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I'REFACE 
TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  Eflay  on  tlic  Principle  of  Population, 
which  I  published  in  1 798,  was  fuggcAed,  as  is 
exprcffed  in  the  preface,  by  a  paper  in  Mr.  God- 
win's Inquirer.  It  was  written  on  the  impulfe  of 
the  occafion,  and  from  the  few  materials  which 
were  within  my  reach  in  a  country  fituation. 
The  only  authors  from  whofe  writings  I  had  de- 
duced the  principle,  which  formed  the  main 
argument  of  the  Eifay,    were  Hume,    Wallace, 

_^  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Price ;  and  my  objedt 

n  was  to  apply  it,  to  try  the  truth  of  thofc  fpe- 
■  eolations  on  the  perfeitibility  of  man  and  fo- 

£  ciety,  which  at  that  rime  excited  a  confiderablc 

-  portion  of  the  public  attention. 

-■•  In  the  courfe  of  the  difcuflion  I  was  naturally 
V  led  into  Ibme  examination  of  the  efFeifls  of  this 
^  principle  on  the  exifting  ftate  of  focicty.    It  ap- 
peared to  account  for  much  of  that  poverty  and 
mifery  obfervable  among  the  lower  claflcs  of 
people  in  every  nation,  and  for  thofc  reiterated 
<-.  failures  in  the  efforts  of  the  higher  claflcs  to  re- 
i'Ucvc  them.     The  more  I  coniidcrcd  the  fubjc<5l 
A3  in 
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Vm  PREFACE. 

To  thofe  who  cither  underftood  the  lubjeft 
before,  or  faw  it  diftin  Aly  on  the  perufal  of  the 
firft  edition,  I  am  fearful  that  I  (hall  appear  to 
have  treated  fome  parts  of  it  too  much  in  detail, 
and  to  have  been  guilty  of  unneceflary  repeti- 
tions. Thcfe  faults  have  arifen  partly  from 
want  of  (kill,  and  partly  from  intention.  In 
drawing  fimilar  inferences  from  the  flate  of  fo^ 
ciety  in  a  number  of  different  countries,  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  avoid  fome  repetitions ;  and 
in  thofc  parts  of  the  inquiry  which  led  to  con- 
cluiions  different  from  our  ufual  habits  of  think- 
ing, it  appeared  to  me,  that,  with  the  flighteft 
hope  of  producing  conviAion,  it  was  neceflary 
to  prefcnt  them  to  the  reader's  mind  at  differ- 
ent, times,  and  on  different  occaiions.  I  was 
willing  to  facrifice  all  prctcnfions  to  merit  of 
compofition,  to  the  chance  of  making  an  im- 
predion  on  a  larger  clafs  of  readers. 

The  main  principle  advanced  is  fb  incontro- 
vertible, that,  if  I  had  confined  myfelf  merely 
to  general  views,  I  could  have  intrenched  my- 
felf in  an  impregnable  fortrcfs ;  and  the  work,  in 
this  form,  would  probably  have  had  a  much 
more  maftcrly  air.  But  fuch  general  views, 
though  they  may  advance  the  caufe  of  abftradl 
truth,    rarely  tend   to  promote   any   pradical 
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good ;  and  I  thought  that  I  fliould  not  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  fubjed,  and  bring  it  fairly  under  dif- 
cuffion,  if  I  refufed  to  confider  any  of  the  con- 
fecjuences  which  appeared  ncccfl'arily  to  flow 
from  it,  whatever  thele  confcqucnces  might  be. 
By  purfuing  this  plan,  however,  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  opened  a  door  to  many  objedlions ; 
and,  probably,  to  much  fcvcnty  of  crlticifm ; 
but  I  confole  myfelf  with  the  rcfledion,  that 
even  the  errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen, 
by  affording  a  handle  to  argument,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excitement  to  examination,  may  be 
fubfervient  to  the  Important  end,  of  bringing  a 
lubjeifl  {o  nearly  connedled  with  the  happincfs 
of  fociety  into  more  general  notice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  prefent  work, 
I  have  fo  far  differed  in  principle  from  the  for- 
mer, as  to  fuppofc  another  check  to  population 
poffiblc,  which  docs  not  ftriclly  come  under  the 
head  either  of  vice  or  mlfcry  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
part,  1  have  endeavoured  to  foften  fome  of  the 
harihcft  conclufions  of  the  firll  Effay.  In  doing 
this,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  juft  rcafoning  ;  nor  expreffed  any  opi- 
nion, rcfpeifting  tlie  probable  improvement  of 
fociety,  in  which  I  am  not  borne  out  by  the 
experience    of    the    paft.        To     thofc    who 
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ftill  think  that  any  check  to  population  wliat- 
cver,  would  be  worfe  than  the  evils  which  it 
would  relieve,  the  conclulions  of  the  Ibrmef 
Eflay  will  remain  in  full  force;  and  if  we  adopt 
this  opinion,  wc  (hall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  poverty  and  mifery  which  pre- 
vail among  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  are  ab- 
Iblutely  irremediable. 


I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could  t6 
avoid  any  errors  in  the  fatSs  and  calculations 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work.  Should  any  of  them  neverthelefs  turn 
out  to  be  falfe,  the  reader  will  fee,  that  they 
will  not  materially  afteft  the  general  fcope  of 
the  reafoning. 

From  the  crowd  of  materials  which  pre- 
fcnted  themfelves,  in  illuftration  of  the  firft 
branch  of  the  fubjc<S,  I  dare  not  flatter  myfclf 
that  I  have  felefted  the  beft,  or  arranged  them 
in  the  moft  perfpicuous  method.  To  thofe  who 
take  an  interefl  in  moral  and  political  queftions, 
I  hope  that  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
iubjecl  will  compcnfate  the  imperfcftions  of  its 
execution. 


LoxsoHf  June  e,  1S03. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THIRD    EDITION. 


Ihb  principal  alterations  in  the  prefent  edition 
are  the  following: 

Tlie  chapters  which  were  the  fourth  and  fixth  of 
the  fecond  book  are  nearly  rewritten,  on  account  of 
an  errar  into  which  the  author  had  fallen  in  an  at- 
tempt to  efiimatc  the  fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  and 
the  number  of  the  born  living  to  be  married,  from 
the  data  in  regiftcrs  ;  and  as  the  chapters,  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  are  not  fuggefled  by  thofc  which  im- 
mediately preceded  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  were  before,  they  are  transferred  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  and  now  form  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters.  • 

In  the  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  which  treats  of 
the  Checks  to  Population  in  England,  a  remark  has 
been  added  to  ihow  the  incovrei5tncrs  of  considering 
the  proportion  of  births  as  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  laft  century,  and  confequently  of  founding 
an  efiimate  of  the  population  at  different  periods  on 
fuch  grounds. 

In  the  filth  c^apter  of  the  third  book  an  obfer- 
vation  has  been  infciled  on  the  policy'as'well  as 
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duty  of"  affifting  the  poor  through  tctnporai'y  fea- 
fonsof  diftrtfs;  and  in  the  feventh,  eighth,  ainthi 
and  tenth  chapters  of  the  fame  book,  fome  paflageft 
have  been  omitted  and  others  added,  particularly  in 
the  tenth,  which  treats  of  bounties  on  the  export* 
tation  of  corn,  oil  account  of  the  ptrfent  import- 
ance of  the-fubjeft,  and  the  difcuffion  which  it  has 
lately  received. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  one  paf- 
fage  has  been  omitted,  and  a  paiTage  has  been  ad- 
ded on  the  efFedl  of  good  government  in  diminilh- 
ing  poverty. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  fame  book  a  paf- 
lage  has  been  omitted ;  and  in  the  eighth  chapter  a 
paffagc  of  fome  length,  relating  to  a  comparifon  of 
the  married  and  unmarried,  has  been  omitted,  and 
an  obfervation  added  on  the  propriety  of  not  un- 
derrating the  defirablenefs  of  marriage,  while  we  are 
inculcating  the  duties  of  moral  reftraint. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  prominent  alterations.  The 
red  confift  merely  of  a  few  verbal  coireflions,  and 
bere  and  there  a  ihort  palTage  or  explanatory  note^ 
to  prevent  mifconceptions*  Thefe  minor  correc* 
tions  occur  principally  in  the  two  firft  chapters. 

The  reader  will  fee  that  the  alterations  here  men- 
tioned do  not  affeft  the  principles  of  the  work,  and 
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therefore  do  not  effentially  lefTen  the  value  of  the 
quarto  edition. 

In  an  appendix,  an  anfwer  is  given  to  the  princi- 
pal obj^tioi^s  which  have  been  urged  againft  the; 

EiTay ; 
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Eifay ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  purchaferg 
of  the  former  edition  ^it  is  printed  in  quarto,  and 
may  be  had  feparately.  Thofe  who  have  no  leifurc 
or  inclination  to  read  the  entire  work,  will  find  in 
the  appendix  fuch  a  notice  of  its  moil  prominent 
frguments^  as  will  give  them  a  good  gener^  idc4 
of  the  aim  and  bent  of  the  whole. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Statement  of  the  SubjcH.    Ratios  of  the  Increafe  of  Population 

and  Food. 

J.N  an  inquiry  concerning  the  improvement  of 
Ibciety,  the  mode  of  conducing  the  fubjcft 
which  naturally  prefents  itfelf,  is 

I.  To  inveftigate  the  caufcs  that  have  hi- 
therto impeded  the  progrefs  of  mankind  towards 
happinefs;  and 

^.  To  examine  the  probability  of  the  total 
or  partial  removal  of  thefe  caufes  in  future. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  qucftion,  and  to  enu- 
merate 9II  the  caufes  that  have  hitherto  influ- 

XQh.  I.  B  enccd 


2  Statement  of  the  Suijeii.    Ratios  of       Book  1. 

cnced  human  improvement,  would  be  much 
l)eyond  the  power  of  an  individual.  The  prin- 
cipal objeft  of  the  prefent  cflay  is  to  examine 
the  efFcfts  of  one  great  caufe  intimately  united 
with  the  very  nature  of  man  j  which,  though  it 
has  been  conftantly  and  powerfully  operating 
lincc  the  commencement  of  fociety,  has  been 
little  noticed  by  the  writers  who  have  treated 
this  fubjea.  The  fafts  which  eftablifli  the  cx^ 
iftencc  of  this  caufe  have,  indeed,  been  repeat- 
edly dated  and  acknowledged ;  but  its  natural 
and  neceflary  efFefts  have  been  almoft  totally 
overlooked ;  though  probably  among  thefe  efFefts 
may  be  reckoned  a  very  confiderable  portion  of, 
that  vice  and  mifery,  and  of  that  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it  has 
been  the  unceafing  objeft  of  the  enlightened 
philanthropifl  in  all  ages  to  corre6):. 

The  caufe  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  conftant 
tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  increafc  beyond 
the  nourifhment  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  obfcrved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there  is 
no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  or  ani- 
xpals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
interfering  with  each  others  means  of  fubfiil- 
cncc*  Were  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  fays,  va- 
cant of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradually 
7  fowed 
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lowed  and  overfprcad  with  one  kind  only,  as 
iot  inftance  with  fennel :    and  were  it  empty 

« 

of  other  inhabitants,  it  might  in  a  few  ages  be 
replenilhed  from  one  nation  only,  as  for  in- 
ftance with  Englifhmcn*. 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  Nature  has 
fcattered  the  feeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  moft 
profufe  and  liberal  hand;  but  has  been  com!- 
parativcly  /paring  in  the  room  and  the  nourilh- 
ment  neceffary  to  rear  them.  The  germs  of 
eziftence  contained  in  this  earth,  if  they  could 
freely  develope  themfelves,  would  fill  millions 
of  worlds  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  thoufand  years. 
Neceffity,  that  imperious  all- pervading  law  of 
nature,  reftrains  them  within  the  prefcribed 
bounds.  The  race  of  plants  and  the  race  of 
animals  ihrink  under  this  great  reftricflive  law ; 
and  man  cannot  by  any  efforts  of  reafon  efcape 
from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals,  the  view  of 
the  fubje<3  is  fimple.  They  arc  all  hnpelled  by  a 
powerful  inftinA  to  the  increafc  of  their  fpccies; 
and  this  inftinft  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts  about 
providing  for  their  offspring.     Wherever  there- 

*  Franklin's  Mifcell.  p.  9. 

B  z  fore. 
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fore  there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  incrcafe  is 
exerted;  and  the  fuperabundant  effefts  are  re- 
preiTed  afterwards  by  want  of  room  and  nou- 
rifhment. 

The  effeAs  of  this  check  on  man  are  more 
complicated.  Impelled  to  the  increafe  of  his 
ipecies  by  an  equally  powerful  inftinft,  reafon 
interrupts  his  career,  and  alks  him  whether  he 
may  not  bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  whom, 
he  cannot  provide  the  means  of  fupport.  If  he 
attend  to  this  natural  fuggeftion,  the  reftriftion 
too  frequently  produces  vice.  If  he  hear  it  not, 
the  human  race  will  be  conftantly  endeavouring 
to  increafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubfiflence. 
But  as  by  that  law  of  our  nature  which  makes 
food  nccefTary  to  the  life  of  man,  population  can 
never  aftually  increafe  beyond  the  loweft  nou- 
rifhment  capable  of  fupporting  it,  a  ftrong  check 
on  population,  from  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
food,  mufi  be  conflantly  in  operation.  This 
difficulty  mufl  fall  fomevsrbcre,  and  muft  ne- 
celTarily  be  fcvcrely  felt  in  fome  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  mifcry,  or  the  fear  of  mifery, 
by  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 

That  population  has  this  conftant  tendency  to 
increafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubfiflence,  and 
that  it  is  kept  to  its  nccefTary  level  by  thefc 

caufcs. 
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caufcs,  will  fufficiently  appear  from  a  review  of 
the  different  ftates  of  fociety  in  which  man  has 
exifted.  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  review, 
the  fubjed:  will  perhaps  be  fccn  in  a  clearer 
light,  if  we  endeavour  to  afcertain,  what  would 
be  the  natural  increafe  of  population^  if  left  to 
exert  itfelf  with  perfcd:  freedom;  and  what 
might  be  expeded  to  be  the  rate  of  increafe  in 
the  produftions  of  the  earth,  under  the  moft  fa* 
vourable  circumftanccs  of  human  induftry. 

It  will  be  allowed,  thnt  no  country  has 
hitherto  been  known,  where  the  manners  were 
fo  pure  and  fimple,  and  the  means  of  iubfift* 
cnce  fo  abundant,  that  no  check  whatever  has 
exifted  to  early  marriges  from  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  a  family,  and  that  no  wafte  of  the 
human  ipecies  has  been  occafioned  by  vicious 
cuftoms,  by  towns,  by  unhealthy  occupations, 
or  too  fevcre  labour.  Confequently  in  no  ftatc 
that  we  have  yet  known,  has  the  power  of 
population  been  left  to  exert  itfelf  with  perfeft 
freedom. 

Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  inftituted, 
or  not,  the  diftatc  of  nature  and  virtue  feems  to 
be  an  early  attachment  to  one  woman;  and 
where  there  were  no  impediments  of  any  kind 
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in  the  way  of  an  union  to  which  fuch  an  at- 
tachment would  lead,  and  no  caufes  of  depopu* 
lation  afterwards,  the  incrcafe  of  the  human 
ipecies  would  be  evidently  much  greater  than 
any  increaie  which  has  been  hitherto  known. 

In  the  northern  ftates  of  America,  where  the 
means  of  fiibfiftence  have  been  more  ample,  the 
manners  of  the  people  more  pure,  and  the  checks 
to  early  marriages  fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dem ftates  of  Europe,  the  population  has  been 
found  to  double  itfelf,  for  above  a  century  and  a 
half  fucceffively,  in  lefs  than  in  each  period  of 
twenty-five  jears*.  Yet  even  during  thefe  pe- 
riods, in  fome  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births^  a  circumftance  which  clearly  proves 
that  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  fup- 
plied  this  deficiency,  the  increafe  muft  have 
been  much  more  rapid  than  the  general  aver* 

In  the  back  fettlements,  where  the  fole  em- 
ployment is  agriculture,   and, vicious  cuftoms 

*  It  appears  from  fome  recent  calculations  and  eili mates, 
that  from  the  firft  fetdement  of  America,  to  the  year  1800, 
the  periods  of  doubling  have  been  but  very  little  above  twenty 
years.  Sec  a  note  on  the  increafe  of  American  population  in 
9ook  ii.  chap.  xi. 

^  Price's  Obferv.  on  Reyerf.  Pay.  vol.i.  p.  274.  Edit.  410. 
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and  unwholcfome  occupations  are  little  known, 
the  population  has  been  found  to  double  itfelf 
in  fifteen  years'.  Even  this  extraordinary  rate 
of  increale  is  probably  fhort  of  the  utmoft  power 
of  population.  Very  fcvcre  labour  is  requlfitc 
to  clear  a  frefh  country;  fuch  fituations  are  not 
in  general  confidered  as  particularly  healthy ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  probably  occafionally 
fubjecl  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  which 
may  deftroy  fome  lives,  or  at  any  rate  dlminlfii 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry. 

According  to  a  table  of  Euler,  calculated  on 
a  mortality  of  i  in  36,  if  the  births  be  to  the 
deaths  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  i,  the  period 
of  doubling  will  be  only  izt  years'".  And  this 
proportion  is  not  only  a  polTible  fuppofition, 
but  has  a<Sually  occurred  for  fhort  periods  in 
more  countries  than  one. 

,  Sir  William  Petty  fuppofes  a  doubling  pof- 
fible  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  ten  years  "^p 

But  to  be  perfecUy  fure  that  wc  arc  far  with- 
in the  truth,  wc  will  take  the  floweft  of  thefe 
rates  of  increafc,  a  rate,  in  which  all  concurring 


*  H»p-  2E3.     ■*  See  this  talile  at  the  end  of  chap,  iv-  book  ii. 
'  Polit.  Arith.  p.  14. 
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tei^irnonics  agree,  and  which  has  been  repeat^ 
cdly  afcertaincd  to  be  from  procreation  only. 

It  may  iafely  be  pronounced,  therefore,  that 
population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling 
itfelf  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increafes  in  a 
geotne(ri9al  ratio, 

Xbe  rate  according  to  which  the  produdions 
of  the  earth   may  be  fuppofed  to  increafc,  it 
will  not   be  ib  cafy    to  determine.     Of  thisjt 
Jiowcvcr,  we  may  be  perfeAly  certain,  that  the 
.  ratio  of  their  increafe  muft  be  totally  of  a  dif-. 
ferent  nature  from  the  ratio  of  the  increafc  of 
population,      A  t]ioufand   millions  are  juil   as 
eafily  doubled  every  twenty-five  years  by  the 
power  of  population  as  a  thoufand.     But  the 
food  to  fupport  the  incre^e  from  the  greater 
^umb^t  will  by  no  means  be  obtained  with  the 
fame  facility.     Man  is  neceiTarily  confined  in 
room.     When  acre  has  been  added  to  i^re  till 
all  the  fertile  land  is  occupied,   the  yearly  in-? 
^reafe  of  food  muft  depend  upon  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  land  already  in  poffeflSop.     This  is 
a  ftream,  which  from  the  nature  of  all  foils, 
inftead  of  increafing,   muft  be  gradually  dimi- 
niihing.    But  population,  could  it  be  fupplied 
^ith  food,  would  go  on  with  unexhaufted  vi- 
gour; 
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rgour;  and  the  incrcafc  ot"  one  period  would 
furnish  the  power  ol  a  L-reater  incrcafe  the  next, 
and  this  without  anv  limit. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  ol  Chi 
Japan,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the 
beft  dirctScd  efforts  ot"  human  induftry  could 
double  the  produce  ot  thcle  countries  even  once 
in  any  number  of  years.  There  are  many  parts 
of  the  globe,  indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and 
almofl  unoccupied;  but  the  right  of  externa inat- 
\  jng,  or  driving  into  a  corner  where  they  muft 
ftarve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  thinly  peo- 
pled regions,  will  be  queftioned  in  a  nrioral 
view.  The  proccfs  of  improving  their  minds 
and  dircifiing  their  induftry  would  neceflarily 
be  flow;  and  during  this  time,  as  population 
would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a  great 
degree  of  knowledge  and  induftry  would  have 
to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  unappropriated 
^il.  Even  where  this  might  take  place,  as  it 
does  fomctimes  in  new  colonies,  a  geometrical 
jratio  incrcafes  with  fuch  extraordinary  rapidity, 
that  the  advantage  could  not  laft  long.  If 
^Vmerlca  continue  Incrcaling,  whieli  flie  cer- 
Jainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  fame  ra- 
pidity 


I 
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pidity  as  formerly,  the    Indians  will  be  driven 
further  and  further  back  into  the  country,^till 
.  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  exterminated. 

Thcfe  obfervations  are,  in  a  degree,  applicable 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  foil  is 
impcrfeftly  cultivated.  To  exterminate  the  in- 
habitants of  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
IS  a  thought  that  could  not  be  admitted  for  a 
moment.  To  civilize  and  direft  the  induftry 
of  the  various  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Negroes, 
would  certainly  be  a  work  of  confidcrable  time, 
and  of  variable  and  uncertain  fuccefs. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  fo  fully  peopled  as  it 
might  be.  In  Europe  there  is  the  faireft  chance 
that  human  induftry  may  receive  its  beft  direc- 
tion. The  fcience  of  agriculture  has  been  much 
fhidied  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  there  is 
ftill  a  great  portion  of  uncultivated-land  in  thcfc 
countries.  Let  us  confider,  at  what  rate  the 
produce  of  this  ifland  might  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
creafc  under  circumftances  the  moft  favourable 
to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  beft  pofliblc 
policy,  and  great  encouragements  to  agricul- 
ture, the  average  produce  of  the  ifland  could  be 
doubled  in  the  firft  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be 

allowing 
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allowing  probably  a  greater  increafe  than  could 
witji  rcafon  be  expected* 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  fuppofe  that  the  produce  cotild  be  quadru- 
pled. It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  land.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  barren  parts  would  be  a  work  of 
time  and  labour;  and  it  muil  be  evident  to 
thofe  who  have  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with 
agricultural  fubjeds,  that  in  proportion  as  cul- 
tivation extended,  the  additions  that  could  yearly 
be  made  to  the  former  average  produce  muft 
be  gradually  and  regularly  diminiihing.  That 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  compare  the  in- 
creafe of  population  and  food,  let  us  make  a 
iuppofition,  which,  without  pretending  to  accu- 
racy, is  clearly  more  favourable  to  the  power  of 
ptoduftion  in  the  earth,  than  any  experience 
WC  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  yearly  additions  which 
might  be  made  to  the  former  average  produce, 
infteadof  decreaiing,  which  they  certainly  would 
do,  were  to  remain  the  fame;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  this  ifland  might  be  incrcafed  every 
twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what 
^t  at  prcfcnt  produces.     The  moft  enthufiaftic 

fpeculator 
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fpcculator  cannot  fuppofe  a  greater  increafe  than 
this.  In  a  few  centuries  it  would  make  e^ery 
acre  of  land  in  the  ifland  like  a  garden. 

If  this  fuppofition  be  applied  to  the  whole 
earth,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  fubfiftencc 
for  man  which  the  earth  affords,  might  be  in- 
{:reafcd  every  twenty-five  years  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  it  at  pjcfcnt  produces,  this  will 
be  fupi  ofing  a  rate  of  increafe  much  greater  than 
we  can  imagine  that  any  poflible  exertions  of 
mankind  coqld  make  it. 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced  therefore,  that, 
confidering  the  preient  average  (late  of  the  earth, 
the  means  of  fubfiftence,  under  circumftances 
the  moft  favourable  to  human  induftry,  could 
not  poffibly  be  made  to  increafe  fafter  than  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio. 

The  necclTary  effedb  of  thefc  two  different 
rates  of  increafe,  when  brought  together,  will 
be  very  ftriking.  Let  us'  call  the  population  of 
this  illand  eleven  millions;  and  fuppofe  the  pre- 
fcnt  produce  equal  to  the  eafy  fupport  of  fuch 
a  number.  In  the  firft  twenty-five  years  the 
population  would  be  twenty-two  millions,  and 
the  food  being  alfo  doubled,  the  means  of  fub* 
iiftencc  would  be  equal  to  this  increafe.    In  the 

ncj^t; 
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next  twenty-five  years,  the  population  would  be 
forty-four  millions,  and  the  means  of  fubfiflence 
only  equal  to  the  fupport  of  thirty-three  millions. 
In  the  next  period  the  population  would  be 
eighty-eight  millions,  and  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  juft  equal  to  the  fupport  of  half  of  thatnum- 
ber.  And  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century, 
the  population  would  be  a  hundred  and  feventy- 
fix  millions,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  only 
equal  to  the  fupport  of  fifty-five  millions,  leav- 
ing a  population  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  totally  unprovided  for. 

Taking  the  whole  earth  inftead  of  this  ifland, 
emigration  would  of  courfe  be  excluded;  and. 
fuppofing  the  prefent  population  equal  to  a 
thoufand  millions,  the  human  fpecies  would  in- 
ereafe  as  the  numbers  i,  ;5,  4,  8,  16,  35,  64,  1:58, 
2^6 y  and  fubfiftence  as  i,  5,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
In  two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  as  ^256  to  9;  in  three  cen- 
turies as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  thoufand  years 
the  difference  would  be  almoft  incalculable. 

In  this  fuppofition  no  limits  whatever  arc 
placed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth.  It  may  in- 
creafe  for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  affign- 
able  quantity;  yet  ftill  the  power  of  population 

being 
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being  in  every  period  fo  much  fuperior,  the  in- 
creafc  of  the  human  fpecies  can  only  be  kept 
down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiflence 

by  the  conftant  operation  of  the  ftrong  law  of 
neceffity  afting  as  a  check  upon  the  greater 
powen 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  general  Checks  to  Population,    mnd  the  Mode,  of  thctr 

Operation^ 


1  HE  ultimate  check  to  population  appears  then 
to  be  a  want  of  food  arifing  neceflarily  from  the 
different  ratios  according  to  which  population 
and  food  increafe.  But  this  ultimate  check  is 
never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cafes  of 
actual  famine. 

The  immediate  check  may  be  ftated  to  con- 
lift  in  all  thofe  cuftoms,  and  all  thofe  difeafcs 
which  feem  to  be  generated  by  a  fcarcity  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence;  and  all  thofe  caufcs,  in- 
dependent of  this  fcarcity,  whether  of  a  moral 
or  phyfical  nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to 
weaken  and  deftroy  the  human  frame. 

Thele  checks  to  population,  which  arc  con- 
ftantly  operating  with  more  or  lefs  force  in  every 
fociety,  and  keep  down  the  number  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  may  be  claflcd  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  preventive,  and  the 

pofitive  checks. 

The 
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The  prcycntive  check,  as  far  as  it  is  voluntary^ 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arif^s  from  that  diflihc- 
live  fuperiority  in  his  rcafoning  faculties,  which 
coables  him  to  calculate  diilant  confequences. 
The  checks  tq  the  indefinite  increafe  of  plants 
and  irrational  animals  are  all  cither  pofitive,  or, 
if  preventive,  involuntary.  But  man  cannot  look 
around  him,  and  fee  the  diftrefs  which  fre* 
quently  preflcs  upon  thofe  who  have  large  fa- 
milies; he  cannot  contemplate  his  prefent  pof- 
feffions  or  earnings,  which  he  now  nearly  con- 
fumes  himfelf,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  each 
ihare,  when  with  very  little  addition  they  mufl 
be  divided,  perhaps,  among  feven  or  eight, 
without  feeling  a  doubt,  whether  if  he  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  may  be  able  to 
liipport  the  offspring  which  he  will  probably 
bring  into  the  world.  In  a  ftatc  of  equality,  if 
luch  can  exift,  this  would  be  the  iimple  quef- 
tion.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  other  con- 
fiderations  occur.  Will  he  not  lower  his  rank 
in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in  great  mea- 
fure  his  former  habits?  Does  any  mode  of  em- 
ployment prefent  itfelf  by  which  he  may  rea- 
ibnably  hope  to  maintain  a  family?  Will  he 
not  at  any  rate  fubjeA  himfelf  to  greater  diffi- 
culties; and  more  fevere  labour  than  in  his  fingle 

ftate? 
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ftatc  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  tranfmit  to  his 
children  the  fame  advantages  of  education  and 
improvement  that   he  had   himfelf  poffcffed? 
Docs  he  even  feel  fecure  that,  (hould  he  have  a  > 
large  family,  hisutmoft  exertions  can  Tavc  them 

I  from  rags  and  fqualid  poverty,  and  their  con-  ^m 
fequent  degradation  in  the  community  ?  And  ^| 
may  he  not  be  reduced  to  the  grating  neccflity  ^| 
of  forfeiting  hts  independence,  and  of  being  i^| 
obliged  to  the  fparing  hand  of  chanty  for  fup-  ^| 
port  ?  H 


Thefe  confl derations  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent, and  certainly  do  prevent,  a  great  number 
of  pcrfons  in  all  civilized  nations  from  purfuing 
the  dictate  of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to 
one  woman. 

If  this  reftraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Icaft  evil  that  can  arifc  from  the 
principle  of  population.  Confidered  as  a  re- 
ftraint on  a  flrong  natural  Inclination,  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
porary unhappinefs;  but  evidently  flight,  com- 
pared with  the  evils  which  refult  from  any  of 
the  other  checks  to  population ;  and  merely  of 
the  fame  nature  as  many  other  facrifices  of 
tco^wrary  to  permanent  gratiiicatioi],  •which  it 
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i&  tb?  budacfs  of  a  moral  agent  continually  to 
make. 

When  this  reftramt  protlnces  vict,  tl-.c  ei'i'j 
which  folljaw  are  but  too  conrpicuous.  A  promif- 
cuous  intcrcourie  to  iiich  a  degree  as  to  preveqt 
the  birth  of  chiMrcti  feems  to  lower  in  the  muft 
■marked  manner  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
It  cannot  be  without  its  cffcft  on  men,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to 
degrade  the  female  charaAer,  and  to  deftroy  all 
its  moft  amiable  and  diftlnguifliing  charaiSer- 
iftics.  Add  to  which,  that  among  thofe  unfor- 
tunate females  with  which  all  great  towns 
abound,  more  real  diftrefsand  aggravated, mifcry 
are  perhaps  to  be  found,  tliaa  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  human  life. 

When  a  general  corruption  of  morals  with 
regard  to  the  fcx  pervades  all  the  clafles  of  fo- 
cicty,  its  effects  muft  ncceffarily  be,  to  poifon 
the  fprlngs  of  domeftic  happinefp,  to  weaken 
conjugal  and  parental  affe<5lion,  and  to  leffen  the 
united  exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the 
care  and  education  of  their  children;  cffcds 
which  cannot  take  place  without  a  decided,  db- 
minution  of  the  general  happinefs  and  virfiue  df 
the  fociety  ■;  particularly  as  the  ncccffity  qi*  art 
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'^hi  theaecdmpfifhment  and  conduft  of  intrigues, 
d  in  thd  concealment  of  their  confcqucnces, 
I  tieceffarily  leads  to  many  other  vices. 

The   pnfitivc  checks  to   population  are  ct- 

Iremely  various,  anJ  include  every  caufe,  wHc- 

tller  arifing  from  vice  or  mifery,  which  in  any 

■degree  contributes  to  fhortcn  the  natural  duration 

I  <0f  human  life.      Under  this  head  therefore  may 

[  iBe  enumerated  all   iinwholefomc   occupations, 

Tevere  labour  and  expofure  to  the  feafons,  ex- 

'  ttCme  poverty,  bad  riurfing  of  children,  great 

towns,  cxceflcs  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of 

'  ^common  difeafes  and  epidemics,  wars,  plague, 

*nd  famine. 

On  examining  theft  obftacles  to  the  in- 
"creafc  of  population  which  I  have  claiTed  under 
the  heads  of  preventive  and  pofitive  checks,  it 
'will  appear  that  they  arc  all  refolvable  into  moral 
leftraint,  vice,  and  mifery. 

Of  the  preventive  checks,  the  reftralnt  from 
Jnarriage  which  is  not  fullowed  by  irregular  gra- 
tifications may  properly  be  termed  moral  rc- 
ftraiftf. 

Promifcuous 

•  It  will  be  obfervctl,  rliat  I  here  ufe  the  term  mora/  in  tti 

thdl\  confined  fciife.     By  mora!  reflraint  I  would  be  unJct- 

fiood  to  mean  a  reftralni  from  marriage,  frota  prudential  md- 

c  i  tivet. 
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Promifcuous  Intercourfe,  unnatural  paffions, 
violations  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  confequences  of  irregular 
connexions,  are  preventive  checlcs  that  clearly 
come  under  the  head  o£  vice. 

Of  the  pofitive  checks,  thofe  which  appear  to 
«rifc  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  nature  may 
be  called  exclufively  mlfcry ;  and  thofe  which 
we  obvioufly  bring  upon  ourfelves,  fuch  as  wars, 
excefTes,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature. 
They  arc  brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their 
confequences  are  miiery'. 

The 


tivts,  with  a  conduct  ftrlflly  moral  during  the  period  of  this 
reflraint ;  and  I  have  never  intentionally  deviated  from  tTiti 
fcnfe.  When  I  have  wifhcd  to  confider  the  redralnt  from 
marriage  unconnedled  wiih  its  confequences,  I  have  cither 
called  it  prudential  reftrainr,  or  a  part  of  the  preventive  check, 
of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  principal  branch. 

In  my  retiewof  the  different  ftagesof  fociety,  I  have  hecn 
accufed  of  not  allowing  fufiicient  weight  in  tJic  prevention  of 
population  id  moral  relltaitit ;  but  when  the  confined  fcnfe  of 
the  term,  whicli  I  have  here  explaiiieJ.  is  adverted  to,  1  am 
fearful  that  I  (hall  not  be  found  to  have  erred  much  in  this 
refpe£t.     I  {hould  be  very  glad  to  believe  myfeif  midaken. 

■  As  the  general  confc<iucHcc  of  vice  is  t'ifcry,  and  as  this 

confcqucnce  ii  the  precifc  reafon  why  an  adlion  is  termed  vi- 

fiioui,  it  may  appear  that  the  term  mifcry  alone  would  be  here 

fu£cicnt. 
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The  Aim  of  all  thefe  preventive  and  pofitivc 
checks  taken  together  forms  the  immediate 
check  to  population  ;  and  it  Is  evident  that  in 
every  country  where  the  whole  of  the  procrc- 
at'ive  power  cannot  be  called  into  aftion,  the 
preventive  and  the  pofitive  checks  muft  vary 
inverfely  as  each  other ;  that  is,  in  countries 
either  naturally  unhealthy,  or  fubjeft  to  a  great 
mortality,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  the 
preventive  check  will  prevail  very  littls.  In 
thofe  countries,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  natu- 

ruScient,  and  that  it  is  fuperduous  to  ufe  both.  But  die  re 
je£lioii  of  the  term  vice  would  introduce  a  confuicrable  con- 
fuQon  into  our  language  and  i^as.  We  want  it  particulirly 
to  dillinguiih  that  clafs  of  aiilions,  the  general  tendency  of 
which  is  to  produce  tnirciy,  but  which,  in  tlieir  immediate  or 
individual  effefls,  may  produce  perhaps  exaiSIy  the  contrary. 
The  gratification  of  all  our  paJTions  in  its  immediate  cffeft  it 
happinefs,,  not  mifery  ;  and  in  individual  inllances  even  the 
remote  conlequences  (at  leaft  in  this  life)  come  under  the 
ramedenomina[ion.  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  liave  been 
fome  irregular  connexions  with  women,  which  have  added  to 
the  happinefs  of  both  parties,  and  have  injured  no  one.  Thefe 
indrviilaal  actions  therefore  cannot  come  under  the  head  of 
Diifery.  But  they  are  dill  evidently  vicious,  becaufc  an  ac- 
tion is  fo  denominated,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to 
produce  mifery,  whatever  may  be  its  individual  efle£i ;  and 
oo  pcrfon  can  doubt  the  general  tendency  of  an  illicit  inter- 
fourfe  between  fexcs,  to  injure  the  happinefs  of  focicty. 

C  3  jally 
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nlljr  hcsAti^y,  and  where  the  preventive  check  is 
found  ta  prevail  with  confider^ble  force^  the. 
pofjjtive  check  will  prevail  very  Uttle,  or  tb^ 
inortaUty  be  very  fmall. 

.  |n  every  country .  ibme  of  theic  checks  are^ 
i^ith  xpoffe  or  lefs  force,  in  conftant  opptatipa  ^ 
yet  notiyithilandjng  their  general  prevalesiCCi^ 
thqre  are  few  ftates  in  vrhich  there  is  iiot  a  con*, 
ilant  effort  in  the  population,  to  increafe  beyond 
the  means  of  fubiiftence.  This  conftant  cSSoxt 
9s  conibntly  tends  to  fubjc^  the  lovyer  claiTes 
of  fociety  to  diftrefs,  and  to,  prevent  any  great 
p<;rraanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 
-  -  Theie  efieds,,  in  the  preient  ftate  of  ibcietyn 
ieem  to  be  produced  in  the  following  manner. 
We  will  fuppofe  the  means  of  fubfiftencc  in  a^ny 
coui^ry  juft  equal  to  the  caly  fupport  of  its  in-r 
habitants.  The  conftant  eCort  towar<b.  popu* 
bcion,  which  is  found  to  aA  even  in  the  mqft 
vicious  focictics,  increales  the  number  of  peor 
p}e  before  the  means  of  fiibfiftence  are  increafed, 

*  ■  •   ■  • 

The;  food  thereforj^  "which  before  fi^ported 
eleven  millions,  mui):  now  be  divided  among 
eleven  millions  and  a  half.  The  popr  conse- 
quently n;iuft  live  much  worie,  and  many  of 
them  be  reduced  to  fevere  diftrefs.  The  i^iumber 

of 
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of  labourers  alfo  being  above  the  proportion  of 
■work  in  the  maricet,  the  price  of  labour  muft 
tend  to  fall,  while  the  price  of  provifions  would 
at  the  fame  time  tend  to  rife.  The  labourer 
therefore  muft  do  more  work,  to  cam  the  famd 
as  he  did  before.  During  this  feafon  of  diftrefs 
the  difcouragemcnts  to  marriage,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  a  family  are  fo  great,  that  popu- 
lation is  nearly  at  a  ftand.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers, 
and  the  necefiity  of  an  increafed  Induftrj-  among 
them,  encourage  cultivators  to  employ  more 
labour  upon  their  land,  to  turn  up  frefh  foi!» 
and  to  manure  and  improve  more  completely 
what  is  already  in  tillage  ;  till  ultimately  the 
means  of  fubfiflencc  may  become  in  the  lame 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  at  the  period 
from  which  we  fet  out.  The  iituation  of  the 
labourer  being  then  again  tolerably  comfortable,  ■ 
the  reftraints  to  population  are  in  fome  degree 
loofcned ;  and,  after  a  (hort  period,  the  fame 
retrograde  and  progreffive  movements,  with  re- 
ipecl  to  happinefs,  are  repeated. 

This  fort  of  ofcillation  will  not  probably  be 
obvious  to  common  view;  and  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  mofl  attentive  obforvcr  to  cai- 
pulatc  its  periods.  Yet  that  in  the  generality 
c  4  oi 
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oT  old  dates,  f^sme  fuch  vibration  docs  exift, 
though  in  a  much  lefs  marked,  and  in -a  much 
more  irregular  manner,  than  I  have  defcribcd  it, 
no  rcfleding  man  who  confiders  the  fubje<5l 
deeply  can  v/nW  doubt. 

One  principal  reafon  why  this  ofcillation  has 
been  lefs  remarked,  and  lefs  decidedly  confirmed 
hy  experience  than  might  naturally  be  expedled, 
is,  that  the  hillories  of  mankind  which  we  pof- 
fefs  arc,  in  general,  hifterics  only  of  the  higher 
clafles.  We  have  not  many  accounts,  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  where  thefe  retrograde 
and  progreflive  movements  chiefly  take  place. 
A  fatisfadory  hiftory  of  this  kind,  of  one  people 
and  of  one  period,  would  require  the  conftant 
and  minute  attention  of  many  obferving  mind* 
in  local  and  general  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  fociety,  and  the  caufes  that  in- 
fluenced it ;  and  to  draw  accurate  inferences 
upon  this  fubjed,  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  hiftorianj 
for  fome  centuries  would  be  neccflliry.  This 
branch  of  ftatiftical  knowledge  has  of  late  years 
been  attended  to  in  fome  countries*,  and  wc 

may 

•  The  judicioiiE  quenions  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  circulated 
in  Scotland,  and  the  very  valuable  accounts  which  he  has  col- 
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may  promifc  ourfclvcs  a  clearer  infight  into  the 
internal  ftrudlure  of  human  focicty  from  the 
progrefs  of  thcfe  inquiries.  But  the  fclence  may 
be  faid  yet  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  many  of  the 
objetSs,  on  which  it  would  be  defirable  to  have- 
information,  have  been  either  omitted  or  not 
ftated  with  fufficient  accuracy.  Among  thefc 
perhaps  may  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  of  tho 
number  of  adults  to  the  number  of  marriages ; 
the  extent  to  which  vicious  cuftoms  have  pre- 
vailed  in   confcquence  of  the  reftraints  upon 

Ie3ed  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  do  him  the  higlieft  honour; 
and  thefe  accounts  will  ever  remain  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  the  learning,  good  fenfc,  and  general  information  of 
the  clergy  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  adjoin- 
ing paridics  arc  not  put  together  in  the  work,  which  would 
haTC  a£ifled  the  memory  both  in  attaining  and  rccoUefling 
the  flatc  of  particular  dUlrifls.  The  rcpctiiions  and  contra- 
di^ory  opinions  which  occur  are  not  in  my  opinion  fo  ob- 
jectionable, as,  to  the  refult  of  fuch  tcflimony,  more  faith 
may  be  given  than  we  could  poflibly  give  to  the  teOimony  of 
any  individval.  Even  were  this  refult  drawn  for  us  by  forae 
mader  hand,  though  much  valuable  time  would  undoubtedly 
be  fared,  the  information  would  not  be  fo  fatisfadory.  If 
with  a  few  fubotdinate  improvements,  this  work  had  con- 
uined  accurate  and  complete  rcgifters  for  the  laft  ijo  year*, 
it  would  have  been  ineflimable,  and  would  have  exhibited  a 
better  pi^ure  of  the  internal  Hate  of  a  country,  than  has  yet 
heen  prcfeoied  to  the  world.  But  this  laft  moft  eCTcntiai  im- 
provenicnl  no  diligence  could  have  aSefted. 

matrimony; 
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matnmony ;  the  comparative  mortality  among 
the  children  of  the  moft  diftrcflcd  part  of  the 
community,  and  of  thofc  who  lire  rather 
more  at  their  cafe ;  the  variations  in  the  real 
price  of  labour;  the  obfervablc  differences  in 
the  ftatc  of  the  lower  claffea  Cf£  fociety  with 
fcfpcft  to  cafe  and  happincfs,  •  at  different 
times  during  a  certain  period;  arid  very  accii* 
rate  rcgiilcrs  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
which  are  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  this 
iubjc6t. 

A  faithful  hiftory,  including  fuch  particulars, 
would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  manner 
m  which  the  conftant  check  upon  population 
»fts ;  and  would  probably  prove  the  exiftence 
of  the  retrograde  and  progreffive  movements 
that  have  been  mentioned;  though  the  times, 
of  their  vibration  muft  neceffarily  be  render- 
ed irregular  from  the  operation  of  many  in- 
terr4ipting  cawfcs  ;  fuch  as,  the  introdudion  of 
or  failure  of  certain  maswfadiures,  a  greater  or 
kfs  prevalent  f^rit  of  agricultural  enterprife; 
years  of  plenty,  or  years  of  fcarcity ;  wars,  fickly 
feafons,  poor  laws,  emigration,  and  other  caufes 
of  a  iimilar  nature. 

A  circumilance  which  has  perhaps  more  thaa 
any  other  contributed  to  eoncezi  this  ofeiliatioa 

from 
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from  common  view  is,  the  diifcrence  between 
the  nominal  and  real  price  of  labour.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
univerfaily  falls  ;  but  wc  well  know  that  it  fre- 
quently remains  the  fame,  while  the  nominal 
price  of  provifions  has  been  gradually  rifing. 
This  is,  in  efFeifl.  a  real  fail  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour ;  and,  during  this  period,  the  cundition  of 
the  lower  claifes  of  the  community  mud  be 
gradually  growing  worfe.  But  the  farmers  and 
capitalifts  are  growing  rich  from  the  real  chcap- 
nefs  of  labour.  Their  increafing  capitals  enable 
them  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  men  ;  and, 
as  the  population  had  probabl)'  fuffercd  fomc 
check  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  fnpporting 
a  family,  the  demand  for  hbour,  after  a  certain 
period,  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  fup- 
ply,  and  its  price  would  of  courfe  rife,  if  left  to 
find  its  natural  level ;  and  thus  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  confequenlly  the  condition  of  the 
lower  claflcs  of  fucjety,  might  have  progreffivc 
and  retrograde  movements,  though  the  price  of 
labour  might  never  nominally  fall. 

In  favagc  life,  where  there  is  no  regular  price 
of  labour,  it  is  litcle  to  be  doubted  that  fimilar 
ofcillations  take  place.  When  population  haj 
incrcafcd  nearly  to  the   utmoft  limits  of  the 
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£x>d,  all  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive  checkt 
will  naturally  operate  with  increaied  force. 
Vicious  habits  with  ttfytOi  to  the  fex  will  be 
HEiore  general,  the  expoiing  of  children  more 
frequent,  and  both  the  probability  and  ^tality 
of  wars  and  epidemics  will  be  confideriably 
greater;  and  theie  caufcs  will  probably  continue 
their  operation  till  the  population  is  ilink  below 
the  level  of  the  food ;  and  then  the  return  to 
comparative  plenty  will  again  produce  an  in- 
creafe,  and,  siter  a  certain  period,  its  further 
progrefs  will  again  be  checked  by  the  fame 
caufes.* 

But  without  attempting  to  eftablifli  thefe 
progreffive  and  retrograde  movements  in  differ- 
ent countries,  which  would  evidently  require 
more  minuti  hiftories  than  we  poiTeis,  and  which 
the  progrefs  of  civilization  naturally  tends  to 

•  .  •      -  • 

eountera<%,  the  following  proportions  are  in* 
tended  to  be  proved : 

I .  Population  is .  neceiTarily  limited  by  the 
means  of  fubfiftence. 

■  Sir  James  Steuart  very  juftly  compares  the  generative 
Acuity  to  a  fpring  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  (Polit.  Econ. 
vol.  i.  b.  i,c.4.  p.  20.)  which  would  of  courfe  produce  exadly 
that  kind  of  ofciHation  which  has  been  mentioned.  In  the 
jirft  book  of  his  political  Economy,  he  has  explained  many 
farts  of  the  fabjcft  of  population  very  ably* 

2.  Population 
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2.  Population  invariably  incrcafes,  where  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  increafe,  unlcfs  prevented 
by  fomc  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks'. 

3.  Thefc  checks,  and  the  checks  which  reprefs 
the  iupcrior  power  of  popuiatioii,  :ind  Itecplti 
efFefts  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  fubllftence, 
are  all  rcfolvablc  into  moral  rcftraint,  vice,  and 
mifeiy. 

The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions  fcarcely  needs 
illuflration.  The  fccond  and  third  will  be  fnf- 
£ciently  eftablifhcd  by  a  review  of  the  imme- 
diate checks  to  population  in  the  paft  and  pre- 
fect ftate  of  fociety. 

This  review  will  be  the  fubjcft  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 


■  I  have  cxprcfled  myfelf  in  this  cautions  manner,  becaufe 
I  believe  there  arc  a  very  few  "mfiaiiccs,  fuch  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Weft  InJics,  and  one  or  two  others,  where  population 
docs  not  keep  np  to  the  level  of  the  nicam  of  fubfiflence. 
But  thefe  are  extreme  cafes ;  and  generally  fpeaking  it  might 
be  faid,  that, 

2.  Population  always  incrcafes  where  the  means  of  fublill- 
encc  increafe. 

3.  The  checks  which  reprefs  the  fuperior  power  of  popa* 
ktion,  and  keep  its  efTciS's  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  fub- 
6[lence,are  all  tefolvaUe  into  moral  reflraint,  vice,  and  mifery. 
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tff  tie  Chech  to  f^fiUatim  in  Ai  l&u^  StUfi  ff  Sitmtm 

X  HE  wretched  mhalMtatits  otTitrta,  cicl  Fucgo 
have  been  placed  by  the  general  confeat^  o^ 
Toyagers  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcate  of  bumaa 
beings\  Of  their  domeftic  habits  aad  manners^ 
however,  we  have  few  accounts.  Theif  barren 
country,  arid  the  miferable  ftate  iri  which  they 
live,  have  prevented  any  intercourie  with  them 
that  might  give  fuch  information ;  but  we  can- 
not be  at  a  lo&  to  conceive  the  checks  to  popu^* 
lation  among  a  race  of  lavages,  whofc  very  ap- 
pearance indicates  them  to  be  half  ftarved)  and 
who,  ihivering  with  cold>  and  coracd  with 
filth  and  vermin,  live  in  one  of  the  moifl  inhos- 
pitable climates  in  the  world,  without  having 
fagacity  enough  to  provide  themfclves  with  fuch 
conveniencies  as  might  mitigate  its  feverities> 
4md  render  life  in  ibme  meafure  mbre  coaxfott'^ 
ablcN 

•  Cook's  Fii-ft  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^g. 

*  Second  Voy,  vol.  ii.  p.  i9j*> 

Ncixt 
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Next  to  thefe,  and  ahnofl  as  low  in  genius 
and  refources,  have  been  placed  the  natives  of 
Van  Dicmcn's  land';  but  feme  late  accounts 
have  Fcprefented  the  iHands  of  Andamui  in  the 
eaft  as  inhabited  by  a  race  of  lavages  ftill  lower 
in  wretchedness  even  than  thefe.  Every  thing 
that  voyagers  have  related  of  favage  life  is  faid 
to  fall  fhort  of  the  barbari{m  of  this  people* 
Their  whole  time  is  fpcnt  in  fcarch  of  food; 
and  as  their  woods  yield  them  few  or  no  fup- 
plies  o(  animals,  and  but  little  vegct.ible  diet, 
their  principal  occupation  is  ti,:;t  of  climbing 
the  rocks,  or  roving  along  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
infearch  of  a  precarious  meal  offifli,  which,  dur- 
ing the  tcmpeftoous  feafon,  they  often  feck  for 
in  vain.  Their  ftature  fcldom  exceeds  five  feet; 
their  bellies  are  protuberant,  with  high  flionl- 
d«r^  large  heads,  and  limbs  difproportlonably 
flender.  Their  countenances  exhibit  the  ex- 
treme of  wretchednefs,  a  horrid  mixture  of  fa- 
mine and  ferocity ;  and  their  extenuated  and 
difcafed  figures  plainly  indicate  the  want  of 
wbolefome  nourifliment.  Some  of  thefe  un-, 
happy  beings  have  been  found  on  the  fliores  ia 
the  lail  l3:agc  of  famtne^ 

•  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  i,  p.  13. 
■•Symci'  Embafly  to  Ava,  ch.  i.  p.  laj,  and  Afiatic  R« 
fcircbes,  vol-  It.  p.  401. 
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In  the  next  fcale  of  human  beings  we  may 
place  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  of  a  part 
of  whom  we  have  fome  accounts  that  may- 
be depended  upon,  from  a  perfon  who  rcfided  a 
confiderable  time  at  Port  Jackfon,  and  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  being  a  witncfs  to  their 
habits  and  manners.  The  narrator  of  Captain 
Cook's  firft  voyage  having  mentioned  the  very 
fmall  number  of  inhabitants  that  was  feen  on 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  and  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  country,  from  its  defolate 
ftatc,  to  fupport  many  more,  obferves,  "  3y 
"  what  means  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
*'  arc  reduced  to  fuch  a  number  as  it  can  fubfift, 
**  is  not  perhaps  very  eaiy  to  guefs ;  whether, 
"  like  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  they  arc 
"  deftroyed  by  the  hands  of  each  other  in  con- 
"  tcfts  for  food,  whether  they  arc  fwept  off  by 
*'  accidental  famine,  or  whether  there  is  any 
*'  caufe  that  prevents  the  increafe  of  the  fpecies, 
"  muft  be  left  for  future  adventurers  to  de- 
"  termine'." 

The  account  which  Mr.  Collins  has  given  of 
thefe  favages  will,  I  hope,  afford  in  fome  degree 
a  fatisfaiflory  anfwer.    They  are  defcribed  as,  in 


*  Cook's  Firft  Vow.  vol,  iii.  p.  a^O. 
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general,  neither  tall  nor  well  made.  Their 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  are  thin,  which  is  af- 
cribed  to  the  poorncfs  of  their  mode  of  living. 
Thofe  who  inhabit  the  fea  coaft  depend  almoft 
entirely  on  fifh  for  their  futlcnance,  relieved  cc- 
cafionally  by  a  repaft  on  fome  large  grubs  which 
are  found  in  the  body  of  the  dwarf  gum  tree. 
The  very  fcanty  ftock  of  animals  in  the  woods, 
and  the  very  great  labour  neceflary  to  take  them, 
keep  the  inland  natives  in  as  poor  a  condition 
as  their  brethren  on  the  coaft.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  climb  the  talleft  trees  after  honey  and 
the  fmaller  animals,  fuch  as  the  flyini;  fquirrel 
and  the  opoffum.  When  the  ftems  are  of  great 
height,  and  without  branches,  which  is  generally 
the  Cafe  in  thick  forcfts,  this  is  a  procefs  of  great 
labour,  and  is  efFeded  by  cutting  a  notch  with 
their  ftone  hatchets  for  each  foot  fucceffivelyj 
■while  their  left  arm  embraces  the  tree.  Trees 
were  obfcrved  notched  in  this  manner  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet  before  the  firil  branch, 
where  the  hungry  favagc  could  hope  to  meet 
with  any  reward  for  fo  much  toil\ 

The  woods,  exclufive  of  the  animals  occa- 


»  Colltns't  Accovinl   of  New   Soulb  Walei,  Appendir, 
J.  5+9.  410. 
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fion^lly  found  in  them,  afford  but  little  fuftc- 
nance.  A  few  berries,  the  j'ara,  the  fern  root^ 
and  the  flowers  of  the  different  bankilas,  mak^ 
up  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  catalogue  \ 

A  native  with  his  child,  furprifed  on  th^ 
banks  of  the  Hawkfbury  river  by  fome  of  ouf 
calontits,  launched  his  canoe  in  a  hurry,  and  left 
behind  him  a  fpecimen  of  his  food,  and  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  flomach.  From  a  piece  of  water- 
ibaken  wood,  full  of  holes,  he  had  been  cxtra^l- 
ing  and  eating  a  large  worm.  The  fmcll  both 
of  the  worm  and  its  habitation  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  offenfivc.  Thefe  worms,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  are  called  cah-bro ; 
and  a  tribe  of  natives  dwelling  inland,  from  the 
circumftance  of  eating  thefe  loathfome  worms, 
is  named  Cah-brogal.  The  wood  natives  alfo 
make  a  pafte  formed  of  the  fern  root,  and  the 
large  and  fmall  ants  bruifed  together,  and,  in  the 
feafbn,  add  the  eggs  of  this  infeft**. 

In  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
driven  to  fuch  rcfources  for  fubfiftence,  wherje 
the  fupply  of  animal  and  vegetable  *  food  ^s  fb 
extremely  fcanty,  and  the  labour  necelTary  to 

*  Collins's  Account  of   New  South   Wales,   Appendix, 

P-557v4to* 
^  1(1.  Appen.  p.  558. 
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procure  it  is  fo  fevcre,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
population  muft  be  very  thinly  Scattered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  territory.  Its  utmoft  bound 
muft  be  very  narrow.  But  when  we  advert  to 
the  ftrange  and  barbamus  cuftoms  of  thcfe  peo- 
ple, the  cruel  treatment  of  their  women,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  children  ;  inftcad  of 
bciffg  furprifed  that  it  does  not  more  frequently 
prefs  to  pafs  thefe  bounds,  we  fhall  be  rather  in- 
clined to  confider  even  thcfe  fcanty  refources  as 
more  than  fufficlent  to  fupport  all  the  popula- 
tion that  could  grow  up   under  fuch  circum- 


I 


tion  that  couiQ  grow  up    under  lucn  circum-  ^m 

ilances.  H 

I          The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  Is  vio-  ^M 

knee,    and  of  the    moft  brutal   nature.     The  ^M 

favagc  fele<5ts  his  Intended  wife  from  the  wo-  ^M 

men    of    a    different    trtbc,     generally    one    at  ^M 

enmity   with  his  own.       He  fteals   upon    her  H 
-in   the  abfence   of  her  prote^ors,  and  having 
firft  ftupified   her   with    blows  of  a   club,   or 


^■t       anxioi 
^H[      his  ov 


wooden  fword,  on  the  head,  back,  and  (houl- 
ders,  every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
ftream  of  blood,  he  drags  her  through  the  woods 
by , one  arm,  rcgardlefs  of  the  ftones  and  broken 
pieces  of  trees  that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and 
anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize  in  fafcty  to 
his  own  party.  The  woman  thus  treated  bc- 
D  2  comes 
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comes  his  wife,  and  Is  incorporated  into  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  and  but  feldom  quits 
Bim  for  another.  The  outrage  is  not  rcfented 
by  the  relations  of  the  female,  who  only  retali- 
ate by  a  fimilar  outrage  when  it  is  in  their 
power." 

The  union  of  the  fexes  take  place  at  an  early 
•  'jige,  and  inllances  were  known  to  our  colonifta 
I  ^  very   young   girls  having   been  much   and 
fliamefully  abufed  by  the  males". 

The  condud  of  the  hufband  to  his  wife,  or 
wives,  fecms  to  be  nearly  in  charafler  with  this 
ftrangc  and  barbarous  mode  ot  courtfliip.  The 
females  bear  on  their  heads  the  traces  of  the  fu- 
perlority  of  the  males,  which  is  exercifcd  almoft 
as  foon  as  they  find  ftrength  in  their  arms  to  in- 
f  §L\&.  a  blow.  Some  of  thcfe  unfortunate  being) 
'  have  been  obferved  with  more  (cars  on  their 
ftiorn  heads  cut  in  every  direftion,  than  could 
well  be  counted.  Mr.  Collins  feelingly  fays, 
**  The  condition  of  thefc  women  is  fo  wretched, 
*'  that  I  have  often,  on  feeing  a  female  child 
"  borne  on  its  mother's  ilioulders,  anticipated 
*'  the  miferies  to  which  it  was  born,  and  thought 
*'  it    would    be  a  mercy  to  dcllroy   if^."     In 

■  Colliiis's  N.  S.  Wales,  Appen.  p.  559,   ■>  Appen,  p.  563. 
•  Appen.  p.  58J. 
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another  place,  fpeakJng  of  Bcnnilong's  witc 
being  delivered  of  a  child,  he  lays,  "  I  here  find 
"  in  my  papers  a  note  tliat  fi»r  fomc  offence 
"  Bennilong  had  fevcrcly  beaten  this  woman  in 
*'  the  morning,  a  fliort  time  before  Jhc  was 
"  delivered'." 

Women  treated  in  this  brutal  manner  muft 
neceflarily  be  fubjeft  to  frequent  mifcarriages,' 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  abufc  of  very  young 
girls,  mentioned  above  as  common,  and  the  too 
early  union  of  the  fcxes  in  general,  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  females  from  being  prolific.  In- 
ilapces  of  a  plurality  of  wives  were  found  more 
frequent  than  of  a  finglc  wife  ;  but  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, Mr.  Collins  did  not  rccolle<S  ever  to 
have  noticed  children  by  more  than  one.  He 
had  heard  from  fomc  of  the  natives,  that  the 
firft  wife  claimed  an  cxclufivc  right  to  the  con- 
jugal embrace,  while  the  fecond  was  merely  the 
flave  and  drudge  of  both.''. 

An  abfolutcly  exclufive  right  in  the  firft  wife 
to  the  conjugal  embrace  fccms  to  be  hardly 
probable ;  but  it  \^  polVible  that  the  fecond  wife 
might  not  be  allowed  to  rear  her  offspring.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  obfcrvation  be  generally  true,  it 

'  Culliiii's  N.  S.  Wales,  Appcn.  note  p,  5S2. 
*"  Ap,.cn.  [1.  5b3. 
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proves  that  many  of  the  women  arc  without 
children,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  very  icvcrc  liardihips  which  they  un- 
dergo, or  from  fomc  paiticular  cuftoms  which  ■ 
may  not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Collins. 

If  the  mother  of  a  fucking  child  die,  the  hclp- 
Icfs  infant  is  buried  alive  in  the  lame  grave  with 
its  mother.  The  father  himfelf  places  his  living 
child  on  the  body  of  his  dead  wife,  and  having 
thrown  a  large  flonc  upon  it,  the  grave  is  in- 
ftantly  filled  by  the  other  natives.  This  dread- 
ful ai5l  was  performed  by  Co-le-be,  a  native  well 
known  to  our  colonifts,  and  who,  on  being 
talked  to  on  the  fubjed,  jultificd  the  proceed- 
ing, by  declaring  that  no  woman  could  be  found 
who  would  undertake  to  nurfe  the  child,  and 
that  therefore  it  muft  have  died  a  much  worfe 
death  than  that  which  he  had  given  it.  Mr. 
Collins  had  reafon  to  believe  that  this  cuftom 
was  generally  prevalent,  and  obferves,  that  it 
may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  thinnefs  of 
the  population'. 

Such  a  cuftom,  though  in  itfelf  perhaps  it 
might   not  much   afFecl   the  population  of   a 

•  Collins's  N.  S.  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  607. 
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(Country,  places  in  a  ftrona:  point  of  view  the 
difficulty  ot  rearing  children  in  fivage  life. 
Women  obliged  uy  their  habits  of  living  to  a 
conftant  chang;e  ot  place,  iind  compelled  to  an 
unremitting  drudgery  fur  their  hulbands,  appear 
to  be  abfolutely  incEj^able  of  bringing  up  two  or 
three  children  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  Jf  an- 
other child  he  born  before  the  one  above  it  can 
ibift  for  ItfeU",  and  follow  its  mother  on  foot,  one 
of  the  two  muft  almoft  necdlarily  perifh  for 
want  of  care.  The  taflc  of  rearing  even  one  in- 
fant, in  fiich  a  wandering  and  laborious  Hfc, 
mull  be  fo  troubleJumc  and  painful,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  furprifed  that  no  woman  can  be 
found  to  undertake  it  who  is  not  prompted  by 
the  powerful  feelings  of  a  mother. 

To  thefe  caulcs,  which  forcibly  rcprefs  the 
lifing  generation,  muft  be  added  tholb  which 
contribute  liibfequcntly  to  dcliroy  it ;  fuch  as 
the  frequent  wars  of  thcle  lavages  with  ditFer- 
ent  tribes,  and  their  perpetual  contelb  with 
each  other  ;  their  Grange  fpirit  of  retaliation  and 
revenge  which  prompts  the  midnight  murder, 
and  the  frequent  flicdding  of  innocent  blood; 
the  fmoke  and  filth  of  their  miferabie  habita- 
tions, and  their  pour  mode  of  living,  produdive 
(jf  loathfomc  cutuncous  diforders;  and  above  all 
D  4  a  dread- 
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a  dreadful  epidemic  like  the  fmall-pox,  which 
fweeps  off  great  numbers*. 

In  the  year  1789  they  were  vifitcd  by  this 
epidemic  which  raged  among  them  with  all  the 
appearance  and  virulence  of  the  fmall-pos.  The 
defolation  that  it  occafioned  was  almoft  in- 
credible. Not  a  living  perfon  was  to  be  found 
in  the  bays  and  harbours  that  were  before  the 
moft  frequented.  Not  3  vcftij^e  of  a  humar* 
foot  was  to  be  traced  on  the  fands.  They  had 
left  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead.  The  excava- 
tions in  the  rocks  were  filled  with  putrid  bodies, 
and  in  many  places  the  paths  were  covered  with 
ikcletons''. 

Mr.  Collins  was  informed,  that  the  tribe  of 
Co-le-bc,  the  native  mentioned  before,  had  been, 
reduced  by  the  cffet'ls  of  this  dreadful  diforder 
to,  three  perfons,  who  found  themfelves  obhged 
to  unite  with  fome  other  tribe  to  prevent  their 
utter  extlndlon'. 

Under  fuch  powertul  caufcs  of  depopulation, 
■we  ihould  naturally  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 

•  See  gcneralty,  the  Appendix  to  CoHiDi's  Account  of  the 
£ngli(h  Colony  in  New  Souih  Wales. 

"  ColHm's  N.  S.  Wales.  Appendix,  p.  597. 

•  Id,  Appentlix,  p.  598.  \i 

would 
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would  be  increafing  upon  the  thinly  fcattered 
inhabitants,  and,  added  to  the  (iipply  of  firti 
from  their  fhorcs,  would  be  more  than  fufficient 
for  their  confumption ;  yet  it  appears  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  population  is  in  general  fo  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  average  fupply  of  food,  that 
every  little  deficiency  from  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, or  other  caufes,  occafions  diftrefs.  Par* 
ticular  times,  when  the  inhabitants  fccmcd  to 
be  in  great  want,  are  mentioned  as  not  uncom- 
mon, and  at  thefe  periods,  (bmc  of  the  natives 
were  found  reduced  to  ikelctons,  and  almoft 
ftarvcd  to  death*. 

r 

•Collins's  N.  S.  Wales,  c.  iii.  p.  34,  and  Appen.  p.  551. 
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Of  the  Checks  /a  Population  among  the  American  Indiajiu 

W  E  may  next  turn  our  view  to  the  vaft  cori'^ 
tinent  of  America,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
"Vvas  found  to  be  inhabited  by  fmall  independent 
tribes  of  lavages  fubfifting,  nearly  like  the  na- 
tives of  New  Holland,  on  the  produdions  of 
unaffifted  nature.  The  foil  was  covered  by  an 
almod;  univcrfal  foreft,  and  prcfcnted  few  of 
thofe  fruits  and  efculent  vegetables  which  grow 
in  fuch  profulion  in  the  iflands  of  the  South 
Sea,  The  produce  of  a  moft  rude  and  imper- 
fect agriculture,  known  to  fomc  of  the  tribes  of 
hunters,  was  {o  trifling  as  to  be  confidcred  only 
as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  fubfiftence  acquired  by  th-e 
chace*  The  inhabitants  of  this  new  world, 
therefore,  might  be  confidcred  as  living  princi- 
pally by  hunting  and  fifliing*;  and  the  narrow 
limits  to  this  mode  of  fubfiftence  are  obvious. 

•  Robcrtfon*s  Hiftory  of  Anocrica,  vol.  ii.  b.  if.  p.  127.  ct 
feq.  0(5lavo  edit*  1780. 

The 
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The  fupplics  derived  from  fiflilng  could  extend 
only  to  thofe  who  were  within  a  certain  diftance 
ot"  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  fea-(hore  ;  and 
the  Ignorance  and  Indolence  ot  the  Improvident 
favagc  would  frequently  prevent  him  from  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  thefe  fupplics  much  be- 
yond the  time  when  they  were  aflually  obtain* 
ed.  The  great  extent  of  territory  required  for 
the  fiipport  of  the  hunter  has  been  repeatedly 
ftatcd  and  acknowledged'.  The  number  of 
wild  animals  within  his  reach,  combiiud  with, 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  cither 
killed  or  enfnared,  muft  neceiTarily  limit  the 
number  of  his  focicty.  The  tribes  uf  hunters, 
like  beads  of  prey,  whom  they  refcmble  in  their 
mode  of  fubfirtcnce,  will  confequcntly  be  thinlv 
fcattered  over  the  furfacc  of  the  earth.  Like 
bcafts  of  prey,  they  muft  either  drive  away  or 
fly  from  every  rival,  and  be  engaged  in  per- 
petual contefts  with  each  other''. 

Under  fuch  clrcumftanoes,  that  America 
fhouM  be  very  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  of  territory,  is  merely  an  excmplifi- 
(;ation  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  population  can- 
jiot  incrcafc   without   the   food   to  fupport  it. 


';•  Franklin's  Mifcell.  p.  2. 


*■  Rwbcrlfoi),  b,  iv,  p.  119. 

But 
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But  the  interefting  part  of  the  inquiry,  that 
part  to  which  I  would  wifh  particularly  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is,  the  mode 
by  which  the  population  is  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  this  fcanty  fupply.  It  cannot 
cfcapc  obfervation,  that  an  infufiicient  fup- 
ply of  food  to  any  people,  does  not  fliew 
itfelf  merely  in  the  Ihape  of  famine,  but  in 
other  more  permanent  forms  of  diftrefs,  and 
in  generating  certain  cuftoms,  which  operate 
fometimes  with  greater  force  in  the  fuppref- 
iion  of  a  rifmg  population,  than  in  its  fub-< 
iequent  deftruAion. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  the  Ame- 
rican women  were  far  from  being  prolific*. 
This  unfruitfulnefs  has  been  attributed  by 
ibmc  to  -a  want  of  ardour  in  the  men  towards 
their  women,  a  feature  of  charader,  which 
ha3  been  confidered  as  peculiar  to  the  Ame- 
rican  favage.     It  is   not  however  peculiar   to 

■  Robcrtfon,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i^p.  187. 
Charlevoix,  Hift.  dc  la  Nouvcllc  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 
Lafitau,  McEurs  des  Salvages,  torn.  i.  p.  590.  In  the  courfc 
of  this  chapter  1  often  give  the  fame  references  as  Robertfoil ; 
but  never,  without  having  examined  and  verified  them  my- 
felf.  WliLTe  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  I 
refer  to  Robcrtfon  alone* 

this 
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this  race  ;  but  probably  ex'ifts  in  a  great  degree 
among  all  barbarous  n:itions,  whole  t'ood  is  poor 
and  infufficient,  and  who  live  in  a  conftant  ap- 
prchenfion  of  being  prciTcd  by  (amine,  or  by  an 
enemy.  Bruce  frequently  takes  notice  of  it» 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  Galla  and  Shan- 
galla,  favage  nations  on  the  borders  of  Abyffinia*, 
and  Ic  Vaillant  mentions  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament of  the  Hottentots  as  the  chief  reafon 
of  their  thin  population''.  It  fcems  to  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  hardflilps  and  dant^crs  o(  favage 
life,  which  take  off  the  attention  from  the  fcxual 
paffion.  And  that  thefe  arc  the  principal  caufcs 
of  It  among  the  Americans,  rather  than  any  ab- 
folute  conftitutional  dcfed,  appears  probable, 
from  its  dimlnlihing  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  thefe  caufes  arc  mitigated  or 
removed.  In  thofc  countries  of  America,  where 
from  peculiar  fituation  or  further  advantages  in 
improvement,  the  hardlliips  of  favage  life  arc 
lefs  fevercly  felt,  the  paflion  between  the  fexes 
becomes  more  ardent.  Among  fome  of  the 
tribes  feated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  well  ftored 
■with  fifij,  or  others  that  inhabit  a  territory  greatly 
'Travels  to  diftxtrcr  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  il.  p.  223. 

''  Voyage  dans  I'lntcrieur  de  I'Afiique,  tom.  i.  p.  la,  13. 
abounding 
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abounding  in  gai^e  or  much  improved  in  agri-^ 
culture^  tht  women  arc  more  valued  and  ad* 
mired;  and  as  hardly  any  reftraint  is  impofed 
on  the  gratification  of  defirc,  the  difTolUtion  o( 
their  manners  is  fometimes  cxceffivc'^i 

If  we  do  not  then  confider  this  apathy  of  the 
Americans  as  a  natural  defedl  in  the  bodily 
frame,  but  merely  ^  a  general  coldnefs»  and  an 
infrequcncy  of  the  calls  of  the  iexual  appetite^ 
we  Ihall  not  be  inclined  to  give  much  weight 
to  it  as  affeSing  the  number  of  children  to  a 
marriage ;  but  fhall  be  difpofed  to  look  for  the 
caufe  of  this  unfruitfulnefs  in  the  condition  and 
cufloms  of  the  women  in  a  favage  ftate.  And 
here  we  Ihall  find  reafons  amply  fufBcient  to 
account  for  the  faiS  in  qucftion* 

It  is  finely  obfervcd  by  Dr.  Robertfon>  that 
'*  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the 
*'  progrefs  of  arts  and  civilization,  is  a  quefl:ion 
**  which  in  the  wantonncfs  of  difputation  has 
*'  been  agitated  among  philofophers.  That 
*'  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinement  of  po- 
*'  lilhed  manners  for  a  happy  change  in  their 

■  Robcrtfon,  b.  iv.  p.  71.  Letters  Edif.  &  Curieufes,  torn* 
yn,  p.  48.  322,  330,  torn.  vii.  p.  20.  i2mo.  edit.  1780.  Char- 
levoix, torn.  iii.  p.  303,  423,  Hennepin,  Mocursdcs  Sauvages> 

"  ftate. 
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"  {late,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no 
"  doubt'."  In  every  part  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  moll:  general  charaiflcriftic?  of  the  favage  is 
to  defpifc  and  degrade  the  female  fcx^  Among 
moft  of  the  tribes  in  America  their  condition  is 
fo  peculiarly  grievous,  that  fcrvitude  is  a  name 
too  mild  to  defcribe  their  wretched  ftate.  A 
wife  is  no  better  than  a  bcaft  of  burden.  While 
the  man  pafl"cs  his  days  in  idlencfs  or  amufemcnt, 
the  woman  is  condemned  to  incelTant  toil. 
Talks  are  impofcd  upon  her  without  mercy,  and 
fervices  are  received  without  complacence  or 
gratitude'^.  There  arc  fome  diftrids  in  America 
where  this  flate  of  degradation  has  been  fo  fe- 
verely  felt,  that  mothers  have  deflroyed  their 
female  infants,  to  deliver  them  at  ouce  from  a 
life  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  fuch  a  mi- 
serable flavery^. 

This  flatc  of  deprclTion  and  conftant  labour 

'Roherlfon,  b.  iv.  p.  IP3. 

^  Robcnfon,  b.  iv.  p.  lOj.  Letters  Eilif.  pafliim.  Cliarlc- 
voix  Hift.  Nouv.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  387.  Vov-  ilc  I'iroulc,  c,  ix. 
p.  401,  4tD.     London. 

■  Robcnfon,  b.  iv.  p.  105.  Lettres  EJif,  torn.  vi.  p.  329. 
Major  Rogei's  North  AincrJca,  p.  ill.  Crcuxii  Hift.  Clinad. 

P-.57- 

'  Robertfoa,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Raynal,  Ilifl.  des  tntJes,  toni.  iv. 
c  vii.  p.  1 10.  Svo.  ic  vol.  1 795. 
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added  to  the  unavoidable  hardfhips  of  favage 
life  muft  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  office  of 
child-bearing' ;  and  the  libertinage  w'hich  ge- 
nerally prevails  among  the  women  before  mar- 
riage, with  the  habit  of  procuring  abortions, 
muft  necelTarily  render  them  more  unfit  for 
bearing  children  afterwards ^  One  of  the 
miffionarics  fpeaking  of  the  common  praftice 
among  the  Natchez  of  changing  their  wives, 
adds,  unlcfs  they  have  children  by  them;  a 
proof,  that  many  of  thefc  marriages  were  un- 
fruitful, which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  libertine  lives  of  the  women  before  wcd- 
Jock,  which  he  had  prcvioufly  notlced^ 

•  The  caufes  that  Charlevoix  affigns  of  the 
fterility  of  the  American  women,  arc,  the  fuck- 
ling  their  children  for  feveral  years,  during  which 
time  they  do  not  cohabit  with  their  hufbands; 
the  exccflive  labour  to  which  they  are  always 
condemned  in  whatever  iituation  they  may  be ; 
and  the  cuftom  eftabliihed  in  many  places  of 

*  Robcrtfon,  b.  ir.  p.  io6.    CrcuxH  Ilift.  Canadk  p.  57, 

Lafitau,  torn.  i.  p.  59^^ 

*»  Robcrtfon.  b.  iv*  p*  72.  Ellis*s  Voyage,  p.  198*   Burkc*» 
-America,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

^  Leures  £dif.  torn*  vii.  p»  20.  224 
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permitting  the  young  women  to  proftitutc  tUem- 
fclves  before  marriage.  Added  to  this,  he  fays, 
the  extreme  mifery  to  which  thefc  people  are 
Ibmctimes  reduced  takes  from  them  all  defirc 
of  having  children''.  Among  fomc  of  the  ruder 
tribes  it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themfclvcs 
with  rearing  more  than  two  of  their  ofFspring^ 
When  twins  are  born  one  of  them  is  com- 
monly abandonad,  as  the  mother  cannot  rear 
them  both;  and  when  a  mother  dies  during  the 
period  of  fuckling  her  child,  no  chance  of  pre- 
ferving  its  life  remains,  and,  as  in  New  Holland, 
it  is  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  the  brcaft 
that  nourl{hed  It'. 

As  the  parents  arc  frequently  expofed  to  want 
themfclves,  tlie  difficulty  of  fupportlng  their 
children  becomes  at  times  fo  great,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  the  ncccfllty  of  abandoning  or  de- 
ftroying  them''.  Deformed  children  are  very 
generally  expofed;  and  among  forae  of  the  tribes 
in  South  America,  the  children  of  mothers  who 
do  not    bear  their  labours  well    experience    b 

'Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  304., 
''Robertfon,  b.  i?.  p.  ID7.      Lcures  Edif.  torn.  ix.  p.  140. 
'Robertfon,  b,  iv.  p.  J07.     Lcttres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  86. 
*  RobenfoQ,  b.  iv.  p.  108. 

TOL.  1.  E  fimilot 
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{imilar  fate  from  a  fear  that  the  offspring  may 
inherit  the  weaknefs  of  its  parent". 

To  caufes  of  this  nature  we  muft  afcribc  the 
remarkable  exemption  of  the  Americans  from 
deformities  of  make.  Even  when  a  mother 
endeavours  to  rear  all  her  children  without 
diflindtion,  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  perifhcs  under  the  rigorous  treatment 
that  muft  be  their  lot  in  the  favage  ftalc,  that 
probably  none  of  thofe  who  labour  under  any 
original  weaknefs  or  infirmity  can  attain  the 
age  of  manhood.  If  they  be  not  cut  off  as  foon 
as  they  are  born,  they  cannot  long  protradl  their 
lives  under  the  fevere  difcipline  that  awaits 
themb.  In  the  Spanifh  provinces,  where  the 
Indians  do  not  lead  fb  laborious  a  life,  arid  are 
prevented  from  dcftroying  their  children,  great 
numbers  of  them  are  deformed,  dwarfifti,  mu- 
tilated,  blind  and  deaf^ 

Polygamy  feems  to  have  been  generally  al- 
lowed among  the  Americans,  but  the  privilege 
was  feldom  ufcd,  except  by  the  Caciques  and 

*  Lafitau,  Moeurs  de  Sau?.  torn*  i.  p.  592. 

*»  Charlevoix,  tom.  iii.  p.  303.  Raynal;  Hift.  dcs  In^s, 
4oin.  viii.  1.  xv.  p.  22.  *KobertfoD,-b.ivp  .  73.  Voyage 

d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.p.  233*  '     . 
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chiefl,  and  now  and  then  by  others  In  fotric  of 
the  fertile  provinces  of  the  South,  where  fubfift- 
cnce  was  more  eafily  procured.  The  difficulty  of 
fupporting  a  iamily  confined  the  mals  of  the 
people  to  one  wife';  and  this  difficulty  was  fo 
generally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  fa- 
thers, before  they  confented  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage,  required  unequivocal  proofs  in 
the  fuitor  of  his  ikill  in  hunting,  and  his  confe- 
quent  abiUty  to  fupport  a  wife  and  children'*. 
The  women,  it  is  faid,  do  not  marry  early; 
and  this  fcems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  libertin- 
agc  among  them  before  marriage,  fo  frequently 
taken  notice  of  by  the  mifiionaries  and  other 
writers''. 

The  cuftoms  above  enumerated,  which  appear 
to  have  been  generated  principally  by  the  ex* 
pcrience  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  rear- 
ing of  a  familyt  combined  with  the  number 
of  children  that  rauft  neceflarily  perifli  undef 
the  hardfhips  of  favage  life,  in  fpite  of  the  beft 
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•Robenfon,  b.  Iv.  p.  loi,     Leltrcs  FiJif.  torn.  viii.  p.  8-. 

''Lcttrei  Edif.  torn,  ix.  p.  364.     Itobcrlfon,  b.  iv.  p.  115. 

"^Robertfon,  b.  iV.  ji.  I07.  ^Leities  Edif.  palSm. 

Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  \,  p.  343.     Burke's  Ameitca,  vol.  i. 
p.  187.     Chavlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p.  303,  304. 
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efforts  of  their  parents  to  fave  them*,  muftr 
without  doubt,  moft  powerfully  repreis  the  rif* 
ing  generation. 

When  the  young  favage  has  pafled  fafely 
through  the  perils  of  his  childhood,  other  dangers 
fcarcely  lefs  formidable  await  him  on  his  approach 
to  manhood.  The  difeafes  to  which  man  is  fub- 
j.e6l  in  the  favage  ftatc,  though  fewer  in  num- 
ber are  more  violent  and  fatal  than  thoic  which 
prevail  in  civilized  focicty.  As  favages  arc  woa- 
dcrfiilly  improvident,  and  their  means  of  fub- 
ijftonce  always  precarious,  they  often  pafs  from 
the  extreme  of  want  to  exuberant  plenty,  ac«* 
cording  to  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  in  the 
chace,  or  to  the  variety  in  the  produ6lions  pf 
the  feafbns^  Their  inconiiderate  gluttony  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  their  fevere  abftinence  in  the 
other,  are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  human  con- 
ftitution;  and  their  vigour  is  accordingly  at 
fome  feafons  impaired  by  want,  and  at  others 
by  a  fuperfluity  of  grofs  aliment,  and  the  diibr^ 
dcrs  arifmg  from  indigeftions '.     Thefe,  which 

^  Creuxius  fays,  that  fcarcely  one  in  thirty  reaches  naanhood, 
.(Hid.  Canad.  p.  57)  ;  but  this  muft  be  a  very  great  exag- 
.geration, 

"^Robertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  85.    *  Charlevoix,  tooi.  iii.  p.  30^,303. 
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may  be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  confc- 
quence  of  their  mode  of  living,  cut  off  cofidcr- 
able  numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are 
likewife  extremely  fubjed  to  confumptions,  to 
pleuritic,  afthraatic,  and  paralytic  difordcrs, 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  hardlhips  and 
fatigues  which  they  endure  in  hunting  and 
vfar,  and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  fcafons  to 
which  they  are  continually  cxpofcd". 

The  miflionarics  fpeak  of  the  Indians  in 
South  America  as  fubjed:  to  perpetual  difeafc* 
/or  which  they  know  no  remedy''.  Ignorant  of 
the  ufc  of  the  moft  fimple  herbs,  or  of  any 
■change  in  their  grofs  diet,  they  die  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes  in  great  numbers.  The  jcfult  Fauque  fays,  . 
that  in  all  the  different  excurfions  which  he  had 
made,  he  fcarcely  found  a  iingle  individual  of  an 
advanced  age*.  Robcrtfon  determines  the  pe- 
riod of  human  life  to  be  ffiorter  among  favages 
than  in  well-regulated  and  induffrious  commu- 
nities'". Raynal,  notwithftandlng  his  frequent 
•declamations  in  favour  of  favage  life,  fays  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  that  few  are  lo  long  lived  as 
our  people  whofe  manner  of  living  is  more  uni- 

'Robertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  86.     Charlevoix,   tom.  iii.  p.  364. 

Lafiun,  torn.  li.  p.  360,361.     "Lcitrcs  £dif.  Mm.  viii.  p.Ujt 

*  Lettrcs  EdiC  torn.  viLp.  317.  ct  feq,         "ib.  iv.  p.  86- 
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form  and  tranquil'.  And  Cook  and  P6rouft 
confirm  thcfc  opinions  in  the  remarks  which 
they  make  on  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nor th weft  coaft  pf  America  \ 

In  the  vaft  plains  of  South  America,  a  bum-- 
ing  fun  operating  on  the  extcnfive  fwamps  an^ 
the  indundations  that  fucceed  the  rainy  fcafons^ 
fbmetimes  generates  dreadful  epidemics.  The 
miffionarics  fpcak  of  contagious  diftempers  asi 
frequent  among  the  Indians,  and  occafjoning  at 
times  a  great  mortality  in  their  villages  ^  The 
fmall-pox  every  where  makes  great  ravagesjj 
as,  from  want  of  care  and  from  confined  habi- 
tatipns,  very  few  that  are  attacked  recover  froni 
it**.     The  Indians  of  Paraguay  arc  faid  to  be 

a 

extremely  fubjeft  to  contagious  diftempers, 
notwithftanding  the  care  and  attentions  of  the 
Jefuits.  The  fmall-po^  and  malignaqt  fevers^ 
which,  from  the  ravages  they  mals^p,  are  called 
plagues^  frequently"  defolate  thefc  flourilhing 
miftions,  and,  according  to  UUoa,  were  the  caufc 
that  they  had  not  incrcafcd  in  proportion  to  ^hc 

*Raynal,  b.  xv.  p.  a3.  ^  Cpol^,  third  Yoy.  vpl.jii, 

fh.  ii.  p.  5^0.     Voy.  dc  Peroufe,  ch.  ix.  *Lcttrcs  Edif, 

tom.viii.  p.  79*  339.  tom.  ix.  p.  125.  *  Voyage  d'Ulloa| 
^901.  i.  p,  349.  ^    ■ 

time 
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time  ot  their  eflablillimcnt,  and  the  profound 
peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  % 

Thcfe  epidemics  arc  not  confined  to  the 
fouth.  They  are  mentioned  as  if  they  were  not 
uncommon  among  the  more  northern  nations''; 
and  in  a  late  voyage  to  the  northwcft  coaft  of 
America  captain  Vancouver  gives  an  account^ 
of  a  very  cxtmordinar)'  dcfolatlon  apparently 
produced  by  fome  dillcmpcr  of  this  kind.  From 
New  Dungcnefs  he  travcrfcd  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  coaft  without  feeing  the  fame 
number  of  inhabitants.  Deferted  villages  were 
frequent,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  fcattered  favagcs  that  had  been 
obfcrved  in  that  extent  of  country.  In  the  dif- 
ferent excurfions  which  he  made,  particularly 
about  Port  Difcovery,  the  ikulls,  limbs,  ribs, 
and  back -bones,  or  fome  other  veftigesof  the  hu- 
man body,  were  fcattered  promifcuoufly  in  great 
numbers;  and,  as  rio  warlike  fears  were  obferved 
on  the  bodies  ot  the  remaining  Indians,  and  no 
particular  figns  of  fear  and  fufpicion,  the  mud 
probable  conje<Sure  iccms  to  be,  that  this  de- 
population muft  have  been   occafioncd  by  pefli- 


b(fa  "joji-V^V&yajje  ■tl'UlIoa,  torn,  i."  p.  549, 
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lential  difcafe  *•  The  fmall  p(5x  appears  to  be 
common  and  fatal  among  the  Indians  on  this 
Goaft.  Its  indelible  marks  were  obferved  on 
many,  and  fcveral  had  loft  the  fight  of  one  eye 
from  it  ^ 

In  general,  it  maybe  remarked  of  favages,  that 
from  their  extreme  ignorance,  the  dirt  of  their 
perfons,  and  the  clofencfe  and  filth  of  their  ca- 
bins%  they  lofe  the  advantage  which  ufually 
attends  a  thinly-peopled  country,  that  of  being 
more  exempt  from  peftilential  difeafes,  than  thofo 
which  are  fully  inhabited.  In  fome  parts  of  Ame- 
rica the  houfes  are  built  for  the  reception  of 
many  different  families,  and  fourfcore  or  a  hun* 
dred  people  arc  crowded  together  under  the  lame 
roof.  When  the  families  live  feparately,  the 
huts  arc  icxtremely  fmall,  clofe,  and  wretched, 
without  windows,  and  with  the  doors  fp  low, 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  creep  on  the  hands  and 
knees  to  enter  them**.  On  the  north- weft  coaft 
of  America,  the   houfes  arc  in  general  of  the 

■  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  li.  c.  v.  p.  %^6.  **Id.  c.  iv. 
p.  24a.  «  Charlevoix  fpcaks  in  the  ftrongcft  terms  of  the 
extreme  iilih  and  ftench  of  the  American  cabins,  **  On  ne 
*<  peut  entrer  dans  leur  cabanes  qa'on  ne  (bit  impede  ;"  and 
|he  dirt  of  their  n^es^^  he  lays,  **  vous  fpnoit  horreur/* 
Vol.  iii.  p.  338.  ^  Bobertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  i8a.     Voyage 

d^lTlloa,  torn.  i.  p.  340. 
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large  kind ;  and  Mcares  defciibes  one  of  moil 
extraordinary  dimenfions  bclnnglng  to  a  chief 
near  Nootka  Sound,  in  which  eight  hundred 
pcrfans  ate,  Tat,  and  llcpt'.  All  v-iyagers  agree 
with  rclpedl  to  the  filth  of  the  habitations,  and 
the  pcrfonal  naftinefs  of  the  people  on  this 
coaft".  Captain  Cook  dtfcrlbcs  thtm  asfwarm- 
ing  with  vermin,  which  ihcy  pick  off  and  eat"; 
and  the  naftiueli  and  itench  of  their  houfes,  he 
iays,  is  equal  to  their  confufion ''.  P^roufc  de- 
clares that  their  cabins  have  a  nailinefs  and 
ftcnch  to  which  the  den  of  no  known  animal  in 
the  world  can  be  compared «. 

Under  fuch  circumilances,  it  may  be  eafdy 
imagined  what  a  dreadful  havoc  an  epidemic 
muft  make,  when  once  it  appears  among  them; 
and  it  does  not  feem  improbable,  that  the  degree 
of  filth  defcribed  fhould  generate  diftcmpers  of 
this  nature,  as  the  air  of  their  houfcs  cannot  be 
much  purer  than  the  atmofphere  of  the  moft 
crowded  cities. 

Thole  who  elcape  the  dangers  of  infancy  and 
of  difcafe  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  chances 

•  Mcares's  Voyage,  ch.  xii.  p.  138.  *>  U.  ch.  xxiii. 

p.  152.    Vanceover's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  1.  p-  313. 
'     .•iCoftlc's  3d  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  ^c.  iii,  p.  315. 

.'      .■  "Voy.  dc  Pcronfc,  ch.  ix.  p.  403. 
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of  war ;  and  notwithftanding  the  extreme  cau* 
tion  of  the  Americans  in  conducing  their  mill- 
tary  operations^  yet  as  they  feldom  enjoy   any 
interval  of  peace,  the  wafte  of  their  numbers  in 
war  is  confiderable  *.     The  rudeft  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights 
of  each  community  to  its  own  domains  ^     And 
as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  prevent 
others  from  deftroying  the  game  in  their  hunt* 
ing  ground^y  they  guard  this  national  property 
with  a  jealous  attention.     Innumerable  fubjeds 
of  difpute  ncceflarily  arife.     The  neighbouring 
nations  live  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  hoftility  with 
pach  other  c.     The  very  a<fl  of  increafing  in  one 
tribe  muft  be  aii  a6l  of  aggreffion  on  its  neigh- 
.bours^  as  a  larger  range  of  territory  will  be  ne- 
ccflary  to  fupport  its  inci^afed  numbers.     The 
conteft  will  in  this  Cafe  naturally  continue^  either 
till  the  equilibrium  is  rcflored  by  mutual  lo^s, 
or  till  the  weaker  party  is  exterminated,  or  driven 
from  its  country.     When  the  irruption  of  an 
enemy  defolatcs  their  cultivated  lands,  or  drives 
them  from  their  hunting  grounds,  as  they  have 

♦  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N-  Fr.  torn.  iii.  202,  ao3,  429* 

^  Rob^rtfon,  b.  iv.  p- 1 47.        ^  Ibid.  Lcttres Edif.  torn;  viii, 

.p.  40t  86,  &  pafGm.  Cpok's  3(1  Voy.  vol.  ii,  p.  324.  Me^rcb's 

Yoy.  ch.  xxi^v.  p.  267. 
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feldom  any  portable  ftorcs,  they  are  generally 
reduced  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people  of  the 
diftrid:  invaded  are  frequently  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  woods  or  mountains  which  can  afford 
them  no  fubfiftence,  and  where  many  of  them 
periih\  In  fuch  a  flight  each  confults  alone  his 
individual  fafcty.  Children  defcrt  their  parents, 
and  parents  confidcr  their  children  as  ftrangers. 
The  ties  of  nature  are  no  longer  binding.  A 
father  will  fell  his  fon  for  a  knife  or  a  hatchet  \ 
Famine  and  diftrcfles  of  every  kind  complete 
the  dcftruftion  of  thofe  whom  the  fword  had 
iparcd ;  and  in  this  manner  whole  tribes  arc 
frequently  extinguifhed% 

Such  a  ftate  of  things  has  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  generate  that  ferocious  fpirit  of  war- 
fare obfervable  among  favagcs  in  general,  and 
moft  particularly  among  the  Americans.  Their 
objcift  in  battle  is  not  conqucft,  but  deltrudlion  \ 
The  life  of  the  vidlor  depends  on  the  death  of 
his  enemy ;  and,  in  the  rancour  and  fell  Ipiritr 
of  revenge  with  which  he  purfues  him,  he  fcems 
pQiiftantly   to    bear  in  mind   the  diftrcfles  that 

•  Robcrtibn,  b  iv.  p.  I.  2  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn  iii. 
p^>203.  **  Lcttres  Edif.  torn,  viii.  p.  346.  '  Rolwjrtlon, 
b.  iv.  p.  1*]%,  Account  oi  N.  Ancrica,  by  Major  Rogers, 
p.  250,  <*Roberlfon,  b.  iv.  p.  1^0, 
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would  be  confequent  on  defeat*     Among  the 
Iroquois^  the  phrafe  by  which  they  cxprcfs  their 
refblution  of  making  war  againfl  an  enemy^  is, 
**  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation*"    If  they  folicit 
the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it 
to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flelh  of  their  enemies  ■• 
Among  the  Abnakis,    when    a    body  of  their 
warriors  enters  an  enemy's  territory,  it  is  gene- 
fally  divided  into  different  parties  of  thirty  or 
forty;  and   the  chief  fays  to  each,  to  you  is 
^ven  fuch  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to  you  fuch  a  viU 
)age^  &c.      Thefe  expreffions   remain  in  the 
]^guage  of  fome  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
cuftom  of  eating  their  prifoners  taken  in  war  no 
longer  exifb.     Cannibalifm,  however,  undoubt- 
edly prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world ""; 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dn  Robertfon, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  muft  have  had  its 
origin    in    extreme  want,    though  the  cuftom 
might  afterwards  be  continued  from  other  mo- 
tives.    It  feems  to  be  a  worfe  compliment  to 
human  nature,  and  to  the  favage  ftate,  to  attri- 
bute   this  horrid  rcpafl  to  malignant  paffions, 
without  the  goad  of  neccflSty,  rather  than  to 
the  great  law  of  felf-prcfervation,  which  has  at 

.•  Bobertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  164.      **  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p*  205. 

«  Robertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 
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times  overcome  every  other  feeling  even  among 
the  moll  humane  and  civilized  people.  When 
once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only  occafionally, 
from  this  caufc,  the  fear  that  a  lavage  might 
feel  of  becoming  a  repaft  to  his  enemies,  might 
eafily  raife  the  paffinn  of  rancour  and  re- 
venge to  fo  high  a  pitch,  as  to  urge  him  to  treat 
his  prifoners  in  this  way,  though  not  prompted 
at  the  time  by  hunger. 

The  milTionarics  fpcak  of  fevcral  nations, 
ivhich  appeared  to  ufe  human  flalh  whenever 
they  could  obtain  it,  as  they  would  the  fiefli  of 
any  of  the  rarer  animals*.  Thefe  accounts 
may  perhaps  be  exaggerated,  though  they  feem 
to  be  confirmed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  late 
voyages  to  the  northweft  coaft  of  America,  and 
by  Captain  Cook's  defcription  of  the  ftate  of 
fociety  in  the  fouthem  illand  of  New  Zealand  ^ 
The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  appear  to  be  can- 
nibals', and  the  chief  of  the  diftrid  Maquinna 

'Lettrcs  EJif.  lom.  viii,  p.  105,  ^71.  torn.  vi.  p.  266. 

^  Cautious  as  Cnptain  Cook  always  is,  he  fays  of  the- New 
ZeaUnden,  "itwasbut  too  evident  that  they  have  »  great  liking 
"  for  this  kind  of  food."  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  245.  And 
in  the  laft  voyage,  fpcaking  of  their  perpetual  hoftilities,  he 
fays,  "  and  perhaps  the  defire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no  fmall 
"  iadteiDcnt."    Vol.i.  p.  137. 

'  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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is  faid  to  be  fo  addidled  to  this  horrid  banquet^ 
that,  in  cold  bloody  he  kills  a  ilave  every  moon 
to  gratify  his  unnatural  appetite  *. 

The  predominant  principle  of  felf-prcferva- 
tion,  conneded  in  the  bread  of  the  iavage,  moft 
intimately,  with  the  fefety  and  power  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  prevents  the 
admiiTion  of  any  of  thofe  ideas  of  honour  and 
gallantry  in  war,  which  prevail  among  more 
civilized  nations.  To  fly  from  an  adverfary  that 
is  on  his  guard,  and  to  avoid  a  contefl  where  he 
cannot  contend  without  riik  to  his  own  pcrfon> 
and  confcquently  to  his  community,  is  the  point 
of  honour  with  the  American.  The  odds  of 
ten  to  one  arc  neceffary  to  warrant  an  attack  on 
a  perfon  who  is  armed  and  prepared  to  refifl;, 
and  even  then  each  is  afraid  .of  being  the  firft 
to  advance  ^.  The  great  objed  of  the  moft  re- 
nowned warrior  is  by  every  art  of  cunning  and 
deceit,  by  every  mode  of  ftratagem  and  furprifci 
that  his  invention  can  fuggcft,  to  weaken  and 
deftroy  the  tribes  of  his  enemies  with  the 
leall  poflTible  lofs  to  his  own.  To  meet^an  ene- 
my on  equal  terms  is  regarded  as  extreme  folly. 
To  fall  in  battle,  inftcad  of  being  reckoned  an 

»  Mcarcs's  Voy.  ch.  xxiiii.  p.  355* 
_^  ^'Lcttrcs  Ekiif.  torn.  vi.  p.  360. 
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honourable  death  %  is  a  misfortune,  which  fub- 
jcfts  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  rafhnefs  and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in 
wait  day  after  day,  till  he  can  rufh  upon  his 
prey  when  moft  fecure  and  leaft  able  to  refift 
him ;  to  ileal  in  the  dead  of  night  upon  his 
enemies,  fet  fire  to  their  huts,  and  maiTacre  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  defencelefs 
from  the  flames  \  are  deeds  of  glory,  which  will 
be  of  dcathlefs  memory  in  the  breafts  of  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidently  generated 
by  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  diflicultles  attending  the 
rearing  of  new  citizens  under  the  hardlhips  and 
dangers  of  favagc  life.  And  thefc  powerful  caufcs 
of  deftruftion  may  in  fbme  infl:anccs  be  fo  great, 
as  to  keep  down  the  population  even  confider- 
ably  below  the  means  of  fubfiftence ;  but  the 
fear  that  the  Americans  betray  of  any  diminution 
of  their  fociety,  and  their  apparent  wifh  to  in- 
creafc  it,  arc  no  proofs  that  this  is  generally  the 
cafe.  The  country  could  not  probably  fupport 
Ylie  addition  that  is  coveted  in  each  fbcicty; 
but  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  to  one  tribe,  opens 
to  it  new  fources  of  fubfiftence    in  the  com^ 

»  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  376.         ^  Robcrtfon,  b.  iv. 
p.*  1 55.     Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  182,  360. 
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parative  weakncfs  of  its  adverfaries ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  diminution  of  its  numbers,  fo  far 
from  giving  greater  plenty  to  the  remaining 
members,  fubjcAs  them  to  extirpation  or  famine 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  ftronger  neighbours. 

Tlie  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their  native  coun- 
try  in  Parraguay,  and  fettled  in  the  mountains 
towards  Peru.  They  found  iufEcient  fubfift- 
ence  in  their  new  country,  increafed  rapidly, 
attacked  their  neighbours,  and  by  fuperior 
valour,  or  fuperior  fortune,  gradually  extermi- 
nated them,  and  took  pofleflion  of  their  lands;, 
occupying  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  hav- 
ing increafed,  in  the  courfe  of  fpmc  years,  from 
three  or^four  thoufand  to  thirty  thoufand  % 
while  the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neighbours 
were  daily  thinned  by  famine  and  the  fword. 

Such  inllances  prove  the  rapid  increafe  pvca 
of  the  x^mericans  under  favourable  circumftan- 
ces,  and  fufficiently  account  for  the  fear  which 
prevails  in  every  tribe  of  diminifhing  its  num- 
bers, and  the  frequent  wilh  to  increafe  them  ^^ 

■  Lcttrcs  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  243.      Les  Chiriguanes  multi* 
^  plitrentprodigieufement,  ct  en  aflez  peu  d'annees  leur  nombre 
moDta  a  ticnte  mille  amcs.  ^  Lafitau,  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 

without 
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■Vfithout  fuppofing  a  fuperabundance  of  food  in 
the  territory  adlually  poflefled. 

That  tlie  caufcs"  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  affefling  the  population  of  the  Americans 
are  princijially  regulated  by  the  plenty  or  fcar- 
city  of  fubfiftence,  is  fufficiently  evinced  from 
the  greater  frequency  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
greater  numbers  in  each,  throughout  all  thofc 
parts  of  th=  country,  where  from  the  vici- 
nity of  lakes  or  rivers,  the  fupcrior  fertility  of 
the  foil,  or  further  advances  in  improvement, 
food  becomes  more  abundant.  In  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Oronoco, 
fcvcral  hundred  miles  may  be  traverfcd  in  dif- 
ferent directions  without  finding  a  fmgle  hut, 
or  obferving  the  footfteps  of  a  fingle  creature. 
In  fomc  parts  of  North  America,  where  the 
climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  foil  lefs  fer- 
tile, the  defolation  is  ftill  greater.  Vaft  trads 
•of    feme   hundred    leagues   have   been   croffed 

•  Thcfe  caufes  may  pethaps  appear  more  tlian  fufficlcnt  to 
keep  the  populatioh  ilowii  to  ths  level  of  the  means  of  fuh- 
liflence ;  and  they  certainly  would  be  fo,  if  ihc  reprefentations 
igiVen  of  the  unfruilfulncfs  of  the  Iniiian  women  were  univcf- 
fatly  or  e\'en  generally  true.  It  is  prohable  that  fonie  of  thg 
accounti  are  exaggerated,  but  it  is  dlfEcult  to  fay  which;  and 
it  mull  be  acknowIedgeJ,  that,  even  allowing  for  all  fuch  ex- 
.hggerations,  they  arc  amply  fufEcient  to  cn^iblifti  the  pomt 
propofed. 

YOL.  I,  r  t.b.TCKl'^ 
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through  uninhabited  plains  and  forcfts*.  The 
xniflionaries  fpeak  of  journics  of  twelve  days 
•without  meeting  with  a  iingle  fouP,  and  of 
immenfe  trails  of  country,  in  which  fcarcely 
three  or  four  fcattered  villages  were  to  be  found^. 
Some  of  thcfe  deferts  did  not  fumifh  game^ 
and  were  therefore  entirely  defolatc ;  others, 
which  were  to  a  certain  degree  flocked  with  it, 
were  travcrfcd  in  the  hunting  feafons  by  parties, 
who  encamped  and  remained  in  different  Ipots, 
according  to  the  fuccefs  they  met  with,  and 
were  therefore  really  inhabited  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  fubliftence  which  they  yielded  % 
Other  diftriAs  of  America  are  defcribed  as 
comparatively  fully  peopled ;  fuch  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  northern  lakes,  the  fhores  of 
the  MifTiiippi,  Louifiana,  and  many  provinces  in 
South  America.  The  villages  here  were  large, 
and  near  each  other,  in  proportibn  to.,  the  fu- 
perior  fruitfulnefs  of  the  territory  in  game  and 
fi(h,  and  the  advances  made  by  the  inhabitants 
in  agriculture^  The  Indians  of  the  great  and 
populous  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  fprung 
undoubtedly  from  the  fame  ftock,  and  originally 

*  Rpbertfony  b.  iv.  p.  129,  130- 
^  Lcttrcs  Edif.  torn  vi.  p.  357.        «  Lcttrcs  Edif.  torn.  vi. 
p.  3^^t%        ^  Lcttrcs  Edif.  loin.  ix.  p.  145.        «  Lcttrcs  Edif. 
torn.  vi.  p.  66,  JBi,  345.  torn.  Ix;  p.  145.  ^  Lcjtrcs^Edlf, 

,;|(qm./ix.  p.  90,  142.    Robertfoiii  b.  iv.  p.  J4i« 
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poffcffed  the  fame  cuftoms  as  their  ruder  bre- 
thren ;  but  the  moment  that,  by  a  tbrtunatc 
train  of  circumftanccs,  they  were  led  to  im- 
prove and  extend  their  agriculture,  a  cdniidcr- 
able  population  rapidly  tullowed,  in  fpite  of  the 
apathy  of  the  men,  or  the  deflrutHiiTe  habits  of 
the  women.  Thefe  habits  would  indeed  in  a. 
great  meafure  yield  to  the  change  of  circum- 
ftances ;  and  the  fubftltution  of  a  more  quiet 
and  fedentary  life,  for  a  life  of  perpetual  wan- 
dering and  hardftiip,  would  immediately  render 
the  women  more  fruitful,  and  enable  them  at 
the  fame  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a  larger 
family. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  American  continent, 
as  dcfcribed  by  hlftorians,  the  population  fecms 
to  have  been  fpread  over  the  furfacc  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  part^;,  in  the 
aiflual  ftatc  of  their  indullry  and  irfi prove ment, 
could  obtain  ;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
prcfled  hard  againft  this  limit,  rather  than  fell 
ihort  of  it,  appears  from  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  diftrefi  for  want  of  food  in  all  parts  of 
America. 

Remarkable  inifcinces  occur,  according  to  Dr. 

Ilobertfon,  of  the  calamities  whi.'h  rude  nationr 

F  2  {uff« 
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fufFcr  by  famine.  As  one  of  them,  he  mentions 
an  account  given  by  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  dc 
Vaca,  one  of  the  Spanifh  adventurers,  who  re- 
iided  almoft  nine  years  among  the  favages  of 
Florida.  He  defcribes  them  as  unacquainted 
with  every  fpecies  of  agriculture,  and  living 
chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  different  plants,  which 
they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering 
from  place  to  place  in  fcarch  of  them.  Some- 
times they  kill  game,  fometimes  they  catch  fi(h, 
but  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  that  their  hunger 
IS  fo  extreme,  as  to  compel  them  to  eat  ipidc^f 
the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  ferpents,  a^lrind 
of  undluous  earth,  and,  I  am  perfuadcd,  he  fays, 
that  if  in  this  country  there  were  agiy  ftones,  they 
would  fwallow  them.  They  prefcrvc  the  bones 
of  fiflies  and  ferpents,  which  they  grind  into 
powder  and  eat.  The  only  fcafon  when  they 
do  not  fuffcr  much  from  famine  is  when  a 
certain  fruit  like  the  opuntia,  or  prickly-pcar,  is 
ripe  ;  but  they  are  ibmetimes  obliged  to  travel 
far  from  their  ufual  place  of  refidencc  in  order 
to  find  it.  In  another  place,  he  obfcrvcs,  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pais  two  or  thre? 
days  without  food'. 

Ellis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  feelingly 

^  Robertfon,  notjp  a8.  to  p.  117.  b.  iv* 
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dcfcribcs  the  {uffcrings  of  the  Indians  in  that 
neighbourhood  from  extreme  \vant.  Having 
mentioned  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  he  fays, 
"  Great  as  thcfc  hardfhips  are  which  refult 
"  from  the  rigour  of  the  cold,  yet  it,  may  juftly 
"  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  much  inferior  to 
**  thofe  which  they  feel  from  the  fcarcity  of 
*'  provifions,  and  the  difficulty  they  arc  under 
^'  of  procuring  them.  A  flory  which  is  related 
*'  at  the  facflories,  and  known  to  be  true,  will 
*'  fufficiently  prove  this,  and  give  the  compaf- 
*'  fionate  reader  a  jufl  idea  of  the  miferies  to 
^'  which  thefe  unhappy  people  arc  expofcd." 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  a  poor  Indian  and 
his  wife,  who,  on  the  failure  of  garne,  having  cat- 
en  up  all  the  iTcins  which  they  wore  as  clothing, 
were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  extremity  of  fup- 
porting  thcmfelvcs  on  the  flefh  of  two  of  their 
children*.  In  another  place  he  fays,  "  It  has 
*'  foipetimes  happened,  that  the  Indians  who 
<*  come  in  fummcr  to  trade  at  the  fadories, 
miffing  the  fuccours  they  cxpcdcd,  have  been 
obliged  to  fingc  off  the  hair  from  thoufands 
**  of  beaver  fkins  in  order  to  feed  upon  the 
*'  leather.'" 

The  Abbe  Raj  n^l^  who  is  continually  reafon 

•p.  196.  ^f.  194. 
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ing  moft  incoufiftcntly  in  his  comparifons  of 
:(avage  and  civilized  life,  though  in  one  place 
he  fpeaks  of  the  favagc  as  morally  fure  of  a 
competent  fubfiftencc,  yet  in  his  account  of 
the  nations  of  Canada  fays,  that  though  they 
lived  in  a  country  abounding  in  game  and  fi(h, 
yet  in  fbme  feaions,  and  fometimes  for  whole 
years,  this  reiburce  failed  them ;  and  famine  then 
occafioned  a  great  deflrudion  among  a  people 
who  were  at  too  great  a  diflancc  to  aflift  each 
other*. 

Gharlevoix,    ipcaking  of  the  inconveniences 

and  diflrcfles  to  which  the  miffionaries  were 

«•  •  • 

fubjeft,  obferves,  that  not  unfrpqucntly  the  evil^ 
which  he  had  been  defcribing  are  effaced  by  z^ 
greater,  in  compariibii  of  which  all  the  others 
are  nothing.  This  is  famine.  It  is  true,  fays; 
he,  that  the  iayages  can  bear  hunger  with  as 
much  patience  as  they  fliow  careleffnefs  in 
providing  sigainft  it ;  but  they  arc  fometimes 
reduced  to  extremities  beyond  their  power  to 
fupport^         •    . 

It  is  the  general  cuftom  among  mpft  of  the 
American  nations,  even  thofc  which  have  made 
fomc  progrcfs  in  agriculture,  to  difperfe  them- 

^  Raynal,  Hift.  des  Indes,  totn.  viii.  1.  xv.  p/  22. 
*»  Hift.  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  338. 
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felves  in  the  woods  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  to  fiibfift  for  fome  months  on  the- 
produce  of  thechace,  as  a  principal  part  of  their 
annual  fupplics\  To  remain  in  their  villages 
expofcs  them  to  certain  famine';  and  in  the 
woods  they  are  not  always  fure  to  efcapc  it. 
The  moft  able  hunters  rometimcs  fall  of  fucceis, 
even  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of  game" ; 
and  in  their  forefts,  on  the  failure  of  this  re- 
fourcc,  the  hunter  or  the  traveller  Is  expofed  to 
the  moft  cruel  want*".  The  Indians  in  their 
hunting  cxcuriions  are  fometimes  reduced  to 
pafs  three  or  four  days  without  food';  and  a 
miflionarv  relates  an  account  of  fome  Iroquoia 
who,  on  one  of  thefe  oceafions,  having  fup- 
portcd  thcmfelves  hs  long  as  they  could,  by  eat- 
ing the  lliins  which  they  had  with  them,  their 
ihoes,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  at  length,  in  de- 
fpair,  facrificed  fome  of  the  party  to  fupport 
the  reft.  Out  of  eleven,  five  only  returned 
alive  ^ 

The  Indians  in  manv  parts  of  South  America 


•  Letlrcs  Eilif.  ton;,  vi.  p.  65,  81,  345.  ix.  145. 
"  Leitrcs  EJif.  torn,  vi,  82,  196,  I97,  J15,  ijc.  151. 
=  Chnrlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  201.     Hennepin,  Mceurs 
I  4e*Saav.  p.  ;8.  ''  Lcttres  Eilif.  win.  vi.  p.  167,  220. 

*Id.  torn,  vi,  p-  33.  'IJ.  torn.  vi.  p.  71. 
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live  in  extreme  want*,  and  arc  fomctimes  dci 
ftroycd  by  abfblute  famines  \  The  iflands,  rich 
as  they  appeared  to  be,  were  peopled  fully  up  tq 
the  level  of  their  produce.  If  a  few  Spaniards 
fettled  in  any  diftrift,  fuch  a  fmall  addition  of 
fopernumerary  mouths  foon  occafioned  a  feverc 
dearth  of  provifions^  The  flourifliing  Mexican 
empire  was  in  the  fame  ftate  in  this  refpeft ) 
and  Oortez  often  found  the  grcatoft  difficulty 
ki  procuring  fubfiftcnce  for  bis  fmall  body  of 
foldiers**.  Even  the  Miflions  of  Paraguay,  with 
all  the  care  and  forefighfe  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
notwithftanding  that  their  population  was  kept 
down  by  frequent  cpidcmicks,  were  by  no 
means  totally  exempt  from  the  preffure  of  want. 
The  Indians  of  the  Miffion  of  St.  Michael  arc 
mentioned  as  having  at  one  time  increafed  fo 
much,  that  tho  lands  capable  of  cultivation  in 
their  neighbourhood  produced  only  half  of  the 
grain  neceflary  for  their  fiipport^.  Long  droughts 
often  deftroycd  their  cattle^,  and  occafioned  a 
failure  of  their  crops;  ?ind  on  thefe  occafions 
fome  of  the  Miffions  were  reduced  to  the  moft 

*  Lettres  Edif.  totn.  vii.  p.  383.  ix.  140.  ^  U.  torn.  viii. 
p.  79.  ^  Robertfon,  b.  iv.  p.  I2i.  j^urke's  America,  vol. 
i.  p.  30.  ^  Robertfon,  b.  viii.  p.  212.  *  \^\Xtt%  £4ii^» 

torn.  ix.  p..  381.        ■  Id.  torn.  ix.  p.  191. 
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extreme  indigence,  and  would  have  pcrifhe(l 
itora  famine,  but  for  the  affiilance  of  their 
neighbours*. 

The  late  voyages  to  the  northweft  coafl:  of 
America  confirm  thcfc  accounts  of  the  frequent; 
preflure  of  want  in  fuvage  life,  and  Ihow  the 
uncertainty  of  the  rcfo'irce  of  fi filing,  which 
feems  to  afford,  in  general,  the  moft  plentiful 
harveft  of  food  that  is  furniflacd  by  unaffiftecj 
nature.  Thq  fea  oa  the  coaft  nqar  Nootka 
Sound  is  ^Idom  or  never  fo  much  frozen  as  tQ 
prevent  the  inhabitants  fron-^  having  i^ccefs  to  it. 
Yet  frdm  the  very  great  precautions  tiicy  uic  iij 
layifig  up  ftorcs  for  the  winter,  and  their  attcn* 
tion  to  prepare  and  prefcrvc  whatever  food  is 
capable  of  it;  for  the  colder  feafons,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fea  ?it  thefe  times  yields  no  fifli ;  and 
it  appears  that  they  often  undergo  vfry  great 
Jiardfliips  from  want  of  provifions  in  the  cold 
months^.  During  a  Mr.  Mackay's  llay  at  Nootka 
Sound,  from  1786  to  1787,  the  length  and  fe- 
vcrity  of  the  winter  occafioned  a  famine.  Th^ 
ftock  of  dried  fifli  was  expended,  and  no  frcfl^ 
fupplics  of  any  kind  were  to  be  caught,  fo  tha( 
the  natives  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  fixed 

*  Lcttrcs  Edif.  topi  ix.  p.  2c6,  38c. 
P  Mcarcs's  Voy.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  266. 
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allowance,  and  the  chiefs  brought  every  day  to 
our  countr}'men  the  ftatcd  meal  of  feven  dried 
herrings*  heads.  Mr.  Mearcs  fays,  that  the  pe- 
rufal  of  this  gentleman's  journal  would  lliock 
any  mind  tinftured  with  humanity.* 

Captain  Vancouver  mentions  fome  of  the 
people  to  the  north  of  Nootka  Sound  as  living 
very  miferably  on  a  pafte  made  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  pine  tree  and  cocklcs^  In  one  of  the  boat 
excurfions,  a  party  of  Indians  was  met  with  who 
had  fome  halibut,  but  though  very  high  prices 
were  offered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  part 
with  any.  This,  as  Captain  Vancouver  obferves, 
was  lingular,  and  indicated  a  very  fcanty  fuj)- 
ply'.  At  Nootka  Sound  in  the  year  1 794  fifti 
had  become  very  fcarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant 
price ;  as,  cither  from  the  badnefs  of  the  feafon, 
or  from  negleft,  the  inhabitants  had  experienced 
the  greateft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions  during 
the  winter^. 

Peroufe  defcribes  the  Indians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Francois  as  living  during  the 
fummer  in  the  greateft  abundance  by  fifliing, 
but  expofed  in  the  winter  to  perifti  from  want^ 

•  Mcarcs's  Voy.  ch.  xi.  p.  13a.  ^  Vancouvcr*s  Voy. 

vol  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  273.  '  H.  p.  282.  ^  Id.  vol.  HI. 

b.  vi  c.  i.  p.  304.        *  Voy.  dc  Peroufe,  ch.  ix.  p.  400. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  imagines, 
that  the  American  tribes  have  never  increafed 
fufficicntly  to  render  the  paftoral  or  agricultural 
ftate  neceilary  to  them";  but,  iVom  fome  caufc 
or  other,  they  have  nc  adopted  in  any  great  de- 
gree thefe  more  plenuful  modes  of  procuring  fub- 
fiitencc,  and  therefore  cannot  have  increafed  fo 
as  to  become  populous.  If  hunger  alone  could 
have  prompted  the  favage  tribes  of  America  to 
fuch  a  change  in  their  habits,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  there  would  have  been  a  fmgle  nation  of 
hunters  and  fiftiers  remaining;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  fome  fortunate  train  of  circumllances,  in 
addition  to  this  ilimulus,  is  neceffary  for  the 
purpofc ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  probable,  that 
thcfc  arts  of  obtaining  food  will  be  firft  in- 
vented and  improved  in  thofc  fpots  that  are  beft 
fuited  to  them,  and  where  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  fituation,  by  allowing  a  greater  number 
of  people  to  fublift  together,  would  give  the 
fairefJ:  chance  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
human  mind. 

Among  moft  of  the  American  tribes  that  we 
have  been  confidering,  fo  great  a  degree  of 
equality  prevailed,  that  all  the  members  of  each 

•  Sketches  of  the  Hifl,  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  gg,  105.  Svo. 
zA  edit. 
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com  munity  would  be  nearly  equal  (harers  in  the 
general  hardfhips  of  favage  life,  and  in  the 
preiTure  of  occafional  famines.  But  in  many  of 
the  more  fouthern  nations,  as  in  BagotaS  and 
among  the  Natchez**,  and  particularly  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  where  a  great  diflindlion  of  ranks 
prevailed,  and  the  lower  clafles  were  in  a  flate 
of  abfolutefervitudeS  it  is  probable  that,  on  oc« 
caiion  of  any  failure  of  fubHftence,  thefe  would  be 
the  principal  diffcrers,  and  the  pofi^ive  checks  to 
population  would  afl  almoil  cxcluiively  on  this 
part  of  the  community. 

The  very  extraordinary  depopulation  that  has 
taken  place  among  the  American  Indians,  may 
appear  to  fome  to  contradift  the  theory  which 
is  intended  to  be  eftablifhed ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  caufes  of  this  rapid  diminution  may  all 
be  rcfolved  into  the  three  great  checks  to  popula* 
tion  that  have  b.er\  ilated.;  and  it  is  not  aiTerted, 
that  thefe  checks,  operating  from  particular  cir<r 
cumftances  with  unufual  force,  may  not  in  fame 
inftanccs  be  more  powerful  even  than  the  prin-? 
ciple  cf  increafe. 

The  iniatiahle  fondnels  of  the   Indians  for 

•  Robcrtfon,  b.  iv.  p,  141.     *>  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  51. 
Robcrtfon,  b.  iv.  p.  139.         *  Robcrtfon,  b.  vii.  p.  190,  2^\. 
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fpirituous  liquors',  which  acxx>rding  to  Charle- 
voix is  a  rage  that  paffcs  all  cxp^cffion^  by 
producing  among  them  perpetual  quarrels  and 
contefts,  which  often  terminate  fatally,  by  ex- 
pofmg  them  to  a  new  train  of  diforders  whicl;|L 
their  mode  of  life  unfits  them  to  contend  with, 
and  by  deadening  and  deftroying  the  generative 
faculty  in  its  very  fource,  may  alone  be  confidcr- 
cd  as  a  vice  adequate  to  produce  the  prefent  de^ 
population.  In  addition  to  this  it  ihould  be 
obferved,  that  almofl  every  where  the  connexion 
of  the  Indians  with  Europeans  has  tended  to 
break  their  (pirit,  to  weaken  or  to  give  a  wrong 
diredlion  to  their  induftry,  and  in  confcquencc 
to  diminifh  the  fources  of  fubfiftence.  In  St. 
Domingo,  the  Indians  ncglcfted  purpofely  to 
cultivate  their  lands  in  order  to  ftarvc  out  their 
cruel  oppreffors^  In  Peru  and  Chili,  the  forced 
induftry  of  the  natives  was  fatally  dire<fted  to 
the  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  inftead 
of  cultivating  its  furface ;  and  among  the  north- 
ern nations,  the  extreme  dcfire  to  purchafc 
European   fpirits  direfted  the  induftry  of  the 

■ 

•  Major  Rogers*$  Account  of  North  America,  p.  210. 
^  0iarIevoix,  torn.  lii.  p.  30!.       *  Robertlbn.  b.  ii^  p.  )85i 
Euikc's  Amerlcai  vol.  i.  p.  jco. 
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grcatcft  part  of  them,  almoft  cxclufively,  to  the 
procuring  of  peltry  for  the  purpofe  of  this  ex- 
change', which  would  prevent  their  attention 
to  the  more  fruitful  fources  of  fubfiftencc,  and 
at  the  fame  time  tend  rapidly  to  deftroy  the 
produce  of  the  chacc.  The  number  of  wild 
animals,  in  all  the  known  parts  of  America,  is 
probably  even  more  diminifhed  than  the  num- 
ber of  people^.  The  attention  to  agriculture 
has  every  where  llackcned,  rather  than  incrcafed 
as  might  at  firft  have  been  expcfted,  from  Eu- 
ropean connexion.  Irt  no  part  of  Amcricaj 
cither  North  or  South,  do  we  hear  of  any  of  the 
Indian  nations  living  in  great  plenty,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  diminifhed  numbers.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  to  fay, 
that  even  now,  in  fpite  of  all  the  powerful  caufcs 
of  deftruftion  that  have  been  mentioned,  the 
average  population  of  the  American  nations  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the  average 
quantity  of  food,  which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
their  induftry  they  can  obtain. 

*  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  a6o. 
^  The  general  introdudion  of  fire  arms  among  the  Indian^ 
bas  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  dhuinution  of  t^  wiltf 
animals. 
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Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  IJlands  of  the  South  Sea. 

X  HE  Abbe  Raynal  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
ftatc  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  and  of  iflanders  in  gc- 
neraly  lays  of  them  :  *'  It  is  among  thcfe  people 
"  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of 
"  fingular  inftitutions  that  retard  the  progrefe 
'*  of  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  caftra* 
tion  of  males,  the  infibulation  of  females,  late 
marriages,  the  confecration  of  virginity,  the 
*'  approbation  of  celibacy,  the  punifhments  cx- 
**  crcifed  againft  girls,  who  become  mothers  at 
**  too  early  an  age*,'*  &c.  Thele  cuftoms  caufed 
by  a  fuperabundance  of  population  in  ifland3 
have  been  carried,  he  fays,  to  the  continents, 
where  philolbphcrs  of  our  days  are  ftill  cm- 
ployed  to  invcftigate  the  reafon  of  them.  The 
Ahb6  docs  not  feem  to  be  aware,  that  a  lavage 
tribe  in  America  furrounded  by  enemies,  or  a 
civilized  and  populous  nation  hemmed  in  by 
others  in  the  fame  ftatc,    is  in  many  rclpcds 

*  Raynal,  Hift.  dcs  Indcs,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  3.     10  vols. 
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circumftanced  like  the  iflanden  l^hough  th<i 
barriers  to  a  further  increafc  of  population  bd 
not  ib  well  defined^  and  fb  open  to  commori 
obfervatiort,  on  continents  as  on  iflands^  yet 
they  ft  ill  prefcnt  obllacles  that  arc  nearly  is  m- 
furmountable ;  and  the  emigrant^  impatient  oi 
the  diftrcffes  which  he  felt  in  his  own  country,  is 
by  no  means  fecurc  of  finding  relief  in  another. 
There  is  probably  no  ifland  yet  known,  the  prd* 
duce  of  which  could  not  be  further  incifeafed^ 
This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  of  the  whole  earth. 
Both  are  peopled  up  to  their  adlual  produce. 
And  the  whole  earth  is  in  this  rcfpeft  like  ah 
ifland.  But  as  the  bounds  to  the  number  of 
people  on  iflands,  particularly  when  they  arc  of 
fmall  extent,  are  fo  narrow,  and  fb  diftinftly 
marked,  that  every  perfon  muft  fee  and  acknow- 
ledge them,  an  inquiry  into  the  checks  to  popU* 
lation  on  thofc  of  which  we  have  the  moft  au- 
thentic accounts  may  perhaps  tend  confiderabJy 
to  illuftrate  the  prefcnt  fubjeft.  The  queflioh 
that  is  afkcd  in  Captain  Cook's  firft  voyage, 
with  rcfpcft  to  the  thinly  fcattcrcd  favages  6f 
New  Holland,  "  By  what  means  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  fuch  a  number 
**  as  it  can  fubfift*  ?"  may  be  afked  with  equal 

*  Cook's  Firft  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  240;  410, 
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propriety  rcfpeifting  the  moll  populous  illanda 
in  the  South  Sea,  or  the  beft  peopled  countries 
in  Europe  and  AHa.  The  qucftioii,  applied 
generally,  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  curious, 
and  to  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  fome  of  the 
moft  obfcurc,  yet  important  points,  in  the  hiftory 
of  human  foclety.  I  cannot  fo  clearly  and  con- 
cifcly  defcribe  the  precifc  aim  of  the  firft  part  of 
the  prefent  work,  as  by  faying,  tliat  it  is  an  en- 
deavour to  anfwer  this  queftion  fo  applied. 

Of  the  large  iflands  of  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  The  ftatc  of 
fociety  in  them  is  probably  very  limilar  to  that 
which  prevails  among  many  of  the  favage  na- 
tions of  America.  They  appear  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  different  tribes  who  are  engaged 
in  frequent  hoftilities  with  each  other.  The 
chiefs  have  little  authority ;  and  private  pro- 
perty being  in  confequence  infecure,  provifions 
have  been  rarely  found  on  them  in  abundance  ■. 
With  the  large  ifland  of  New  Zealand  we  arc 
better  acquainted;   but  not  in  a  manner  to  give 

•  Sec  the  different  accounts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain, 
in  the  Hiflo'ire  des  Navigations  aux  terres  Auftraltt ;  and  of 
New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides  in  Cook's  Second 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
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us  a  favourable  impreflTion  of  the  ftate  of  fociety 
among  its  inhabitants.  The  pitlure  of  it  drawn 
by  captain  Cook  in  his  three  different  voyages 
contains  feme  of  the  darkcft  fliades,  that  are  any 
where  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  humaa 
nature.  The  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility  in 
which  the  different  tribes  of  thefe  people  live 
■with  each  other,  fcems  to  be  even  more  ftriking 
than  among  the  favages  of  any  part  of  America'; 
and  their  cuftom  of  eating  human  fiefli,  and 
even  their  relilh  for  that  kind  of  food,  are  cfta- 
bliftied  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt  ^  Captain 
Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  exagge* 
rate  the  vices  of  favage  life,  fays  of  the  natives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  "  If  I  had  followed  the  advice  of  all  our 
"  pretended  friend;^,  I  might  have  extirpated 
"  l4ie  whole  race  ;  for  the  people  of  each  ham- 
**  let  or  village,  by  turns,  applied  to  mc  to  de- 
**  ftroy  the  other.  One  would  have  thought  it 
"  almxjft  impoftible  that  fo  ftriking  a  proof  of 
"  the  divided  ftate  in  which  thefe  miferablc 
"  people  live,  could  have  been  afligned'."  And 
in  the  fame  chapter  further  on,  he  lays,  "  From 

•  Cook's   Firft  Voyage,   vol.  ii.  p.  345.    Second  Voyagt, 
vol.i.  p.  loi.     Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p   161.  &c  ''Second 

Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  *  Third  Voyage,  vol,  i.  p.  124. 
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"  my  own  obfcrrations,  and  the  information  of 
"  Taweiharooa,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  New 
"  Zcalandcrs  niuft  live  under  pefpetual  appre- 
"  henfions  of  being  dcilroyed  by  e.ich  other; 
"  there  being  few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not, 
"  as  they  think,  fuftained  wrongs  from  ibmc 
"  other  tribes,  which  they  arc  continually  upon 
"  the  watch  to  rcrcngc.  i^nd  perhaps  the  de- 
"  fire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no  fmall  incite- 
"  ment.****Thuir  method  of  executing  their 
"  horrible  dcfigns  is  by  ftealing  upon  the  ad- 
"  verfc  party  in  the  night ;  and  if  they  find 
"  them  unguarded  (which  however,  I  believe 
"  is  Tcry  leldom  the  cafe)  they  kill  every  one 
"  indifcriminately,  not  even  fparing  the  women 
'•  and  children.  When  tlie  malTacre  is  com- 
"  pleted,  they  either  feaft  and  gorge  themfelves 
"  on  the  fpot,  or  carry  oft  as  many  of  the  dead. 
"  bodies  as  they  can,  and  devour  them  at  home 
"  with  a<Ss  of  brutality  too  (hocking  to  be  de- 
"  fcribcd.***:-"To  give  quarter,  or  to  take  pri- 
"  foners,  makes  no  part  of  the  military  law,  (b 
'*  that  the  vanquilhed  can  only  fave  their  lives 
"  by  flight.  This  perpetual  ftate  of  war,  and  dc- 
"  ftruAivc  method  of  conduding  it,  operates  fo 
"  llrongly  in  producing  habitual  circumfpe<flion, 
04  "  that 
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"  that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zealander 
"  off  his  guard,  cither  by  night  or  by  day'." 

As  thefc  obfervatlons  occur  in  the  laft  voyage, 
in  which  the  errors  of  former  accounts  would 
have  been  correfted,  and  as  a  conftant  ftate  of 
warfare  is  here  reprcfcntcd  as  prevailing  to  iuch 
a  degree,  that  it  may  be  confidercdas  the  prin- 
cipal check  to  the  population  of  New  Zealand, 
little  need  be  added  on  this  fubjeft.  We  arc 
not  informed  whether  any  cuftoms  are  praftifcd 
by  the  women  unfavourable  to  population.  If 
flich  be  known,  they  are  probably  never  rc- 
:  forted  to,  except  in  times  of  great  diflrcfi;  as 
:  each  tribe  will  naturally  wifli  to  increafe  the 
numbers  of  its  members,  in  order  to  give  itfelf 
greater  power  of  attack  and  defence.  But  the 
■  vagabond  life  which  the  women  of  the  Ibuthcrn 
ifland  lead,  and  the  conftant  ftate  of  alarm  ia 
which  they  live,  being  obliged  to  travel  and 
work  with  arms  in  their  hands  ^  muft  undoubt- 
edly be  very  unfavourable  to  geftation,  and 
tend  greatly  to  prevent  large  families. 

Yet  powerful  as  thefe  checks  to  population 
are,  it  appears,  from  the  recurrence  of  feafons  of 

"  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  1.  p.  137, 
*Id.  Second  Voy.  vgl.  i.  p.  137. 

:  ^-  fcarcity, 
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Scarcity,  that  they  feldom  reprcfs  the  number 
of  people  below  the  average  means  of  fubfift- 
cnce.  "  That  fuch  fcafons  there  are"  (Captain 
Cook  fays)  "  our  obfervatJons  leave  us  no  room 
**  to  doubt"."  Fifh  is  a  principal  part  of  their 
food,  which,  being  only  to  be  procured  on  the 
fca  coail,  and  at  certain  timesS  muft  always  be 
confidered  as  a  precarious  refourcc.  It  muft  be 
extremely  difficult  to  dry  and  preferve  any  con- 
fidcrable  ftorcs  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  fubjeifl  to 
fuch  conftant  alarms;  particularly,  as  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  the  bays  and  creeks  moft  abound- 
ing in  fifli  would  raoft  frequently  be  the  fubjeft 
of  obftinatc  conteft,  to  peopje  who  were  wander- 
ing in  fearch  of  food  t.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions are,  the  fcm  root,  yams,  clams,  and  po- 
tatoes*. The  three  laft  arc  raifed  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  feldom  found  on  the  fouthera 
ifland  where  agriculture  is  but  little  known  % 
On  the  occafional  failure  of  thefe  fcanty  rcfourccs 
from  unfavourable  fcafons,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  diilrefs  muft  be  dreadful.  At  fuch  pe- 
riods it  does  not  feem  improbable,  that  the  de- 
file of  a  good  meal  fhould  give  .additional  force 

■  Cook's  Firft  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  *  Id.  p.  45. 

*.Jd. Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  157.     ■'Id.  Firft  Voy.  iii.  p. 4^. 
•  id.  Firft  Voy.  vol.  a,  p.  405. 

<a3  to 
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to  the  defirc  of  revenge,  and  that  they  ftiould  be 

'  perpetually  deflroying  each  other  by  violence, 

'  as     the    only    alternative    of    perifhing   by 

» **  hunger'." 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  thinly  fcattcred 
I  fehabitants  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  crowded 
►  filores  of  Otaheite  and   the  Society   Iflands,    a 
I  different  fccne  opens  to  our  view.     All  appre- 
[fcenfion  of  dearth  fecms  at  firft  fight  to  be  ba- 
*ni(bed  from  a  country  that  is  dcfcribed  to  be 
fruitful  as  the  garden  of  the  Hcfpcrides ''.  But  this 
firft  impreflion  would  be  immediately  correfted 
by  a  moment's  refiedion.    Happinefs  and  plenty 
have  always  been  confidcred  as  the  moft  power- 
ful caufes  of  increafe.      In  a  delightful   climate 
where  few  difeafes  are  known,  and  the  women 
are  condemned  to  no  fevere  fatigues,  why  fliouM 
not  thefe  caufes  operate  with  a  force  unparal- 
lelled  in  lefs  favourable  regions  ?  Yet  if  they  did, 
where  could  the  population  find  room  and  food 
in  fuch  circumfcribed  limits  ?  If  the  numbers  in 
Otaheite,  not  40  leagues  in  circuit,   furprifed 
Captain  Cook,  when  he  calculated  them  at  two 
hundred  and  four  thoufand",  where  could  they 
be  difpofed  of  in  a  fingle  centurj-,  when  they 

■Cook's Firft  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p. 45.  •*  Miflionary  Voy. 

Appendix,  p.  347.  *  Cook'sSccond  Voy.  vol,  i.  p.  349. 
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would  amount  to  above  three  millions,  fuppof- 
ing  them  to  double  tkeir  numbers  every  twenty- 
five  years'.  Each  ifland  of  the  group  would  he 
in  a  fimilar  fituation.  The  removal  from  one 
to  another  would  be  a  ch-mge  of  place,  but  not 
achangeof  the  fpecies  of  dillrefs.  Eticftual  emi- 
.gration,  or  efFedual  importation,  would  be  ut- 
terly excluded,  from  the  fituation  of  the  iflands, 
and  the  ftate  of  navigation  among  their  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  fb  narrow  a 
compafs,  is  fo  clear,  precife,  and  forcible,  that 
we  cannot  efcapc  from  it.  It  cannot  be  an- 
iwercd  in  the  ufual  vague  and  inconfiderate  man- 
ner, by  talking  of  emigration,  and  further  cul- 
tivation. In  the  prefent  inflance,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge,  that  the  one  is  impofliblc, 
and  the  other  glaringly  inadequate.  The  fulleft 
conviftion  muft  flare  us  in  the  face,  that  the 
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'  1  feel  very  little  doubt  that  this  rate  of  increare  is  much 
flower  than  would  really  take  place,  fuppofing  every  check 
to  be  rcmoveil.  IfOtahcite,  -.vith  its  prefent  produce,  v/ac 
peopled  only  with  a  hundred  perfons,  tlie  two  Texes  in  equal 
numbers,  and  each  man  conftaiit  to  one  woman,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  for  five  or  fiK  fucceiEve  periods,  the  tncrcafe 
would  be  more  rapid  tlun  in  any  inftance  hitherto  known, 
and  that  they  would  probably  double  their  numbers  in  lefi 
than  fifteen  years. 
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people  on  this  group  of  iflands  could  not  con- 
tinue to  double  their  numbers  every  twenty-fire 
^ears ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  date  of  focicty  on  them,  we  muft  be  pcr- 
feftly  certain,  that  unlefs  a  perpetual  miracle 
render  the  women  barren,  we  (hall  be  able  to 
trace  fome  very  powerful  checks  to  population 
'  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The'  fucccflive  accounts  that  we  have  re- 
ceived of  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
•leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  the  exigence  of  the 
Earecoic  fbcietics*  which  have  juilly  occafioned 
Ifo  much  furprife  among  civilized  nations*    They 

*  have  been  fb  often  defcribed,  that  little  more 

*  need  be  faid  of  them  here,  than  that  promifcu- 
'  ous  intercourfe  and  infanticide  appear  to  be  their 

fundamental  laws.  They  coniift  exclufively  of 
'  the  higher  clafles ;  ^'  and*'  (according  to  Mr» 
-  Anderfon**)  *^  {o  agreeable  is  this  licentious  plaYi 

of  life  to  their  diipofltioQ,  tha<;  the  vaoik 
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•  Cook*s  Firft  Voy,  vd,  ii,  p.  ^07.  &lfcq.    Second  Voy. 
I.  K  p.  352,    Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  X^T^  8c  fc^.  Miffionary 
'  Voy.  Appendix,  p*  347,  410. 

-'    ^Mr.  Anderibn  aded  in  the  Rapacity  of  naturalift  and 

furgeon  in  Cook's  laft  voyage.    Captain  Cook  and  all  the 

'  €>fficer8  of  the  expedition  feem  to  have  had  a  very  high  opi^ 

won  of  his  talents  and  aocuracy  of  obfervatioot    His  aecounti 

therefore  may  be  looked  upon  9s  of  die  firft  ^lo^ority. 

*^  beautiful 
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**  beautiful  of  both  fexes  thus  commonly  fpend 
"  their  youthful  days,  habituated  to  the  pradicc 
**  of  enormities  that  would  difgrace  the  moft 
**  favage  tribes.* '**Whcn  an  Eareeoic  womaa 
*•  is  delivered  of  a  child,  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped 
"  in  water  is  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofc 
'*  which  fuffocates  it'."  Captain  Cook  obferves, 
"  It  is  certain,  that  thefe  focietics  greatly  pre- 
**  vent  the  incrcafe  of  the  fupcnor  claiTcs  of 
*•  people  of  which  they  are  compofcd''."  Of 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Though  no  particular  inftitutions  of  the  fame 
nature  have  been  found  among  the  lower  claflcs ; 
yet  the  vices  which  form  their  moft  prominent 
features  are  but  too  generally  fpread.  Infanti- 
cide is  not  confined  to  the  Eareeoics.  it  is  per- 
mitted to  all;  and  as  its  prevalence,  among  the 
higher  clafies  oi"  the  people,  has  removed  from 
it  all  odium,  or  imputation  of  poverty,  it  is 
probably  often  adopted  rather  as  a  fafhion  than 
a  refort  of  neceflity,  and  appears  to  be  praAifed 
familiarly  and  without  rcfcrve. 

It  is  a  yery  juft  obfervation  of  Hume,  that 
Jhc  pcrmiffion  of  infanticide  generally  contributes 
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Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol  ii.  p.  158,  159. 
H.  Second  Voy.  Toi.  1.  p.  3ja. 
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to  increafc  the  population  of  a  country*.  By 
removing  the  fears  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it 
encourages  marriage,  and  the  powerful  yearnings, 
of  nature  prevent  parents  from  reforting  to  fa 
cruel  an  expedient,  except  in  extreme  ciUes.  The 
felhlon  of  the  Eareeolc  focieties  in  Otahcitc  and 
its  neighbouring  iflands  may  have  made  them 
an  exception  to  this  obfcrvation,  and  the  cuftom 
has  probably  here  a  contrary  tendency. 

The  debauchery  and  promifcuous  intercourfe 
■phich  prevail  among  the  lower  dafles  of  people, 
though  in  fome  inftanccs  they  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  arc  cftabliQied  to  a  great  extent  on 
vnqueitionable  authority.  Captain  Cook,  in  a 
profeflcd  endeavour  to  refcuc  the  women  of 
Otahcitc  from  a  too  general  imputation  of  li- 
centloufncfs,  acknowledges  that  there  are  more 
of  this  chara<fler  here  than  in  other  countries, 
making  at  the  fame  time  a  remark  of  a  moft 
tfeciuvc  nature,  by  obferving,  that  the  womeo 
vbo  thus  condu(S  themfelvcs  do  qot  in  any 
refpeft  lower  their  rank  in  fociety,  but  mix  in- 
difcriminately  with  thofe  of  the  moft  virtuous 
chwaftei  ^ 

The  common  marriages  in  Otaheite  are  with- 

»  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  efiay  xi.  p.  431.  Syo.  1764. 
'■Cook'sSccpndVQy.  vol.i.  p.  187. 
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*4>ut  any  other  ceremony  than  a  prefent  from  the 
man  to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  And  this  feems 
to  be  rather  a  bargain  with  them  for  permif- 
^^  ^on  to  try  their  daughter,  than  an  abfolute  con- 
^(.traift  for  a  wife.  If  the  father  ftiould  think  that 
'  ■  he  has  not  been  fulficiently  paid  fur  liis  daugh- 
ter, he  makes  no  fcruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave 
her  friend,  and  to  cohabit  with  another  perfon 
who  may  be  more  Uberal,  The  man  is  always 
at  liberty  to  make  a  new  choice.  Should  his 
confort  become  pregnant,  he  may  kill  the  child, 
and  after  that  continue  his  connexion  with  the 
mother,  or  leave  her,  according  to  his  pleafurc. 
It  is  only  when  he  has  adopted  a  child,  and  fuf- 
fered  it  to  live,  that  the  parties  are  confidered  as 
in  the  marriage  ftate.  A  younger  wife,  however, 
may  afterwards  be  joined  to  the  firil ;  but  the 
changing  oi  connexions  is  much  more  general 
than  this  plan,  and  is  a  thing  fo  common,  that 
they  fpeak  of  it  with  great  indifference  \  Li- 
bcrtinlfm  before  marriage  feems  to  be  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  a  union  of  this  kind  ultimately. 

The  checks  to  population  from  fuch  a  ftate 
of  ibciety  would  alone  appear  fufficient  to  coun- 
ters^ the  cffc<fts  of  the  moft  delightful  climate 

^^^  »  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii,  p.  157, 
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and  the  moft  exuberant  plenty.  Yet  thefe  arc 
not  alL  The  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  iflands,  and  their  civil  contentions 
among  themfclves,  arc  frequent,  and  fometimes 
carried  on  in  a  very  deftruiftive  manner*.  Be- 
fides  the  waftc  of  human  life  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  conquerors  generally  ravage  the  ene- 
my's teritory,  kill  or  carry  off  the  hogs  and 
poultry,  and  reduce  as  much  as  poffible  the 
means  of  future  fubliftence.  The  iiland  of 
Otaheite  which  in  the  years  1767  and  1768 
iwarmed  with  hogs  and  fowls,  was  in  ^yy^  fo 
ill  fupplied  with  thefe  animals,  that  hardly  any 
thing  could  induce  t!ie  owners  to  part  with 
them.  This  was  attributed  by  Captain  Cook 
principally  to  the  wars  which  had  taken  plaoe 
during  that  interval**.  On  Captain  Vancouver's 
vifit  to  Otaheite  in  1791,  he  found  that  moft 
of  his  friends  which  he  bad  left  in  1777  were 
dead;  that  there  had  been  many  wars  iince 
that  time,  in  fome  of  which  the  chiefs  of  the 
weflern  diftrids  of  Otaheite  had  joined  the 
enemy  ;  and  that  the  king  had  been  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  completely  worfted,  and  his  own 

'Bougalnvillcy  Voy.  aatour  du  Monde,  ch.iit.  p.   217. 
Cook's  Firft  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  344.    Miflionary  Voy.  p.  %%^. 
*  Cork's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  i82»  183. 
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diftrifts  entirely  laid  wafte.     Moft  of  the  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  herbs,   which  Captain  Cook 
^^   .  had  left,  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  ravages  of       ^^ 
^H    war  ^M 

^^p  The  human  facrificcs  which  arc  frequent  iii  ^| 
Otaheitc,  though  alone  fuflicienc  itrongly  to  fix  ^H 
the  ftain  of  barbarifm  on  the  character  of  the  ^M 
natives,  do  not  probably  occur  in  fuch  confidct-  ^M 
able  numbers  as  materially  to  affeft  the  popu-  ^M 
lation  of  the  country ;  and  the  difeafes,  though 
they  have  been  dreadfully  increafed  by  European 

tcontaft,  were  before  peculiarly  lenient ;  and  ^- 
even  for  fome  time  afterwards,  were  not  marked  ^M 
by  any  extraordinary  fatality  ^  ^M 

The  great  checks   to  increafe    appear  to  be       ^M 
the  vices  of  promifcuous  intcrcourfe,  infanticide,       ^M 
and  war,    each  of  thefe  operating    with  very       ^M 
confiderablc  force.     Yet  powerful  in  the  pre-       ^M 
vention   and  dcftruiflion  of  life  as  thefe  caufes 
muft  be,   they  have  not  always  kept  down  the 
population  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfift- 
encc.     According  to  Mr.  Andcrfon,  "Notwith- 
*•  ftanding  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  ifland,  a 

I"  famine  frequently  happens  in  which  it  is  faid 
"  many  perifli.     Whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
•  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  6,  p.  98.  410. 
^  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
"  failure. 
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^*  failure  of  fome  feafons^  to  ovcr-pojnilatioh 
which  muft  fomctimcs  almoft  neceffarily 
happeA/  ot  wars,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dti- 
^'  tcrmine ;  though  the  truth  of  the  fa^  may 
**  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  great  economy  that 
*'  they  obferve  with  refpeft  to  their  food,  even 
^*  whth  th^re  is  plenty  \"  After  a  dinner  with 
d  chtif  at  Ulietea,  Captain  Cook  obfervcd,  that 
when  the  company  rofc,  many  of  the  commoki 
people  ruflied  in,  to  pick  up  the  cfumbd  v^hich 
had  falltn,  and  for  which  they  fearched  the 
leaves  very  narrowly.  Several  of  them  daily 
attended  the  Ihips,  and  affifted  the  butchers  for 
the  fake  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  which  wcfe 
killed.  In  general  little  feemed  to  fall  to  their 
fhare  except  offals.  *^  It  muft  be  owned,** 
Captain  Cook  fays,  "  that  they  are  ejtceedingly 
**  careful  of  every  kind  of  proviiion,  and  waftc 
**  nothing  that  can  be  eaten  by  mari,  flelh  arid 
''  fith  efpecially  \" 

From  Mr.  Anderfon*s  account,  it  appears  that 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  animal  food  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  and  then  it  is 
either  fifli,  fca  eggs,  or  other  marine  produc- 
tions ;  for  they  fcldom  or  never  eat  pork.     Thq 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  voK  ii.  p.  153, 154. 
*»  Id,  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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king  or  principal  ch-ef  is  alone  able  to  fumifli 
this  luxury  every  day ;  and  the  inferior  chiefs* 
according  to  their  riches,  once  a  week,  fort- 
night, or  month'.  When  the  hogs  and  fowU 
have  been  diminifhed  by  wars,  or  too  great  con- 
famption,  a  prohibition  is  laid  upon  thcfc  articles 
of  food,  which  continues  in  force  fometimcs 
for  feveral  months,  or  even  for  a  year  or  two, 
during  which  time,  of  courfe,  they  multiply 
Tery  faft,  and  become  again  plentiful ''.  The 
common  diet  even  of  the  Eareeoies,  who  are 
among  the  principal  people  of  the  iUands,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Andcrfon,  made  up  of  at  leaft 
nine  tenths  of  vegetable  food '.  And  as  a  dif- 
tin<ftion  of  ranks  is  fo  ftrongly  marked,  and  tht 
lives  and  property  of  the  lower  claflcs  of  people 
appear  to  depend  abfolutely  on  the  will  of  their 
chiefs,  we  may  well  imagine  that  thefe  chiefe 
•will  often  live  in  plenty,  while  their  vaflals  and 
Servants  are  pinched  with  want. 

From  the  late  accounts  of  Otaheite  in  the 
Miffionary  Voyage,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
depopulating  caufes  above  enumerated  have 
operated  with  moft  extraordinary  force  fince 
Captain  Cook's  laft  vifit.     A  rapid  fuccclTion  of 
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Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
f  Id.  p.  148. 
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deftru^Hve  wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval^ 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  intermediate  vifit  of 
Captain  Vancouver' ;  and  from  the  fmall  pro* 
portion  of  women  remarked  by  the  Miffion* 
aries^  we  may  infer  that  a  greater  number  of 
female  infants  had  been  deilroyed  than  for* 
roerly.  This  fcarcity  of  women  would  natu- 
rally increafe  the  vice  of  promifcuous  inter- 
courfci  and,  aided  by  the  ravages  of  European 
difeafes,  ilrike  moft  cffcAually  at  the  root  of 
population  \ 

It  is  probable  that  Captain  Cook,  from  the 
data  on  which  he  founded  his  calculation,  may 
have  overrated  the  population  of  Otaheite,  and 
perhaps  the  Miifionaries  have  rated  it  too  low"*; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  population  has 
very  confiderably  decreafed  fincc  Captain  Cook's 
viiit,  from  the  different  accounts  that  are  given 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  eco- 
nomy at  the  different  periods.  Captain  Cook 
and  Mr.  Anderfon  agree  in  defcribing  their  ex* 
treme  carefulnefs  of  every  kind  of  food;  and 
Mr.  Anderfon,  apparently  after  a  very  attentive 
invcftigation  of  the  fubjeA,  mentions  the  fre- 

*  Vancx)uvcr*s  Voy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7.  p.  137. 
*»  Miffionary  Voyage,  p.  192,  &  385. 
*  Id.  Appen.  p.  347.  f  Id  ch.  xiii.  p^  222» 
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quent  recurrence  of  i'amines.  The  Miffionarics, 
on  the  contrary,  though  they  ftrongly  notice  the 
diilrefs  from  this  caufe  in  the  Friendly  Iflands 
and  the  Marquefas,  fpeak  of  the  produftions  of  _  J 
Otaheitc  as  being  in  the  greatcft  prolufion  ;  and  ^  I 
obfervd,  that  notwithftandlng  the  horrible  wafte 
committed  at  feaftings,  and  by  the  Earecoie  fo- 
ciety,  want  is  feldom  known*. 

It  would  appear  from  thefe  accounts,  that  the 
population  of  Otaheite  is  at  prcfent  reprcfled 
coiiliderably  below  the  average  means  of  fub- 
fiftcnce,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  it  will  continue  long  fo.  The  variations  in 
the  ftatc  of  the  ifland  which  were  obfcrvcd  bj 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  different  vifits,  appear  to 
prove  that  there  are  marked  ofcillations  in  its 
profperity  and  population''.  And  this  is  exaiftljr 
what  wc  fhould  fuppofc  from  theory.  We  can- 
not imagine  that  the  population  of  any  of  thefe 
iflands  has,  for  ages  part,  remained  ftationary  at 
a  fixed  number,  or  that  it  can  have  been  regu- 
larly incrcailng,  according  to  any  rate,  however 
flow.  Great  flutSuations  muft  necefltirlly  have 
taken  place.  Ovcrpopuloufnefs  would  at  all 
times  increafe  the  natural  propcnfity  of  lavages 
'  Miflionary  Voy.  p.  195.  Appeu.  p.  385. 
*■  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  1 8a.  &  fcq.  &  346. 
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to  war ;  and  the  enmities  occafioned  by  aggref* 
fions  of  this  kind,  would  continue  to  fpread  de« 
vacation,  long  after  the  original  inconvenience, 
which  might  have  prompted  them,  had  ceaied 
to  be  felt  •.     The  diftreflcs  experienced  from  one 
or  two  unfavourable  feafbns,    operating   on  a 
crowded  population,  which  was  before  living 
with  the  greatcft  economy,  and  prelfing  hard 
againfl  the  limits  of  its  food,  would,  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  occaiion  the  more  general  pre- 
valence of  infanticide  and  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe^;  and  thefe  depopulating  caufes  would 
in  the  fame  manner  continue  to  ad  with  in- 
creafed  force,  for  fbme  time  after  the  occafion 
which  had  aggravated  them  was  at  an  end     A 
change  of  habits  to  a  certain  degree,  gradually 
produced  by  a  change  of  circumftanccs,  would 
foon  reftore  the  population,  which  could  not  long 
be  kept  below  its  natural  level  without  the  moft 
extreme  violence.     How  far  EUiropean  contact 
may  operate  in  Otaheitc  with  this  extreme  vio- 

*  MiiGonary  Voy.  p.  235. 
^  I  hope  I  may  never  be  mifunderftood  with  regard  tafome 
of  thefe  preventive  caufes  of  overpopalation,  and  be  fuppofed 
to  imply  the  ilightefl  approbation  of  them,  merely  becaufe  I 
Telaie  their  efic<£is.  A  caufe  which  may  prevent  any  particu- 
lar evil  may  be  beyond  .all  comparifon  worfe  than  the  evil 
itfelf. 
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lence,  and  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  former 
population,  is  a  point  which  experience  only  can 
determine.  But  Itiould  this  be  the  cafe,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  on  tracing  the  caufes  of  it,  we 
ihould  find  them  to  be  aggravated  vice  and 
mifcry.' 

Of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  we 
have  a  lefs  intimate  knowledge  than  of  Ota- 
heite;  but  our  information  is  fuffidcnt  to  aflurc 
us,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  all  the  principal 
groups  of  them  is  in  moft  rcfpeds  extremely 
fimilar.  Among  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich 
iflanders,  the  fame  feudal  fyilcm  and  feudal 
turbulence,  the  fame  extraordinary  powet  of 
the  chiefs  and  degraded  ftate  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  fociety,  and  nearly  the  fame  promifcuous 
intcrcourfc  among  a  great  part  of  the  people, 
have  been  found  to  prevail,  as  in  Otaheite. 

In  the  Friendly  Iflands,  though  the  power  of" 
the  king  was  faid  to  be  unlimited,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  the  fubjed  at  his  difpofal;  yet 
it  appeared,  that  fome  of  the  other  chiefs  atfted 
like  petty  fovcreigns,  and  frequently  thwarted 
his  meafures,  of  which  lie  often  complained* 
"  But  however  independent"  (Captain  Cook 
fays)  "  on  the  defpotic  power  of  the  king  the 
'  great  mcr^  may  be,  we  faw  inftanqcs  enough 
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"  to  prove,  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  have 
"  no  property  nor  lat'cty  for  their  pcrfons,  but 
"  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs,  to  whum  they  rc- 
"  fpetSively  belong'."  The  chiefs  often  beat 
the  inferior  people  mofl:  unmercifully  b,  and 
when  any  of  them  were  caught  in  a  theft  on 
board  the  fhips,  their  mafters,  far  from  inter- 
ceding for  them,  would  often  advife  the  killing 
of  thcms  which,  as  the  chiefs  themfelves  ap- 
peared to  have  no  great  horror  of  the  crime  of 
theft,  could  only  arife  from  their  confidering  the 
lives  of  thefc  poor  people  as  of  little  or  no 
value. 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  firft  vifit  to  the  Sand- 
wich ■lilands,  had  reafon  to  tliink  that  external 
wars  and  internal  commotions  were  extremely 
frequent  among  the  natives'*.  And  Captain 
Vancouver,  in  his  later  account,  ftrongly  notices 
the  dreadful  dcvartations  in  many  of  the  iflands 
from  thefc  caufes.  Incefiant  contentions  had 
occafioned  alterations  in  the  different  govern- 
ments fince  Captain  Cook's  vifit.  Only  one 
chief  of  all  that  were  known  at  that  time  wa!> 
living;  and,  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  few 
had  died  a  natural  death,  moH  of  them  having 

■  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  \.  p.  406.  ''  p.  233. 

J  '  p,  333..  '111.  vol,  ii.  p.  247. 
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been  killed  in  thcfe  unhappy  contcfts '.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  over  the  inferior  claiTcs  of 
die  people  in  tiie  Sandwich  Iflands  appears  to  be 
abfolute.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  paj 
them  the  moft  implicit  obedience ;  and  this 
ftate  of  fervility  has  manifeflly  a  great  effedl  in 
debating  both  their  minds  and  bodies".  The 
gradations  of  rank  feem  to  be  even  more  ftrongly 
marked  here  than  in  the  other  inlands,  as  the 
chiefs  of  higher  rank  behave  to  thofe  who  arc 
lower  in  this  fcalc  in  the  moft  haughty  and  op- 
preffive  manner '. 

It  is  not  known  that  either  in  the  Friendly  or 
Sandwich  Iflands  infanticide  is  pradifcd,  or 
that  inftitutions  are  eftabliflied  fimilar  to  the 
Earecoie  focietics  in  Otaheite  ;  but  it  feems  to 
be  ftatedon  unqucftionable  authority,  that  prof- 
titution  is  extenfively  ditfufud,  and  prevails  to  a 
great  degree  among  the  lower  claffes  of  women-', 
which  muft  always  operate  as  a  moft  powerful 
check  to  population.  It  fccms  highly  probable, 
that  the  toutous,  or  fervants,  who  fpend  the 
grcatcft  part  of  their  time   in  attendance  upon 
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the  chicft*,  do  not  often  mafry ;  and  it  is  e vi-» 
dent  that  the  polygamy  allowed  to  the  fupcrior 
people  muft  tend  greatly  to  encourage  and 
aggravate  the  vice  of  promifcuons  intercourfe 
among  the  inferior  claflcs. 

Were  it  an  eftablifhcd  faft,  that  in  the  more 
fertile  iflands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  very  little 
or  nothing  was  fufFcred  from  poverty  and  want 
of  food  ;  as  we  could  not  exped:  to  find  among 
favagcs  in  fuch  climates  any  great  ^egrce  of  vir- 
tuous reftraint,  the  theory  on  the  fubjeft  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice  including 
war  was  the  principal  check  to  their  population. 
The  accounts  which  we  have  of  theic  iflands 
llrongly  confirm  this  conclufion.  In  the  three 
great  groups  of  iilaqds  which  haye  been  noticed, 
vice  appears  to  be  a  nioft  prominent  feature. 
In  Eafter  Ifland,  from  the  great  difproportion  of 
the  males  to  the  females'*,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
doubted  that  infanticide  prevails,  though  the 
fa<ft  may  not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  our  navigators.  Peroufe  feemed  to  think 
that  the  women  in  each  diftri<S  were  common 
property  to  the  men  of  that  diftrift',  though  the 

■  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  394.  *»  Cook's  Second 

Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  289.  Voyage  dc  Peroufe,  c.  iv.  p.  3^3,  c.  v. 
p.  336.  4to.  1794.         ^  Peroufe,  c.  iv.  p.  3^6.  c.  v.  p.  336. 
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numbers  of  children  which  he  faw*  woulJ  rather 
tend  to  contradit!:!:  t^is  opinion.  Tlie  fluiflu- 
ations  in  the  population  of  Enfter  Ifland  appear 
to  have  been  very  confiderable  fince  its  firft  dif- 
covcry  by  Roggewein  in  1722,  though  it  cannot 
have  been  much  affected  by  European  inter-^' 
courfe.  From  the  defcription  of  Ptroufe  it 
appeared,  at  the  time  of  his  villt,  to  be  recover- 
ing its  population,  which  had  been  in  a  very  low 
ftate,  probably  cither  from  drought,  civil  diflen- 
fions,  or  the  prevalence  in  an  extreme  degree  ol 
infanticide  and  promifcuous  intercourfc.  When 
Captain  Cook  vifitcd  it  in  his  fecond  voyage,  he 
calculated  the  population  at  fix  or  fcven  hun- 
dred", Peroufe  at  two  thoufand';  and,  from  the 
number  of  children  which  lie  obfcrved,  and  the 
number  of  new  houfes  that  were  building,  he 
conceived  that  the  population  was  on  the  in- 
creafe  ■". 

In  the  Marianne  Iflands,  according  to  Pere 
Gobien,  a  very  great  number*  ot  the  young 
men  remained  unmarried,  lived  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eareeoic  focicty  in  Otaheite,  and 
'Pcroufe,  c.  v.  p  ^j'^.  *"  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vol.  1. 

p,  aSg.  'PcroiiTe,  c.  v.  p.  ^3-1.  ^  Ibid.  « XJnt 

infinite  tie  jeunes  (■ens.  Hiil.  Jts  Navigatijus  aut  terrcs 
Aullrales,  vd.  U.  \>.  507. 
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were  diftinguiflied  by  a  iimilar  name  \  In  the 
iiland  of  Formofa,  it  is  faid  that  the  women 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  children  into  the  world 
before  the  age  of  thirty  five.  If  they  were  with 
child  prior  to  that  period^  an  abortion  was  ef« 
fei^ed  by  the  prieftcfs,  and  till  the  hufband  was 
forty  years  of  age,  the  wife  continued  to  live,  in 
hex  father's  houfe,  and  was  <Mily  fcen  by  ftcalth\ 
The  tranfient  vifits  that  have  been  made  to 
ibme  other  iflands,  and  the  imperfedi  accounts 

•  Cook*8  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  note  of  the  Kditor. 

^  Harris's^  Colleftion  of  Voyages,  a  vols,  folio,  edit.  1744. 
vol  i.  p.  794.  This  relation  is  given  by  John  Albert  de 
Mandefloe,  aGeriTiAD  traveller  of  fome  reputation  for  fidelity, 
though  I  believe,  in  this  inftance,  he  takes  his  accounts  from 
the  Dutch  writers  quoted  by  Montefquieu,  (Efprit  de$  I*oix 
liv.  23.  ch.  17.)  The  authority  is  not  perha(>s  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  the  exigence  of  fo  ftrange  a  cuOom,  though  I  con«> 
fefs  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  wholly  improbable.  .  In 
the  fame  account  it  is  mentioned,  that  theie  is  no  difference 
of  condition  amon^  thefe  people,  and  that  their  wars  are  fo 
bloodlefi,  that  the  death  of  a  fing^e  perfon  generally  decides 
them,  hi  a  very  healthy  climate,  where  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  favourable  to  population,  and  a  community  of 
goods  was  eftabliihed,  as  no  individual  would  have  reafon  to 
fear  particuiaf  poverty  from  a  large  family,  the  government 
would  be  in  a  manner  conipelleii  to  take  upon  itfelf  the  fup* 
preffion  of  the  population  by  law;  and  as  this  would  be  the 
greateft  violation  of  every  natpral  feeling,  there  cannot  be  1^ 
more  forcible  argument  againft  a  community  of  goods, 

that 
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that  we  have  of  them,  do  not  enable  us  to  enter 
into  any  particular  detail  of  their  cuftoms ;  but 
from  the  general  fimilarlty  of  thefe  cuftoms,  as 
far  as  has  been  obferved,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  though  they  may  not  be  marked  by  feme 
of  the  more  atrocious  peculiarities  which  have 
been  mentioned,  vicious  habits  with  refpeiS  to 
women,  and  wars,  are  the  principal  checks  to 
their  population. 

Thefc  however  are  not  all.  On  the  fubjeft 
of  the  happy  flate  of  plenty  in  which  the  na- 
tives of  the  South  Sea  iflands  have  been  faid  to 
live,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  imagi- 
nations have  been  carried  beyond  the  truth,  by 
the  exuberant  dcfcriptions  which  have  fame- 
times  been  given  of  thefe  delightful  fpots.  The 
not  unfrequent  preffurc  of  want,  even  in  Ota- 
heite,  mentioned  in  Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage, 

I  has  undeceived  us  with  regard  to  the  moft  fer- 
tile of  all  thefe  Iflands ;  and  from  the  Miflionary 
Voyage  it  appears,  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  when  the  bread  fruit  is  out  of  fcafon,  all 
fuffer  a  temporary  fcarclty.  At  Oheitahoo, 
one  of  the  Marquefas,  it  amounted  to  hunger, 
and  the  very  animals  were  pinched  for  want  of 
food.  At  Tongataboo,  the  principal  of  the 
Friendly  Iflands,  the  chiefs  to  fecure  plenty 
changed 
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changed  their  abodes  to  other  iflands  V  and  at 
times  many  of  the  natives  fufFered  much  from 
want^  In  the  Sandwich  Iflands  long  droughts 
fometimes  occurs  hogs  and  yams  are  often 
very  fcarce  "*,  and  vilitors  are  received  with  an 
unwelcome    aufterity  very   different    from  the 

T 

profufc  benevolence  of  Otaheite.  In  new  Ca* 
ledonia  the  inhabitants  feed  upon  fpidcrs  %  and 
are  fometimes  reduced  to  eat  great  pieces  of 
fteatite  to  appeafe  the  cravings  of  their  hunger', 
Thefe  faAs  ftrongly  prove,  that  in  whatever 
abundance  the  produ(£lions  of  thefe  iflands  may 
be  found  at  certain  periods,  or  however  they 
may  be  checked  by  ignorance,  wars,  and  other 
caufes,  the  average  population,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  prcfles  hard  againfl:  the  limits  of  the  average 
food.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety,  where  the  lives  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  fcem  to  be  con* 
fidered  by  their  fuperiors  as  of  little  or  no 
value,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  Very  liable  to  be 
deceived  with  regard  to  the  appearances  of  abun- 
dance ;  and  we  may  eaiily  conceive  that  hogs 
and   vegetables   miglit  be  exchanged  in  great 

■  Miffionary  Voy.  Appcn.  p.  385.  "^Id.  p.  a.70.  ^Van- 
couver's Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.  ili.  c.  vili.  p.  230.    *Id.  c.  vii, and  viir, 

•Voyage  infearch  of  Peroufej  ch,  xiii.  pi4ao.  Eng.  tranft. 
i(tQ»  '  Id.  cb.  xiii*  p.  400*. - 

profufion 
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profufion  for  £^uropean  commodities  by  the 
principal  proprietors,  while  their  vafTals  and 
flaves  were  fufFering  fevcrely  from  want;. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  general  review  of  that 
department  of  human  ibciety,  which  has  been 
clafl'ed  under  the  name  of  favagc  life„  without 
obfcrving,  that  the  only  advantage  in  it  above 
civilized  life  that  I  can  difcover,  is  the  podeflioa 
of  a  greater  degree  of  leifure  by  the  mais  of  the 
people.  There  is  Icfs  work  to  be  donc»  and 
confequently  there  is  left  labour.  When  wc 
confider  the  inceiTant  toiji  to  which  the  lower 
claiies  of  fociety  in  civilized  life  are  condemned^ 
this  cannot  but  appear  to  us  a  fbriking  advan^ 
tage ;  but  it  is  probably  overbalanced  by  greater 
4ifadvantages.  In  all  thofe  countries  where 
provifions  are  procured  with  facility,  a  moft  ty- 
rannical diftindion  of  rank  prevails.  Blows 
jind  violations  of  property  fcem  to  be  matters 
of  courfe  ;  and  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people 
^re  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  degradation  much 
below  what  is  known  in  civilized  nations. 

In  that  part  of  favage  life  where  a  great  de- 
gree of  equality  obtains,  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing food,  and  the  hardfliips  of  inccfant  war, 
create  a  degree  of  labour  not  inferior  to  that 
Vhich  is  exerted  by  the  lower  cla!-cs  of  the 

people 
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people  in  civilized  focicty,  tKough  much  more 
xincqually  divided.  But  though  we  may  com- 
-  pare  the  labour  of  thefe  two  claflcs  of  human 
ibcicty,  their  privations  and  fufferings  will 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  Nothing  appears 
to  me  to  place  this  in  fo  ftriking  a  point  of 
^new,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  education  among 
the  ruder  tribes  of  favages  in  America.  Every 
thing  that  can^  contribute  to  teach  the  moft  un- 
moved patience  under  the  fevered  pains  and 
misfortunes,  every  thing  that  tends  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  narrow  all  the  fources  of  iympathy, 
is  moft  feduloufly  inculcated  on  the  favage. 
The  civilized  man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
may  be  advifcd  to  bear  evil  with  patience  when 
it  Comes,  is  not  inftrudled  to  be  always  expell- 
ing; it.  Other  virtues  are  to  be  called  into  ac- 
tion  befrdes  fortitude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for 
his  neighbour,  or  even  his  enemy  in  diftrefs ;  to 
encourage  and  expand  his  focial  afFe6lions ;  and 
in  general,  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  pleafurablc 
emotions.  The  obvious  inference  from  thefe 
two  different  modes  of  education  is,  that  the 
civilized  man  hopes  to  enjoy,  the  favage  expe6b 
only  to  fuffcr. 

The  prcpoftcrous  fyftem  of  Spartan  difcipline, 
jmd  that  unnatliral  abforption  of  every  private 

feeling 
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concern  for  the  public,  which  has 
fometimes  been  fo  abfurdly  admired,  could  ne- 
ver have  exifted  but  among  a  people  expofed  to 
perpetual  hardfliips  and  privations  from  inceflant 
war,  and  in  a  ftatc  under  the  conftant  fear  of 
dreadful  reverfes  of  fortune.  Inftead  of  con- 
fidering  thefc  phenomena  as  indicating  any  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  fortitude  and  patriotifm  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  Spartans,  I  fliould  merely 
confider  them  as  a  ftrong  indication  of  the  mi- 
ferable  and  almoft  favage  fiate  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Greece  in  general  at  that  time.  Like  the  com- 
modities in  a  market,  thole  virtues  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  grcateft  quantity,  for  which  there  is 
the  greatcft  demand  ;  and  where  patience  under 
pain  and  privations,  and  extravagant  patriotic 
facrifices,  are  the  moft  called  for,  it  Is  a  melan- 
choly indication  of  the  mifcry  of  the  people,  and 
the  infccurity  of  the  ftate. 


(     HO     ) 


CHAP.  VI 

Of  the  Chech  40  Population  among  the  anciettt  Inhabitants  of  tht 

North  of  Eur ope% 

A  HISTORY  of  the  early  migratiods  and  fettle-^ 

xnents  of  mankind)  with  the  motives  which 
prompted  them,  would  illaftrate  in  a  ftfiking 
manner  the  conftant  tendency  in  the  human 
race  to  increafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubfiftence* 
Without  fomc  general  law  of  this  nature,  it 
would  feem  as  if  the  world  could  never  have 
been  peopled.  A  ftatc  of  floth,  and  not  of  reft- 
lefinefs  and  aAivity,  feems  evidently  to  be  the 
natural  ftate  of  man ;  and  this  latter  difpofition 
could  not  have  been  generated  but  by  the  ftrong 
gpad  of  neceffity,  though  it  might  afterwards 
be  continued  by  habit,  and  the  new  aflbciations 
that  were  formed  from  it,  the  fpirit  of  entcr- 
prife,  and  the  thirft  of  martial  glory. 

We  are  told  that  Abram  and  Lot  had  fo  great 
fubftancc  in  cattle,  that  the  land  would  not 
bear  them  Both,  that  they  might  dwell  together. 
There  was  ftrife  between  their  herdfmcn.  And 
Abram  propofcd  to  Lot  to  feparate,  and  faid, 
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"  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  If  thou 
*'  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
"  right;  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then 
"  I  will  go  to  the  left'." 

This  fimpic  obiervatlon  and  propofal  is  a 
ftriking  illLiftration  of  that  great  fpring  of  ac- 
tion which  ovcrfprcad  the  whole  earth  with 
people;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  drove  fomc 
of  the  lefs  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
yielding  to  irrefiftiblc  prcifure,  to  feck  a  fcanty 
fubfiftence  in  the  burning  dcfcrts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  and  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  North 
America.  Thefirft  migrations  would  naturally 
find  no  other  obftacles  than  the  nature  of  the 
country ;  but  when  a  confidcrable  part  of  the 
earth  had  been  peopled,  though  but  thinly,  the 
poiTcffors  of  thefe  diftridts  would  not  yield  them 
to  others  without  a  ftruggle  ;  and  the  redundant 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  more  central  fpots 
could  not  find  room  for  themfcUes  without  cx- 
peUing  their  nearcft  neighbours,  or  at  leaft  palT- 
ing  through  their  territories,  which  would  ne- 
ceflarily  give  occafion  to  frequent  contefts. 

The  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Afia 
fecm  to  have  been  occupied  at  an  early  period 

*  Genelit,  ch.  xiii. 
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of  hiftory  by  nations  of  (hepherds.  Thucydidcs 
gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the  civilized  ilates  c/f 
Europe  and  Aiia»  ill  his  time>  could  not  reiift 
the  Scythians  united.  Yet  a  country  in  pafturc 
cannot  poflibly  fupport  fo  many  inhabitants  as 
a  country  in  tillage;  but  what  renders  nations 
of  ihepherds  fo  formidable,  is  the  power  which 
they  pofleis  of  moving  all  together,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  they  frequently  feel  of  exerting  this 
power  in  fearch  of  freih  pafturc  for  their  herds* 
A  tribe  that  is  rich  in  cattle  has  an  immediate 
plenty  of  food.  Even  the  parent  dock  may  be 
devoured  in  cafe  of  abiblute  neceflity.  The 
women  live  in  greater  eaie  than  among  nations 
of  hunters,  and  are  confequently  more  prolific* 
The  men,  bold  in  their  united  ilrength,  and 
confiding  in  their  power  of  procuring  pafturc 
for  their  cattle  by  change  of  place,  feel  probably 
but  few  fears  about  providing  ^r  a  family. 
Theie  combined  cauies  foon  produce  their  natu* 
nl  and  invariable  effeift,  an  extended  popular 
tion.  A  more  frequent  and  rapid  change  of 
place  then  becomes  neceflary.  A  wider  and 
more  e^teniive  territory  is  fucceflively  occupied. 
f^^  broads  defolation  extends  all  around  them. 
Want  pinches  the  lefs  fortunate  members  of  the 
ibciety;  and  at  length  the  impoflibility  of  fup- 

porting 
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porting  fuch  a  number  together  becomes  too 
evident  to  be  refifted.  Young  felons  arc  then 
pulhed  out  from  the  parent  ftock,  and  inflruft- 
ed  to  explore  frcfli  regions,  and  to  gain  happier 
icats  for  themfelvcs  by  their  fwords, 

"  The  world  is  all  before  them  wlicre  to  dioofe." 

Rcfllcfs  From  prefcnt  dlflrcfs,  fluflicd  with  the 
hope  of  fairer  profpeiSs,  and  animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  hardy  cnterprifc,  theic  daring  adventu- 
rers are  likely  to  become  formidable  adverfaries 
to  all  V\ho  oppofe  them.  The  ilihabitants  of' 
countries  long  fettled,  Engaged  jn  the  peaceful^ 
occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture,  would  not' 
often  be  able  to  refift  the  energy  of  men  a(!ling 
under  fuch  powerful  motives  of  exertion.     And 


^K       the  fre(^uent  contcfts   with  tribes   in  the  fame      ^| 
^R      circumftances  with    themfelvcs,    would    be  fo     H 
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many  ftruggles  for  exiftence,  and  would  be 
fought  with  a  defpcrate  courage,  infpired  by  the 
rcfletftion,  that  death  would  be  the  punifhment 
of  defeat,  and  life  the  prize  of  vidory. 

In  thcfc  favagc  conteih,  many  tribes  muft 
kave  been  utterly  pxterminated.  Many  pro- 
bably periflied  by  hardftiips  and  famine.  Others, 
■whofe  leading  ftar  had  given  them  a  happier 
^iredion,  became  great  and  powerful  tribes,  and 
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in  their  turn  fent  oflF  frcfh  adventurers  in  fearch 
of  other  feats.  Thefe  would  at  firft  owe  alle- 
giance to  their  parent  tribe ;  but  in  a  fliort  time 
the  ties  that  bound  them  would  be  little  felt, 
and  they  would  remain  friends,  or  become  ene- 
mies, according  as  their  power,  their  ambition^ 
or  their  convenience,  might  didate. 

The  prodigious  wafte  of  human  life,  occa- 
fioned  by  this  perpetual  ftruggle  for  room  and 
food,  would  be  more  than  fupplied  by  the 
rpighty  power  of  population,  aAing  in  fomc  de- 
gree unftiacklcd  from  the  conftant  habit  of  mi- 
gration. A  prevailing  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition  by  change  of  place,  a  conftant  expec- 
tation of  plunder,  a  power  even,  if  diftrelTcd,  of 
felling  their  children  as  ilaves,  added  to  the  na- 
tural carelcflhefs  of  the  barbaric  charader, 
^yould  all'confpire  to  raifc  a  population,  which 
would  remain  to  be  repreflcd  afterwards  by 
famine  or  war. 

The  tribes  that  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the 
more  fruitful  regions,  though  they  might  win 
them  and  maintain  themi)y  continual  battles^ 
rapidly  increafed  in  number  and  power,  from- 
the  increafed  means  of  fubfiflence;  till  at  length 
the  whole  territory,  from  the  confines  of  China 
to  the  ihores  of  the  Baltic,   was  peopled  by  a 

various 
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various  race  of  barbarians,  brave,  robuft,  ana 
cnterpriftng,  inured  to  hardlhlps,  and  delighting^ 
in  war'.  While  the  different  fixed  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  Aiia,  by  fupcrior  popula-'  \ 
tion  and  fuperior  fkill,  were  able  to  oppofc  aif 
impenetrable  barrier  to  their  deftroying  hordes, 
they  wafted  their  fupcrfliious  numbers  in  con- 
tcfts  with  each  other ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fettled  governments,  or  the 
cafual  union  of  many  of  thcfc  wandering  tribes, 
gave  them  the  afcendant  in  power,  the  ftorm 
difchargcd  itfelf  on  the  faircft  provinces  of  the 
earth ;  and  China,  Pcrfia,  Egypt,  and  Italy, 
were  overwhelmed  at  different  periods  in  this 
flood  of  barbarifm.  Thcfe  remarks  are  ftrongly 
exemplified  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empiTC* 
The  fhepherdsof  the  north  of  Europe  were  long 
held  in  check  by  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name.     The  for- 
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*  Tlis  various  brjtidiings,  divifions,  and  contcrts  of  the 
great  Tartar  nation  .irc  curioully  dcfcribcil  in  the  genealogical 
hinorjr  of  the  Tartars  by  the  Kliari  Abul  Ghaai ;  (tranfhlcJ 
into  ETigti/h  from  the  French,  witli  aJJitions,  in  2  vols.  8vo.) 
but  the  misfortune  of  all  hiftory  is,  that  while  the  motives  of 
a  few  princes  and  leaders,  in  their  various  pi  ojcifis  of  ambition, 
are  fomelimcs  detailed  vtith  accuracy,  the  motives  which  often 
crowd  their  Randards  with  .willing  followers  arc  totally  ofcr- 
lookcd. 
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midablc  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  in  fearch  of 
new  fcttlcments,  though  fignalized  by  the  dc- 
flru6lion  of  five  confular  armies,  was  at  length 
arrefted  in  its  vidlorious  career  by  Marius ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  taught  to  repent  their  rafh- 
ncfs  by  the  almoft  complete  extermination  of 
this  powerful  colony*.  The  names  of  Julius 
Casfar,  of  Drufus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus, 
imprcfled  on  their  minds  by  the  flaughter  of 
their  countrymen,  continued  to  infpire  them 
with  a  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  Roman  terri- 
tory. But  they  were  rather  triumphed  over, 
than  vanquilhcd** ;  and  though  the  armies  or 
colonies  which  they  fent  forth-  were  either  cut 
off  or  forced  back  into  their  original  feats,  the 
vigour  of  the  great  German  nation  remained 
unimpaired,  and  ready  to  pour  forth  her  hardy 
fpns  in  conftant  fucceffion,  wherever  they  could 
force  an  opening  for  themfclves  by  their  fwords. 
The  feeble  reigns  of  Decius,  Gallus,  iEmilianus, 
Valerian,  and  Gallicnus,  afforded  fuch  an  open- 
ing, and  were  in  confequence  marked  by  a  ge- 
neral irruption  of  barbarians.  The  Goths,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  have  migrated  in  the  courfe  of 
fome  years  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine, 
were  bribed  to  withdraw  their  viAorious  troops 

*  Tacitus  dc  Moribus  Germanorum,  f.  37.        ^  Id. 

by 
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by  an  annual  tribute.  But  no  fboncr  was  the  dan- 
gerous ftcret  of  the  wealth  and  wealcricfs  of  the 
Roman  empire  thus  revealed  to  the  world,  than 
new  fwartns  of  barbarians  fpread  devaftation 
through  the  frontier  provinces,  and  terror  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Rome*.  The  Franks,  the  AUe- 
manni,  the  Goths,  and  adventurers  of  lefs  con- 
fiderable  tribes  comprehended  under  thefc  ge- 
neral appellations,  poured  like  a  torrent  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire.  Rapine  and  oppreflSeri 
deftroyed  the  produce  of  the  prefent  and  the 
bope  of  future  harvefts.  A  long  and  general 
famine  was  followed  by  a  wafting  plague,  which 
for  fifteen  years  ravaged  every  city  and  province 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  judging  from  the 
mortafity  in  fome  fpots,  it  was  conjedured,  fhat 
in  9  few  years,  war,  peftilence,  and  famine,  had 
confumed  the  moiety  of  the  human  fpccies*. 
Yet  the  tide  of  emigration  ftUl  continued  at  in- 
tervals to  roll  impctuoufly  from  the  north,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  martial  princes,  who  repaired  the 
misfortunes  of  their  predeceflors,  and  propped 
the  falling  fate  of  the  empire,  had  to  accoinpUfh 
the  labours  of  Hercules  in  freeing  the  Roman 

■  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i. 
C.  X.  p.  407.  et  feq.  8vo.  Edit.  I783. 
^  Id.  vol.  i.  c.  X.  p.  455,  456. 
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territory  from  thcfe  barbarous  inyaders.  The 
Goths,  who,  \xi  the  year  250  and  the  following 
years,  ravaged  the  empire  both  by  fca  and  land 
4vith  various  fuccefs,  but  in  the  end  with  the 
^Imoft  total  lofs  of  their  adventurous  bands  *,  in 
the  year  26g  fent  out  an  emigration  of  immenfe 
numbers  with  their  wives  and  families  for  the 
purpofes  of  fettlement*'.  This  forrnidablc  body, 
which  was  faid  to  confift  at  firft  of  3^0,000 
barbarians  ^  was  ultimately  deftroyed  and  dif- 
perftd  by  the  vigour  and  wifdom  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  His  fucceflbr,  Aurclian,  encountered 
and  vanquifhed  new  hofts  of  the  fame  name 
that  had  quitted  their  fettlements  in  the  Uk- 
raine; but  one  of  the  implied  conditions  of  the 
peace  was,  that  he  fhould  withdraw  the  Roman 
forces  from  Dacia,  and  relinquifh  this  great  pro- 
vince to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  **.  A  new  and 
moft  formidable  invafion  of  the  Allemanni 
threatened  foon  after  to  fack  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  and  three  great  and  bloody  battles  were 
fought  by  Aurelian  bpfore  this  deftroying  hoft 
could  be  exterminated,  and  Italy  be  delivered 
from  its  ravages  ^ 

The    ftrength    of  Aurelian  had  cniflied  on 

•  Gibbon,  vol^  i.  c.  x.  p.  431.         ^  Id.  vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  13. 
f  ^d.  p.  II.        *!Id.  p.  19.  A.  D.  ayo.       *  Id.  p.  26. 

every 
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cvczy  fide  the  enemies  of  Rome.  After  his 
death  they  feemcd  to  revive  with  an  incrcafc  of 
fury  and  numbers.  They  were  again  vanquifhed 
on  all  fides  by  the  aftive  vigour  of  Probus  The 
deliverance  of  Gaul  alone  ftom  German  invad- 
ers is  reported  to  have  cofl  the  lives  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  barbarians'.  The  vidlorious 
emperor  purfued  his  fuccciles  into  Germany 
itfelf,  and  the  princes  of  the  country,  aftonifhcd 
at  his  prefence,  and  difmayed  and  exhaufted  by 
the  ill  fucccfs  of  their  laft  emigration,  fubmittca 
to  any  terms  that  the  conquerors  might  impofc  ^ 
Probus,  and  afterwards  Diocletian',  adopted  the 
plan  of  recruiting  the  exhaurted  provinces  of  the 
empire  by  granting  lands  to  the  fugitive  or 
captive  barbarians,  and  difpofing  of  their  fuper- 
fluous  numbers  where  they  might  be  the  leait 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  ftate ;  but  fuch 
colonizations  were  an  infufficient  vent  for  the 
population  of  the  north,  and  the  ardent  temper 
of  (he  barbarians  would  not  always  bend  to 
the  flow  labours  of  agriculture  '.  During  the 
vigorous  reign  of  Diocletian,  unable  to  make  an 
efFeftual  impreffion  on  the  Roman  frontiers,  the 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Gepida:,  the  Burgun- 

'  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  75.        '  \A.  p.  79,  A.  1>.  177. 

■=  Id.  c,  xiil.  p.  I  jz.  A.D.  196.      '  Id.  vol.  ii.  c.  xii. p.  84. 
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dians,  and  the  AUemanni,  wafted  each  other's 
ftrcngth  by  mutual  hoftilitics,  while  the  fubjeds 
of  the  empire  enjoyed  the  bloody  fpedacle,  con- 
icious,  that  whoever  vanquilh^d^  they  vanquilhed 
the  enemies  oi  Rome  *. 

Under  the  reign  of  Conft^^ntinc  the  Goths 
were  again  forqiidable.  Their  ftrength  had 
been  reftored  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  new  gene- 
ration had  arifcn,  which  no  longer  remembered 
the  n^isfortunes  of  ancient  davs  \  In  two  fuc- 
ceffivc  wars  great  numbers  of  tliem  were  flain. 
Vanquilhed  on  every  f^de^  they  were  driven  into 
the  mountains ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  feverc 
campaign^  above  a  hundred  thoufand  were  com- 
puted to  have  periftied  by  cold  and  hunger  % 
Conftantinc  adopted  the  plan  of  Probus  and  his 
fucccHors,  in  granting  lands  to  thofe  fuppliant 
barbarians  vyho  were  expelled  from  their  own 
country.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  a  com- 
petent portion  Jn  the  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  was  affigned  for 
the  habitation  and  fubfiftencc  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  Sarmatians^ 

The  warlike  Julian  had    to  encounter    and 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ii,  c.  xiii.  p.  130.  *»  Id.  c.  xiv.  p.  254. 

A.  D,  322.  ^  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  xviij.  p.  125.  A.D.  33::^. 

^  Id,  p.  127, 
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vanqutih  new  fwarms  of  Franks  and  Allcmanni, 
that^  emigrating  from  theirGerman  forells  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Conftantine,  fettled  in  different 
parts  of  Gaul,  and  made  the  fcene  of  ihcir  de- 
Vaftations  three  times  more  exten  vc  than  liv^t 
of  their  conquefts*.  Deltroycd  and  repulicd  on 
every  fide,  they  were  purfued  in  five  expeditions 
into  their  own  country  ^ ;  but  Julian  had  con- 
quered, as  fbon  as  he  had  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  midft  of  that  mighty  hive 
which  had  fcnt  out  fuch  fwarms  of  p conic  as 
to  keep  the  Roman  world  in  perpetual  dr::  id, 
the  principal  obftacles  to  his  progrefs  were  al- 
moft  impaflablc  roads  and  vaft  unpeopled  fo- 
lefts  \ 

Though  thus  fubdued  and  proflrated  by  the 
yiftorious  arms  of  Julian,  this  hydra-headed 
mqnlter  rofc  again  after  a  few  years  ;   and  the 

/       •  •  • 

firmnefs,  vigilance,  and  powerful  genius  of  Va- 
lentlnian  were  fully  called  into  adlion,  in  pro- 
te<fting  his  dominions  from  the  different  irrup- 
tions of  the  Allemanni,  the  Burgur^dians,  the 
Saxons,  the  Goths,  the  Qu^di,  and  the  Sar- 
matians  ^ 

»  Gibbon  vol.  iii.c.  xix.  p.  215.  A.  D.  376. 
^  Id.  p. 228.  and  vol.  iv.c.  xxii.  p.  17.  fiom  A.D.  357  to 359, 
^  Id.  vol    iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  17.  and  vol.  iii.  c.  xix.  p.  229. 
«*  Id  voK  iv.  c,  XXV,  from  A.  D.  364  to  375. 
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The  fate  of  Rome  was  at  length  determined 
by  an  irrcfiftiblc  emigration  of  the  Huns  from 
the  eaft  and  north,  which  precipitated  on  the 
empire  the  whole  body  of  the  Goths ' ;  and  the 
continuance  of  this  powerful  preflTurc  on  the 
nations  of  Germany  fcemed  to  prompt  them  to 
the  refolution  of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of 
Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morafles,  or  at  leaft 
of  difcharging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ^  An  emi- 
gration of  four  hundred  thoufahd  perfons  iflTued 
from  the  fame  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  which  had 
poured  forth  the  myriads  of  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones  during  the  vigour  of  the  Republic  \  When 
this  hoft  was  deftroyed  by  war  and  famine, 
other  adventurers  fucceeded.  The  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Burgundians,  pafled  the 
Rhine  never  more  to  retreat  ^.  The  conquerors 
who  firft  fettled  were  compelled  or  exterminated 
by  new  invaders.  Clouds  of  barbarians  feemed 
to  colledl  from  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
iphere.  Gathering  frclh  darknefs  and  terror  as 
they  rolled  on,  the  congregated  bodies  at  length 
obfcured  the  fun  of  Italy,  and  funk  the  weftem 
world  in  night. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  cxxvi.  p.  382.  ct  feq.  A.  D.  376. 
^  Id.  vol.  V.  c.  XXX.  p.  213.        '  Id.  p.  214.  A.  D.  406. 

*  Id.  p.  224. 
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In  two  centuries  from  the  flight  of  the  Goths 
acrofs  the  Danube,  barbarians  of  various  names 
and  Hneage  had  plundered  and  taken  poi^eflion 
of  Thrace,  PannonJa,  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain* 
Africa,  and  Italy ".  The  moft  horrible  devafta- 
tions,  and  an  incredible  deitrudlon  of  the  human 
fpecies,  accompanied  thefe  rapid  conquefts ;  and 
famine  and  peftilcncc,  which  always  march  in 
the  train  of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  fuch  in- 
confidcrate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  hiftorlans  of  the  times,  who  beheld 
thefc  fcenes  of  defolation,  labour  and  are  at  a 
lofs  for  expreffions  to  defcribe  them ;  but  be- 
yond the  power  of  language,  the  numbers  and 
the  deftruitive  violence  of  thefe  barbarous  in- 
vaders were  evinced  by  the  total  change  which 
took  place  in  the  ftate  of  Europe''.  Thefe  trc- 
mendous  etfetSs,  fo  long  and  fo  deeply  felt 
throughout  the  faireft  portions  of  the  earth,  may 
be  traced  to  the  fimple  caufe  of  the  fuperiority 
of  the  power  of  population  to  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence. 

Machiavel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory  of 
Florence,  iays,  "  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
''  northern    parts  that  lie  between  the  Rhine 


"Robertfon'sCharles  V.  vol.  i.  fedt.i.  p.  7.  8vo.  J7] 
"  Id.  p.  10,  II,  12. 
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^*  and  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and 
"  prolific  climate,  often  incrcafc  to  fuch  dc-r 
^*  grcc,  that  vaft  numbers  of  them  are  forced  to 
f^  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  in  feardh 
*'  of  new  habitations.  When  any  of  thofe  pro* 
^'  vince>  be^iins  to  grow  too  populous,  and  wants 
**  to  difburu.^^  Itfelf,  the  following  method  is 
f^  obfcrved.  In  the  liiii  place,  it  ?s  divided  into 
•*  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  equal 
portion  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  the 
rich  and  the  poor-  After  this  they  caft  lots,  and 
f*  that  divifion  on  which  the  lot  fails,  quits  the 
**  country  and  goes  to  feck  its  fortune,  leaving 
f*  the  other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to  en- 
<'joy  their  pofleffions  at  home.  Thefe  emi- 
^'  grations  proved  the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman 
''empire*.  Gibbon  is  of  opinion  that  Ma- 
ehiavel  has  rcprcfented  thefe  emigrations  too 
much  as  regular  and  concerted  meafures  **;  but 

\  thinli^ 

*Itloric  Fiorcntine  MachiavcUi,  1.  i.  p.  i,  a. 
*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  360.  note.  Paul  Diaconus^  from 
whom  it  is  fuppofed  that  Machiavel  has  taken  this  defcnptiony 
Writes  thus:  Scptentrionalis  pbga  q^anto  magijK  ab  seftu  folis 
rcmcja  ell,  ct  nivali  frigore  gelida,  tanto  falubrior  corporibus 
hominum  et  propaganditgentibus  magis  coaptata.  Sicut  c  con- 
trario,  oinnis  meridiana  regio,  quo  foli$  eft  fervori  vicinipit  co 
morbis  eft  abundantiorj  et  pduQandisd:^inusapta  mortallbus**. 

Multiei^ue 
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t  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  has  not  erred 
much  in  this  refped:,  and  that  it  was  a  forefight 
of  the  frequent  neceffity  of  thus  difcharging 
their  redundant  population  which  gave  occafion 
to  that  law  among  the  Germans,  taken  notice 
of  by  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  of  not  permitting  their 
cultivated  lands,  to  remain  longer  than  a  year 
under  the  fame  poflTeflbrs*. .  The  reafons  which 
Caefar  mentions  as  being  afligned  for  this  cuf^ 
tom  feem  to  be  hardly  adequate  ;  but  if  we  add 
to  them  the  profpcft  of  emigration,  in  the  man- 
ner defcribed  by  Machiavel,  the  cuftom  will 
appear  to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  a  double  weight 
will  be  given  to  one  of  the  reafons  that  Ca^far 

Multaequc.  quoquc  ex  ea,  eo  quod  tantas  mortalium  turmas 
germinal,  quantas  alere  vi<  fufBcit,  faepe  gcntes  egrcflae  funt, 
quae  noh  Tolum  partes  Afiae,  fed  etiam  maxime  fibi  contiguarh 
Europam  afflixere.  (De  gedis  Longobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  i.) 
.  Intra  banc  ergo  co!iftituti  ponuli,  dum  in  tantam  multita« 
dinem  pullulaflent,  ut  jam  fimul  hahiurc  non  valcrem,  in  tres 
(nt  fertur)  partes  omneni  catcrvam  diviJcntes,  quaenam  ct 
illis  patriani  eflct  reli(Slura,  ut  novafc  fedes  exquirercnr,  forte 
difqulrunt.  Igitur  ea  pars,  cui  fors  dsderit  gcnitale  folum  ex- 
cedere,  exteraque  arva  feftari,  confti  utis  fiipra  fc  duobus  du- 
cibus,  Iborc  fcilicet  €t  Agione,  qui  ct  German!  crant,  ct  ju- 
venili  astate  floridi,  cctcrifque  praeftantiores,  ad  exquirandai 
quas  poflint  incolere  terras,  fedefque  ftatueic,  valediccntcs  fuis 
fimul  ct  patriae  iter  arripiunt.  (c.  ii.) 

*  De  bello  Galileo,  vi«  az.    De  moribus  German,  f.  xxvi. 
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mentions,  namely  left  they  ihould  be  led,  by^ 
being  accuftomed  to  one  fpot,  'to  exchange  the 
toils  of  war  for  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture '. 

Gibbon  very  juftly  rejefts,  with  Hume  and 
Robertfon,  the  improbable  fuppoiition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far  more  nume- 
rous formerly  than  at  prefcnt^;  but  bethinks 
himfelf  obliged  at  the  fame  time  to  deny  the 
ftrong  tendency  to  increafe  in  the  northern  na- 
tions %  as  if  the  two  fads  were  neceflarily  con- 
neded.  But  a  careful  diftindion  ihould  always 
be  made,  between  a  re^ndant  population  and 
a  population  adually  great.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  probably  more  redundant  in  popu- 
lation than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
though  it  would  be  admitting  a  palpable  abfur- 
dity,  to  allow  that  the  north  of  Europe,  covered 
in  early  ages  with  immcnfe  forefts,  and  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  who  fupported  themfclves 
principally  by  their  herds  and  flocks  ^  was  more 
populous  in  thofe  times  than  in  its  prefent  ftate ; 
yet  the  faeb  detailed  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  even  the  very  flight 
flcetch  of  them  that  I  have  given,  cannot  ra- 

•  Dc  bcllo  Gallico,  vi.  22.       ^  Gibbon  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  361. 

*  I  J.  p.  348.        **  Tacitus  dc  moribus  German,  f.  v.  C«far 
dc  bell.  Gall.  VI.  22. 
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tionalljr  be  accounted  for,  without  the  fuppo- 
iitlon  of  a  moft  powerful  tendency  in  thefe  peo- 
ple to  increafe,  and  to  repair  their  repeated  loffes 
by  the  prolific  power  of  nature. 

From  the  firit  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to  the 
final  extiniSion  of  the  weftern  empire,  the  efforts 
of  the  German  nations  to  colonize  or  plunder 
were  unceafmg*.  The  numbers  that  were  cut 
off  during  this  period  by  war  and  famine  were 
almoft  incalculable,  and  fuch  as  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  been  fupported  with  undiminilhed 
vigour  by  a  country  thinly  peopled,  unlcfs  the 
ftream  had  been  fupplied  by  a  fpring  of  very 
extraordinary  power. 

Gibbon  defcribes  the  labours  of  Valentinian 
in  fecuring  the  Gallic  frontier  againft  the  Ger- 
mans, an  enemy,  he  fays,  whofe  ftrength  was 
renewed  by  a  ftream  of  daring  volunteers  which 
inceffantly  flowed  from  the  moft  diftant  tribes 
of  the  north  **.  An  eafy  adoption  of  ftrangers 
was  probably  a  mode  by  which  fome  of  the 
German  nations  renewed  their  ftrength  fo  fud-  ■ 
denly*,  after  the  moft  dcftruClive  defeats;  but 

'Caefar  found  in  Gaul  a  moft  formidable  colonj'  under 
Ariovillus,  and  a  general  dread  prevailing  that  in  a  few  yenra 
all  the  Germans  would  pafs  the  Rhine.  De  bell.  Gall.  i.  31. 

^  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  kxv.  p.  283.  '  Ihid.  note. 
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this  explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  ^ 
liule  furthc  r  otF.  It  makes  the  earth  reft  upori 
the  tortoifc ;  but  does  not  tell  us  on  what  the 
tortoife  rcfts.  Wc  may  ftill  afk  what  riortherii 
refervoir  fupplied  this  ineeflant  ftream  of  daring 
adventurers  ?  Montefquieu's  lolution  of  the  pro- 
blem will,  I  think,  hardly  be  admitted.  The 
fwarms  of  barbarians  which  iflued  formerly 
from  the  north,  appear  no  more,  he  fays,  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  the  reafon  which  he  gives  is,  that  the 
violences  of  the  Romans  had  driven  the  people! 
of  the  fouth  into  the  north.  As  long  as  this 
force  continued  they  remained  there ;  bat  as 
foon  as  it  was  weakned  they  fpread  themfelves 
again  over  every  country. 

The  fame  phenomenon  appeared  after  thd 
conquefts  and  tyrannies  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  fubfequent  diflblution  of  his  empire  ;  and  if 
a  prince,  he  fays,  in  the  prefent  days  were  to , 
make  fimllar  ravages  in  Europe,  the  nations 
driven  into  the  north,  and  refting  on  the  limits 
of  the  univcrfe  *,  would  there  make  a  (land  till 
the  moment  when  they  would  inundate  or  con- 
quer Europe  a  third  time.  In  a  note  he  ob- 
ferves,  we  fee  to  what  the  famous  queftion  is 

■  Les  nations  adoDees  au  liinitcs  dc  Tunivers  y  ticndfoicnt 
fermc.    Grandeur  et  Dccad.^cs  Roiii.  c.  x\i.  p.  187. 
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reduced — why  the  north  is  no  longer  fo  fully 
peopled  as  in  former  times  ? 

If  the  famous  queftion,  or  rather  the  anfwer 
to  it,  be  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mi- 
racle ;  for  without  fome  fupcrnatural  mode  of 
obtaining  food,  howthefc  collefted  nations  could 
iiipport  themfelves  in  fucli  barren  rct^ions  for  ib 
long  a  period  as  during  the  vigour  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  is  a  little  rliificult  to  conceive;  and 
one  can  hardiy  help  fniiling  at  tlic  bold  figure 
of  thcfc  prodigious  crowds  making  their  lall 
determined  Hand  on  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  living,  as  wc  muft  fuppofc,  with  tiie 
moft  patient  fortitude  on  air  and  ice,  for  fomc 
hundreds  of  years,  till  they  could  return  to  their 
own  homes,  and  refume  their  ufual  more  fub- 
ilantial  mode  of  fubfiftencc. 

The  whole  difficulty,  however,  is  at  once  re- 
moved, if  wc  apply  to  the  German  nations  at 
tiiat  time  a  fait  wliich  is  fo  generally  known  to 
have  occurred  in  America;  and  fuppofe,  that, 
when  not  checked  5y  wars  and  famine,  they 
incrcafed  at  a  rate  that  would  double  their 
numbers  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The 
propriety,  and  even  the  neceffity,  of  applying 
this  rate  of  Incrcafe  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Germany  will  ftriJungly  appear  from  that  moft 

^OL.  I.  K  Taluablc 
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valuable  pi<flure  of  their  manners  which  has  been 
left  us  by  Tacitus.  He  defcribes  them  as  not 
inhabiting  cities,  or  even  admitting  of  contigu- 
ous fettlcments.  Erery  •  perfbn  furrounds  his 
houfe  with  a  vacant  ipace%  a  circumilance, 
which  beiides  its  beneficial  effi:d  as  a  fecurity 
from  fire,  is  ftrongly  calculated  to  prevent  the 
generation,  and  check  the  ravages  of  epidemics. 
*They  content  themfclvcs  almofi;  univerfally  with 
one  wife.  Their  matrimonial  bond  is  fi:ri6l  and 
icverc,  and  their  manners  in  this  rcfped  defcrv- 
ing  of  the  higheft  praife^.  They  live  in  a  ftatc 
of  well-guarded  chaftity,  corrupted  by  no  fc- 
.ducing  fpedacles  or  convivial  incitements. 
Adultery  is  extremely  rare,  and  no  indulgence 
is  Ihown  to  a  proftitute.  Neither  beauty,  youth 
nor  riches,  can  procure  her  a  hufband  ;  for  none 
there  looks  on  vice  with  a  fmile,  or  calls  mu- 
.  tual  fcduiftion  the  way  of  the  world.  To  limit 
the  increafe  of  children,  or  put  to  death  any  of 
the  hufband*s  bloody  is  accounted  infamous ;  and 
virtuous  manners  have  there  more  efficacy  than 
good  laws  el  fe where  ^  Every  mother  fuckles 
her  own  children,  and  does  not  deliver  them 
into   the   hands   of  fervants  and  nurfes.     The 

■  Tacitus  dc  moribus  Germ.  f.  xvi,        ^  Id.  f.  XTiii- 

*  Id.  f.  xix. 
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youths  partake  late  ot"  the  fcxual  mtcrcourle* 
and  hence  pafs  the  age  of  puberty  unexhaufted. 
Nor  are  the  virgins  brought  forward.  The  lame 
maturity,  the  fame  full  giovvth  is  required  :  the 
fcxes  unite  equally  matched  and  robuft,  and  the 
children  inherit  the  vigour  of  their  parents. 
The  more  numerous  are  a  man's  kJufmcn  and 
relations,  the  more  comfortable  is  his  old  age; 
'nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  chlldlefa." 

With  thcfe  manners,  and  a  habit  of  cnter- 
prife  and  emigration,  which  would  naturally 
remove  all  fears  about  providing  for  a  family,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  Society  with  a  ftronger 
principle  of  increafe  in  it ;  and  we  fee  at  once 
that  prolific  fource  of  fucccflive  armies  and  co- 
lonies agaiiift  which  the  force  of  the  Roman 
empire  ib  long  ftruggled  with  difficulty,  and 
under  which  it  ultimately  funk.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  for  two  periods  together,  or  even  for 
one,  the  population  within  the  con^nes  of  Ger- 
many ever  doubled  itfelf  in  twenty  five  years. 
Their  perpetual  wars,  the  rude  Itate  of  agri- 
culture, and  particularly  the  very  ftrange  cuf- 
tom  adopted  by  moft  of  the  tribes  of  mark- 
ing their  barriers  by  exteniive  deferts"",  would 
•  Tacitus  dc  moribus  Germ.  f.  xx. 
^  C*Iar  de  bc!i.  Gall.  vi.  33, 

I---  K  d2  prevent 
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prevent  any  very  great  adual  increafe  of  num- 
bers.    At  no  one  period  could  the  country  be 
called  well-tpeopled,  though  it  was  often  redun* 
dant  in  population.     They  abandoned  their  im- 
menfe  foreib  to  the  exerciie  of  hunting,  em* 
•ployed  in  pafturage  the  moft  confiderablc  part 
of  their  lands>  beftowed  on  the  {mall  remainder 
a  rude  and  carelefs  cultivation,  and  when  the  re- 
turn of  famine  Severely  admoniihed  them  of  the 
infiifficiency  of  their  fcanty  refources,  they  ac« 
cuied  the  fterility  of  a  coimtry  which  rcfufed  to 
fupply  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants*;  but 
inftead  of  clearing  their  fbreih,  draining  their 
fwanxps,  and  rendering  their  foil  fit  to  fupport 
an  extended  population,  they  found  it  more  con- 
genial to  their  martial  habits  and  impatient  dif- 
pofitions,  to  go  *\  in  queft  of  food,  of  plunder, 
"  or  of  glory,"  *"  into  otber  countries.     Thefe 
adventurers  either  gained  lands  for  themfelvcs 
by  their  fwords,  or  were  cut  off  by  the  various 
accidents  of  war;  were  received  into  the  Ro- 
man  armies,  or  difperied  over  the  Roman  terri- 
tory; or  perhaps,  having  relieved  their  coun- 
try  by  their    abfence,    rctumed  borne  laden 
with  ipoils,  and  ready,  after  having  recruited 

*■  GibboQ.  vol  L  c.  ix.  p.  360*       ^  U.  c.  x.  p.  417. 
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their  dimin'iflied  numbers,  for  trefh  expeditions. 
The  Aicceflion  of  human  beings  appears  to  have 
been  moll  rapid,  and  as  fail  as  fome  were  dif- 
pofed  of  in  colonies,  or  mowed  down  by  the 
fcjthe  of  war  and  famine,  others  rofe  in  in- 
crcafed  numbers  to  fupply  their  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjcft,  the 
North  could  never  have  been  cxhaufted ;  and 
when  Dr.  Robertfon,  dcfcriblng  the  ciilamities 
of  thcic  in^'afions,  fays,  that  they  did  not  ceafe 
till    the    North,     by     pouring    forth    fijcceffive 

.fwarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no 
longer  furniih  inftruments  of  deftru^ion,'  he 
will  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  error 
which  he  had  brfore  laboured  to  refute,  and  to 

*/peak  as  if  the  northern  nations  were  atilually 
very  populous.  For  they  muil  have  been  fo,  if 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  at  any  one  pe- 
riod had  been  fufficient,  bcfidcs  the  Slaughter 
of  war,  to  people  in  fuch  a  manner  Thrace, 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, as  in  ibmc  parts  not  to  leave  many  traces 
of  their  former  inhabitants.  The  period  of  the 
peopling  of  tbefe  countries,  however,  he  himfclf 
mentions  as  two  hundred  ycars^  and  in  fuch  a 

■Robcnfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.f.  i.  p.  ii. 
"•Id.  vol.  i.  f.  i.  p.  7. 
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time  new  generations  would  arife  that  would 
more  than  fupply  every  vacancy. 

The  true  caufc  which  put  a  flop  to  the  con-^ 
tinuance  of  northern  emigration  was  the  im- 
poffibility  any  longer  of  making  an  impreffion 
on  the  rnoft  defirablq  countries  of  Europe. 
They  were  then  inhabited  by  the  defcendants 
of  the  braveft  and  moft  cnterprifmg  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
Ihould  fo  foon  degenerate  from  the  valour  of 
their  anccftors,  as  to  fuffcr  their  lands  to  be 
wrefted  from  them  by  inferior  numbers  and  in- 
ferior fkill,  though  perhaps  fuperlor  hardihood. 
Checked  for  a  time  by  the  bravery  ^nd  po-^ 
verty  of  their  neighbours  by  land,  the  entcr- 
prifmg  fpirit  and  overflowing  numbers  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations  foon  found  vent  by  fea. 
Feared  before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  they 
"Were  repelled  with  difficulty  by  the  care  and 
vigour  of  that  great  prince  ;  but  during  the  dif- 
traAions  of  the  empire  under  his  feeble  fucceflbrs, 
they  fpread  like  a  devouring  flame  over  Lower 
Saxony,  Friczeland,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mentz. 
-  After  having  long  ravaged  the  cpafts,  they  pe- 
netrated into  the  heart  of  France,  pillaged  and 
burnt  her  faireft  towns,  levied  immcnfe  tributes 
on  her  monarchs,    and  at    length  obtained  by 

grant 
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grant  one  of  the  fincft  provinces  of  the  kingdom. , 
They  made  themfelvcs  even  dreaded  in  Spain,-)! 
Italy,  and  Greece,  fprcading  every  where  dcfola- 
tion  and  terror.     Sometimes  they  turned  their  , 
arms  againtl  each  other,  as  if  bent  on  their  own  , 
mutual  dcftru(5lion;  at  otiier  times  tranfportcil 
colonics  to  unknown  or  uninhabited  countries,., 
as  if  they  were  willing  to  repair  in  one  place 
the  horrid  deftrudion  of  the  human  race  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  furious  ravages  in  others/ 

The  maladminiftration  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  the  fame 
cffeift  as  the  weakncls  which  followed  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  in  France",  and  for  two  hundred 
years  the  Britifh  ifles  were  inceflantly  ravaged, 
and  often  in  part  fubdiied,  by  thelc  northern  in- 
vaders. During  the  eightli,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  fca  was  covered  with  their  veflcls 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other%  and  the . 
countries,  now  the  moft  powerful  in  arts  and 
arms,  wtrc  the  prey  of  their  conflant  depreda- 
tions. The  growing  and  confolidating  ftrength 
of  thcie  countries  at  length  jemoved  all  further 
profpcd  of  fuccels  from  fuph  invaGona''.  \])q 
nations 

'  Mallct,  Introd,  a  rilifloiic  <lc "Darin f^ ma rfj  torn,  i.  c.  x, 
p.  231.  223,  274.  izmo.  1766.     '' Id  i>.  22(5.     '' T''-  p  sVtf 

**  Perhaps  [lie  civiil/.cd  woriJ  could  not  be  confidcicd'as  per-* 
fcflly  fecurc  from  another  noithern  orcaflcrn  inundation,  til] 
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nations  of  the  north  were  flowly  and  reludlantly 
compelled  to  confine  themfelves  within  their 
natural  limits,  and  to  exchange  their  paftoral 
manners,  and  with  them  the  peculiar  facilities 
of  plunder  and  emigration  which  they  afforded, 
for  the  patient  labours,  and  flow  returns  of  trade 
and  agriculture.  But  the  flownefs  of  thefe  re- 
turns neccffarily  effefted  an  important  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  during  the  time  of  its 
conftant  wars  and  emigrations,   few,  or  none 
probably,  were  ever  deterred  from  marrying  by 
the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  a  family. 
In  modem  Scandinavia,   on  the  contrary,  the 
frequency  of  the^  marriage  union  is  continually 
checked  by  the  moft  imperious  and  juftly  found- 
ed  apprehenfions  of  this  kind.     This  is  moft 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Norway,  as  I  fliall  have 
occafion  to  remark  in  another  place ;  but  the 
fame  fears  operate  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
though  every  where  with  confiderable  force,  in 
all  part^of  Europe.*    Happily,  the  more  tranquil 
ftate  of  the  modem  world  does  not  demand  fuch 
iftjJid  fupplies  of  human  beiilgs,  and  the  prolific 

the  total  change  in  the  sg-t  of  war,  by  the  introdudion  of 
glinpowder,  gave  to  improved  Ik  ill  and  knowledge  the  decided 
advantage  over  phyficat  force* 

powers 
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powers  of"  nature  cannot  therefore  be  fo  generally 
called  into  at^ton. 

Mullet,  in  theexcellcnt  account  of  the  northern 
nations  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  hiftory  of 
Denmark,  obfervcs,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  difeover  any  proofs  that  their  emigrations 
proceeded  from  want  of  room  at  home' ;  and 
one  of  the  reafons  which  he  gives  is,  that  after 
a  great  emigration  the  countries  often  remained 
quite  defcrtcd  and  nnoccupied  for  a  long  time*. 
But  inftances  of  this  kind  I  am  inclined  to  think 
were  rare,  though  they  might  occafionally  hap- 
pen. With  the  habits  of  enterprife  and  emi- 
gration which  prevailed  in  thofe  days,  a  whole 
people  would  fomctimes  move  in  fearch  of  a 
more  fertile  territory.  The  lands  which  they 
before  occupied  mufl  of  ncccflity  be  defert  for 
a  time  ;  and  if  there  were  any  thing  particularly 
ineligible  in  the  foil  or  fitnatlon,  which  the 
total  emigration  of  the  people  would  fecm  to 
imply,  it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  furrounding  barbarians,  to  provide  for 
themfelvcs  better  by  their  fwords,  than  to  oc- 
cupy immediately  thefe  rejeded  lands.  Such 
total  emigrations   proveJ  the  unwillingnefs  of 


Hif*.  Dan.  to^n.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  206.         *  IJ.  p.  205,  ao6. 
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the  fociety  to  divide,  but  by  no  means  that  they 
were  not  ftraitcned  for  room  and  food  at  home. 
The  other  reafon  which  Mallet  gives  is,  that 
in  Saxony,  as  well  as  Scandinavia,  vaft  trails  of 
land  lay  in  their  original  uncultivated  ftate, 
having  never  been  grubbed  up  or  cleared ;  and 
that  from  the  defcriptions  of  Denmark  in  thofc 
times  it  appeared,  that  the  coafts  alone  were 
peopled,  but  the  interior  parts  formed  one  vaft 
foreft.*  It  is  evident  that  he  here  falls  into  the 
common  error  of  confounding  a  fuperfluity  of 
inhabitants  with  great  actual  population.  The 
paftoral  manners  of  the  people,  and  their  habits 
of  war  and  cnterprife,  prevented  them  from 
clearing  and  cultivating  their  lands** ;  and  then 
thefc  very  forefts,  by  reftraining  the  fources  of 
fubfiftence  within  very  narrow  bounds,  contri- 
buted to  fuperfluity  of  numbers,  that  is,  to  a 

•  Hift.  Dan.  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  307. 
^  Nee  arare  terram  aut  expe£lare  annum  tam  facile  perfua^ 
feris,  quam  vocarc  hofles  et  vulnera  mcrcri ;  pigrum  quinimo 
ct  incrs  vidctur  fudorc  acquircrc  quod  poflis  fanguine  parare. 
Tacitus  dc  mor.  Geim.  Nothing  indeed,  in  the  ftudy  ofhu- 
itjan  nature,  is  more  evident  than  the  ejctremc  diflficuhy  with 
which  habits  are  changed  ;  aild  no  argument  therefore  can  bc» 
more  fallacious  than  to  infer,  that  thcfe  people  are  not  pinched 
\%  itii  want,  who  do  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  tiieir  lands. 

population 
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population  beyond  what  the  fcanty  fupplics  of 
the  country  could  fupport; 

There  is  another  caufc  not  often  attended  to, 
why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly- peopled  countries 
tend  generally  to  a  fuperfluity  of  inhabitants,  and 
are  ftrongly  prompted  to  emigration.  In  warmer 
and  more  populous  countries,  particularly  thofe 
abi»unding  in  great  towns  and  manufa(Surcs,  an 
infufficient  fupply  of  food  can  fcldom  continue 
long  wichout  producing  epidemics,  eithqr  in  the 
fliape  of  great  and  ravaging  plagues,  or  of  lefs 
violent  though  more  conftant  iickneiTes.  Iq. 
poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  on  tha 
contrary,  from  the  antifeptic  quality  of  the  air, 
the  miicry  arifmg  from  infufficient  or  bad  food, 
may  continue  a  confidcrable  time  without  pro-* 
ducing  thcfe  efFeds,  and  confequentl^  this 
powerful  ftimulub  to  emigration  continues  to 
operate  for  a  much  longer  period.* 

I  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  underftood 

■  Epulemics  have  their  feldomcr  or  frequenter  returns  ac- 
cording to  their  fundry  foils,  fituations,  air,  &c.  Hence 
fomc  have  them  yearly,  as  Egypt  and  Conftantinople ;  others 
once  in  four  or  hve  years,  as  about  Tripoli  and  Aleppo ; 
others,  Tcarce  once  in  ton  twelve,  or  thirteen  yeais,  as  Eng- 
land ;  others  not  in  lets  than  twenty  years,  as  Norway  and  the 
Northern  iflands,     Shoit,  Hiftory  of  Air,  Scafons,  ^c.  vol.  ii« 

P-  344- 
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to  fay,  that  the  northern  nations  never  under- 
took any  expeditions  unlefs  prompted  by  flrait- 
ened  food  or  circumftances  at  home.  Mallet 
relates  what  was  probably  true,  that  it  was  their 
common  cuftom  to  hold  an  aflcmbly  every  fpring 
for  the  purpofc  of  confidering  in  what  quarter 
they  Ihould  make  war' ;  and  among  a  people 
who  nourifhed  fo  ftrong  a  paffion  for  war,  and 
who  confidcred  th^  right  of  the  llrongeft  as  a 
right  divine,  occafions  for  it  would  never  be 
wanting.  Bcfidcs  this  pure  and  difinterefted  love 
of  war  and  enterprifc,  civil  diifeniions,  the  pref- 
furc  of  a  viftorious  enemy,  a  wi(h  for  a  milder 
climate,  or  other  caufes  might  fometimes  prompt 
to  emigration;  but  in  a  general  view  of  the 
fubjeft,  I  cannot  help  confidering  this  period  of 
hil^ory  as  affording  a  very  ftriking  illuflration 
of  the  principle  qf  population  ;  a  principle,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  given  the  original  impulfc 
and  fpring  of  aftion,  to  have  furriftied  the  inex- 
hauftible  refources,  and  often  prepared  the  im- 
mediate caufes  of  that  rapid  lucccffion  of  adven- 
turous irruptionls  and  emigrations,  which  oc- 
cafioncd  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after- 
wards, pouring  from  the  thinly-peopled  countries 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  for  above  two  bun- 

■  Hift.  Dan.  c.  ix.  p.  209. 
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1  years,  ravaged  and  overran  a  great  part  ot 
Europe.  Without  the  fuppofition  of  a  tendency 
to  increaie  almoft  as  great  as  among  the  Ameri- 
cana, the  faiiis  appear  to  me  not  to  be  accounted 
for' ;  and  with  fuch  a  fuppofition  we  cannot  be 
at  a  lofs  to  name  the  checks  to  the  actual  popu- 
lation, when  we  read  the  difgufting  details  Xi{ 
thofe  unceafing  wars,  and  of  that  prodigal  wafte 
of  human  life,  which  marked  thefc  barbarous 
periods. 

Inferior  checks  would  undoubtedly  concur  -. 
but  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  among  the 
^lepherds  of  the  North  of  Europe  war  and  fa- 
tnine  were  the  principal  checks  that  kept  the 
population  down  to  the  level  of  their  fcanty 
means  of  fubfillence. 

■  Gibbon,  Robertfon,  and  Mal!et,  fecm  all  ralhcr  lo  f[te3k 
of  Jornandes'i  expreJGon  vagina  Hatlonum  as  iiicorrctl  anil  ex- 
aggerated; but  to  me  it  appeani  exai^ly  applicable,  though 
the  otiier  exprefHon,  officina  gentium,  at  lead  their  tranflatioa 
.  of  it,  Jlsrehoufi  sf  nalions,  may  not  be  quite  accurate. 

Ex  hac  igitur  Scanzia  inrula,  quafi  officini  gentium,  aut 
cene  velut  vagina  uationumegrefli,  Sec.  Joniaiides  de  rebus 
Gettcis,  p.  83. 
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1  11 E  paftoral  tribes  of  Afia  hy  living  in  tents 
and  moveable  huts^  inftead  of  fixed  habitations^ 
4re  ftill  lefs  connedlcd  with  their  territory  than 
the  Ihepherds  of  the  north  of  Ewropc.  /The 
camp  and  not  the  foil  is  the  native  country  of 
the  genuine  Tartar.  When  the  forage  of  a 
certain  dlfirift  is  confumed,  the  tribe  makes  a 
regular  march  to  ficfli  paftures.  In  the  fummer, 
it  advances  towards  the  north,  in  the  winter  re- 
turns again  to  the  fouth ;  and  thus  in  a  time 
of  moft  profound  peace  acquires  the  prac- 
tical and  familiar  knowledge  of  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  operations  of  war.  Such  habits  would 
ftrongly  tend  to  difFufc  among  thefc  wandering 
tribes  the  fpirit  of  emigration  and  conqueft. 
The  thirft  of  rapine,  the  fear  of  a  too  powerful 
neighbour,  or  the  inconvenience  of  fcanty  paf* 
tures,  have  in  all  ages  been  fufficient  caufes  to 
urge  the  hordes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance 
into  unknown  countries,  where  they  might  hope 

to 
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to  find  a  more  plentiful  fubfiilcnce,   or  a  Icfs 
Ibrmidabic  enemy'. 

In  all  their  invalions,  but  more  particularly 
when  dircLled  againft  the  civilized  empires  of 
the  fouth,  the  Scythian  (hephcrds  have  been 
uniformly  afluatcd  by  a  moft  favage  and  de- ' 
ftruiflivc  fpirit.  When  the  Moguls  had  fubdued 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  in  calm  and  deliberate  council,  to  exter- 
minate all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
country,  that  the  vacant  land  might  be  convert- 
ed to  the  pafture  of  cattle.  The  execution  of 
this  horrid  defign  was  prevented  by  the  wifdom 
and  firmncfs  of  a  Chinese  mandarin"" ;  but  the 
bare  propofal  of  it  exhibits  a  flriking  pidlurc, 
not  only  of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  tHft 
rights  of  conqueft  were  abufcd,  but  of  the  pow- 
erful force  of  habit  among  nations  of  fhepherds, 
and  the  confequcnt  difficulty  of  the  tranfition 
from  the  paftoral  to  the  agricultural  ftatc. 

To  purfuc,  even  in  the  moft  curfory  manner, 
the  tide  of  emigration  and  c(]nqucrt  in  Afia,  the 
rapid  incrcafe  of  fomc  tribes,  and  the  total  cx- 
tlniflion  of  others,  would  lead  much  too  far. 
XKiring  the  periods  of  the  formidable  irruptions 
noo  1 

'Gibbon,  vol.  iv.c.  xxvi.p.  34.8. 
. ,,,  *id,  voJ.vi.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  j4- 
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of  the  Huns^  the  wide  extended  invaiions  of  the 
Moguls,  the  fanguinary  conqucfts  of  Tamerlane 
and  Aurengzcbe,  and  the  dreadilil  convulfions 
which  attended  the  diiTolution  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  their  empires,  tbe  checks  to  popu- 
lation are  but  too  obvious.  In  reading  of  the 
devailations  of  the  human  race  in  thofe  times, 
when  the  iligheil  motive  of  caprice  or  conve- 
nience often  involved  a  whole  pccjplc  in  indif- 
criminate  maiTacre',  inftead  of  looking  ibr  the 
caufes  which  prevented  a  further  progreis  in 
population,  we  can  cmly  be  ai)jonifhed  at  the' 
force  of  that  principle  of  increase,  which  could 
fumi(h  freflx  harvefts  of  human  beings  £3r  the 
fcythe  of  •each  fucceffive  conqueror.  Our  in- 
4|uiries  will  be  more  uicfuUy  dixeifled  to  the  pre- 
fent  {late  oi  the  Tartar  nations,  and  the  ordi- 
nary checks  to  their  increafe,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  tliefb  violent  convuliions. 

The  immenfe  country  iababitcii  at  preient 
by  thofe  defcendants  of  the  Moguls  md  Tartars, 
who  retain  nearly  the  fame  manners  as  their 
anceftors,  comprifes  in  it  almoft  all  the  middle 
regions  ^  Aiia,  and  pofleiTes  th£  advantage  of  a 
very  fine  and  temperate  climate.  The  ibil  is 
in  general   of   great  natural   fertility.     There 

^  Gibbon,  vol.  \i.  ch.  xxjdv.  p.  $$• 
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arc  comparatively  but  few  genuine  defcrts.  The 
wide-extended  plains  without  a  fhrub,  which 
have  fometimes  received  that  appellation^  and 
which  the  Ruffians  call  fteppcs,  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  grafs  admirably  fitted  for  the  paf- 
ture  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks.  The  prin- 
cipal defeA  of  this  extenfivc  country  is  a  want 
of  water;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  parts  which 
are  fupplicd  with  this  neceflary  article  would 
be  fufficient  for  the  fuJ)port  of  four  times  thc5 
numbef  of  its  prefent  inhabitants,  if  it  wcfC 
properly  cultivated \  Every  Orda,  or  tribe,  has 
a  particular  canton  belonging  to  it,  containing 
both  its  fummer  and  winter  paftures;  and  thd 
population  of  this  vaft  territory,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  probably  didributed  over  its  furface 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  aftual  fer- 
tility in  the  different  diflrids. 

Volncy  juflly  defcribes  this  ndceflary  diflri- 
bution  in  fpeaking  of  the  Bedoweens  of  Syrian 
**  In  the  barren  cantons^  that  is,  thofc  which 
*'  are  ill  furnilhed  with  plants,  the  tribes  are 
*'  feeble  and  very  diflant  from  each  othef,  as 
*'  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
"  and  the  interior  part  of  the  Great  Defcff. 
•'  When  the  foil  is  better  covered,  as  between 

« 

■  Gencal*  Hift^  of  Tartars,  vol.  ii.  fee.  i.  8vd.  1730. 
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"  Damafcus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  arc 
"  ftrongcr  and  lefa  diftant.  And  in  the  culti- 
"  vable  cantons,  as  the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo,  the 
"  Hauran,  and  the  country  o(  Gaza,  the  en- 
"  campnnents  are  numerous  and  near  each 
*'  other™."  Such  a  diftribution  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  they 
can  obtain  in  the  atlual  ftatc  of  their  induilry 
and  habits,  may  be  applied  to  Grand  Tartary, 
as  well  as  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  is.  In  faft, 
equally  applicable  to  the  whole  earth,  though 
the  commerce  of  civilized  nations  prevents  it 
from  being  fo  obvious  as  in  the  more  fimplc 
ftagcs  of  fociety. 

The  Mahometan  Tartars,  who  Inhabit  the 
■weftern  pajts  of  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate  fomc 
oi'  their  lands,  bnt  in  fo  flovcnty  and  Infuf- 
ficient  a  manner  as  not  to  afford  a  principal 
fourcc  of  ful-fiflence'*.  The  flothfuland  warlike 
genius  of  the  barbarian  every  where  prevails, 
and  he  does  not  eafily  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
acquiring  by  labour  what  he  can  hope  to  ac- 
quire by  rapine.  When  the  annals  of  Tartary 
are  not  marked  by  any  fignal  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, its  domcftic  peace  and  induftry  are  con- 

■  Voy.  de  Volncy,  torn  i.  ch.xxiii.  p.  351.  Svo.  1787. 
*'  Gencal.  Hid.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^82. 
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ftantly  interrupted  by  petty  contcfts,  and  mu- 
tual invafions  for  the  fake  of  plunder.  The 
Mahometan  Tartars  are  faid  to  live  almoft  en- 
tirely by  robbing  and  preying  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, as  well  in  peace  as  in  war'. 

The  Ulbecks  who  poffefs  as  mafters  the  king- 
dom of  Chowarafm,  leave  to  their  tributary 
fubjetfts,  the  Sarts  and  Turkmans,  the  fineft 
paftures  of  their  country,  merely  bccaufc  their 
neighbours  on  that  fide  are  too  poor  or  too  vi- 
gilant to  give  them  hopes  of  fuccefsful  plunder. 
Rapine  is  their  principal  refourcc^  They  are 
perpetually  making  incurfions  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Perfians,  and  of  theUfbccks  of  Great 
Bucharia ;  and  neither  peace  nor  truce  can  re- 
ftrain  them,  as  the  flaves  and  other  valuable  ef- 
fcfts  which  they  carry  off  form  the  whole  of 
their  riches.  The  Ulbecks  and  their  fubje^ls 
the  Turkmans  are  perpetually  at  variance  ;  and 
their  jealoufies,  fomented  often  by  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  houfe,  keep  the  country  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  inteftine  commotion  ^  The 
Turkmans  arc  always  at  war  with  the  Curds 
and  the  Arabs,  who  often  come  and  break  the 

•  Ccueal.  Hift.   Tarr.  vol.  ii.  p.  390        "  Id.  p.  430,  431. 
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horns  of  their  herds,  and  cafry  away  their  wives 
and  daughters'. 

The  Ufbecks  of  Great  Bucharia  are  reckoned 
the  mod  civilized  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tar- 
tars, yet  arc  not  much  inferior  to  the  reft  in 
their  fpirit  of  rapine**.  They  are  always  at  war 
iwith  the  Perfians,  and  laying  wafte  the  fine 
:pldns  of  the  province  of  Chorafan.  Though 
the  country  which  they  poflefs  is  of-the  'grcateft 
natural  fertility,  and  fome  of  the  remain^  of  the 
iincient  inhabitants  pra^life  the  peaceful  arts  of 
trade  and  agriculture ;  yet  neither  the  aptitude 
of  the  foil,  nor  the  example  which  they  have 
before  them,  can  induce  them  to  change  their 
ancient  habits ;  and  they  would  rather  pillage, 
rob,  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply  them- 
felves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo 
liberally  offers  them^. 

The  Tartars  of  the  Cafatfhia  Orda  in  Turkef- 
tan  live  in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare  with 
their  neighbours  to  the  north  and  eaft.  In 
the  winter  they  make  their  incuriions  towards 
the  Kalmucks,  who,  about  that  time,  go  to 
fcour  the  frontiers  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  the 

•  Gcncal.  Hift.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  426.        ^  Id.  p.  459. 
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parts  to  the  fouth  of  their  country.  On  the 
other  fide,  they  perpetually  incommode  the 
Cofacks  of  the  Yaik,  and  the  Nogai  Tartars.  In 
the  fummer,  they  crofs  the  mountains  of  Eagles, 
nnd  make  inroads  into  Siberia.  And  though  they 
arc  often  very  ill  treated  in  thcfc  incurfions,  and 
the  whole  of  their  plunder  is  not  equivalent  to 
what  they  might  obtain  with  very  little  labour 
irom  their  lands,  yet  they  choofe  rather  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to'  the  thoufand  fatigues  and 
dangers  neceflarlly  attendant  on  fuch  a  hfe, 
tlian  apply  themfelves  fcrioufly  to  agriculture*. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Mahometan  Tartars  prcfcnts  the  fame  uniform 
pi£lure,  which  it  would  be  tircfome  to  repeat, 
and  for  which  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  and  its 
valuable  notes.  The  condud  of  the  author  of 
this  hiftory  himfclf,  a  Chan  of  Chowarafm,  af- 
fords a  curious  example  of  the  favage  manner 
in  which  the  wars  of  policy,  of  revenge,  or 
plunder,  are  carried  on  in  thcfc  countries.  His 
invafions  of  Great  Bucharia  were  frequent,  and 
each  expedition  was  fjgnalized  by  the  ravage  of 
provinces,  and  the  utter  ruin  and  deftrudion  of 

»  Geneal.  Hift,  Tait.  vol,  ii.  p.  573,  et  fcq. 
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towns  and  villagest  When  at  any  time  the  num-« 
ber  of  }}is  prifbners  impeded  bis  motions,  he  made 
no  fcruple  to  kill  them  on  the  fpot.  Wifhing 
to  rcdnce  the  powpr  of  the  Turkmans  who  were 
tributary  to  him,  he  invited  all  the  principal 
people  to  a  folemn  feaft,  and  had  them^jnaflacred 
to  the  number  of  two  thoufand.  He  burnt  and 
deftroye4  their  villages  with  the  mpft  unfparing 
cruelty,  and  committed  fuch  devailationSi  that 
the  cScA  of  theni  returned  on  their  authors, 
fmd  the  army  of  thp  vigors  fufFeivd  feverely 
f|K)m  dearth  \ 

The  Mahometan  Tartars  ip  general  hate  trade, 
and  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  fpoil  all  the  mer-? 
chants  who  fall  into  their  hands  ^  The  only 
commerce  that  is  cpuntenanced  is  the  commerce 
in  ilaves«  Thefe  forn^  a  principal  pfirt  of  the 
booty  which  they  carry  off  in  their  predatory 
incurfiops,  and  are  conii^cred  as  a  chief  fource 
of  their  riches.  Thofc  which  they  have  occa- 
fion  for  themfelves,  either  fqr  the  attendance  on 
their  herds,  or  as  wives  and  concubines,  they 
keep,  and  the  reft  they  fell^  The  Circallian 
^nd  Dagheftan  T^rtavs,  and  the  other  tribes  ii; 
^e  neighl>purhood  of  Caucaiusi  living  in  ^  poor 

f  Qene^l.  Ifiil.  Tart.  vol.  i.  c.  xii.         *>  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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and  mountainous  country,  and  on  that  account 
lefs  fubjcft  tp  invafion,  generally  overflow  with 
inhabitants ;  and  when  they  cannot  obtain  flaves 
in  the  common  way,  fteal  from  one  another, 
and  even  fell  their  own  wives  and  children'. 
This  trade  in  flaves,  fo  general  among  the  Maho- 
metan Tartars,  may  be  one  of  the  caufcs  of  their 
conftant  wars;  as,  when  a  profpeft  of  a  plenti- 
ful fupply  for  this  kind  of  traffick  offers  itfelf, 
neither  peace  nor  alliance  can  rcftrain  them*. 

The  heathen  Tartars,  the  Kalmucks  and 
Moguls,  do  not  make  ufc  of  flaves,  and  are 
fald  in  general  to  lead  a  much  more  peaceable 
and  harmlefs  life,  contenting  thcmfclves  with 
the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  which 
form  their  fole  riches.  They  rarely  make  war 
for  the  fake  of  plunder;  and  feldom  invade  the 
territory  of  their  neighbours,  unlefs  to  revenge  a 
prior  attack.     They  arc  not  however  without 

'  Geneal.  Hift.  Tart,  vol.ii.  p.  413,  414,  and  ch.  xii. 
'  "  They  juftify  it  as  lawful  to  have  many  wives,  becaufs 
"  they  fay  they  bring  ui  many  children,  which  we  can  fell 
*'  for  ready  money,  or  exchange  for  neceSary  conveniencics ; 
"  yet  when  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  them, 
"  they  hold  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  murJer  infants  new  born, 
"  K  alfo  they  do  fuch  as  are  fick  and  paft  recovery,  becaufe 
"  they  fay  they  free  them  from  a  great  deal  of  mifcry."  Sir 
John  Chardin't  Travels,  Hanis's  Col.  b.  lii.  c.  li.  p.  8<Sj. 
L  4  dellrut^ive 
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dcftnwflivc  wars.  The  Inroads  of  the  Mahome- 
tan Tartars  oblige  them  to  conftant  defence  and 
retaliation ;  and  feuds  fubfift  between  the  kin-^ 
4red  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks  apd  Moguls,  whichi 
fomented  by  the  artful  policy  of  the  emperor  of 
Chinaj  arc  carried  on  with  fuch  animoiity  as  to 
threaten  the  entire  dcftruftion  of  one  or  other 
of  thcfe  nations *• 

ThQ  Bedowcens  of  Arabia  find  Syria  do  not 
live  in  greater  t;ranquillity  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Grand  Tartary.  The  very  nature  of  the  paf- 
toral  ftate  ftems  to  furnilh  perpetual  occafions 
foif  war.  The  paftur^s  which  a  tribe  ufcs  at 
one  period  form  but  a  fmall  part  p{  its  poflcf- 
iions.  A  large  range  of  territory  is  fucccffively 
occupied  in  the  cpurfe  of  the  year ;  and  as  the 
whole  of  this  is  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  the  anr 
pual  fubiiftenpe  of  the  tribe,  and  is  confidered  as 
appropriated,  every  violation  of  it,  though  th? 
tribe  may  be  at  a  great  diftance,  is  held  to  be  a 
juft  caufe  pf  war^     Alliances  and  kindred  m^kc 

f  Gsneal.  Hift.  Tart.  vol.  li.  p,  545. 
^  lis  fe  difput^rpnt  la  terre  incultc  comme  parmi  Jious  Ics 
,citoyen»  fp  difputpnt  les  heritages.  Ainfi  iU  trouveront  de 
frequenter  pccaf&on^  de  gperre  pour  la  nourriture  de  Icur 
bcfliauxy  &c.^*^^ils  ^uroptauum  dechofes  ^reglerparle 
^rpit  dtt  gens  qu'ils  en  auroiit  peu  a  decider  par  le  droit  civil, 
^i^teft  £fpri(  dcs  Loix.  1.  xyiii.  c.  xii^ 

thefc 
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thefc  wars  more  general.  When  blood  is  flied 
more  muft  expiate  it ;  and  as  fuch  accidents 
have  multiplied  in  the  lapfc  of  years,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  tribes  have  quarrels  between  them, 
and  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility*.  la 
the  times  which  preceded  Mahomet,  feventeetl 
hundred  battles  are  recorded  by  tradition  ;  and 
a  partial  truce  of  two  months,  which  was  re- 
ligioufly  kept,  might  be  confidered,  according 
to  a  juft  remark  of  Gibbon,  as  ftill  more  ftrongly 
expreffive  of  their  general  habits  of  anarchy,  and 
warfare  \ 

The  wafte  of  life  from  fuch  habits  might 
alone  appear  fufiicient  to  rcprefs  their  popula- 
tion; but  probably  their  efFcdt  is  ftill  greater. in 
the  fatal  check  which  they  give  to  every  fpecies 
of  iijduftry,  ^nd  particularly  to  that,  the  objed: 
of  which  is  to  enlarge  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
Even  the  conftruftiou  of  a  well,  or  a  refervoir 
of  water,  requires  fomp  funds  and  labour  in  ad- 
vance; and  war  may  d^ftroy  in  one  day  the 
work  of  many  months,  apd  the  refources  of  a 
whple  year*".  The  evils  fccm  mutually  to  pro- 
duce each  other.  A  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence  might 

■  Voy.  dc  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xxli.  p.  361,  36a,  363. 

^  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  c.  I.  p.  238,  239. 

<  Vqy .  dc  Volncy,  torn,  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  353. 

at 
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■t  firft  perhaps  give  occafton  to  the  habits  of 
war,  and  the  habits  of  war  in  return  powerfully 
contribute  to  narrow  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce. 

Some  tribes,  from  the  nature  of  the  defcrts  in 
which  they  Hve,  feem  to  be  neceflarily  con- 
demned to  apaftoral  life';  but  eventhofc  which 
inhabit  foils  proper  for  agriculture  have  but 
little  temptation  to  praflife  this  art,  while  fur- 
rounded  by  marauding  neighbours.  The  pea- 
fants  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  Syria,  Perfia, 
and  Siberia,  cxpofed  as  they  are  to  the  conftant 
incurfions  of  a  dcvaftaring  enemy,  do  not  lead  a 
life  that  is  to  be  envied  by  the  wandering  Tar- 
tar or  Arab.  A  certain  degree  of  fccurity  is 
perhaps  ftill  more  neccflary  than  richnefs  of  fojl, 
to  encourage  the  change  from  the  paftoral  to 
the  agricultural  ftate ;  and  where  this  cannot 
be  attained,  the  fedentary  labourer  is  more  cx- 
pofed to  the  vlciflitudes  of  fortune,  than  he  who 
leads  a  wandering  life,  and  carries  all  his  pro- 
perty with  him''.  Under  the  feeble  yet  op- 
preflive  government  of  the  Turks,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  pcafants  to  defcrt  their  villages  and 
betake  themfcvcs  to  a  paftoral  ftate,  in  which 
they  expeA  to  be  better  able  to  efcape  from  the 

•  Voy.  dc  Volncy,  torn,  i.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  350.         ^  Id.  p.  354. 
plunder 
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plunder  of  their   Turkifli   mafters,   and 
neighbours'. 

It  may  be  faid,  however,  of  the  fhepherd, 
of  the  hunter,  that  if  want  alone  could  effeft  a 
change  of  habits,  there  would  he  few  paftoral 
tribes  remaining.  Notwithftanding  the  con- 
ftant  wars  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  and  the  other 
checks  to  their  increafe  from  the  hardfliips  of 
their  mode  of  life,  their  population  prefles  fo 
hard  againft  the  limits  of  their  food,  that  they 
are  compelled  from  neceffity  to  a  degree  of  ab- 
ftinence,  which  nothing  but  early  and  conftant 
habit  could  enable  the  human  conftitution  to 
fupport.  According  to  Volney.  the  lower  claflcs 
of  the  Arabs  live  in  a  ftatc  of  habitual  mifcry 
and  famine\  The  tribes  of  the  defcrt  deny  that 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  made  for  them. 
For  how,  they  fay,  can  we  perform  ablutions 
when  we  have  no  water ;  how  can  we  give 
alms  when  we  have  no  riches ;  or  what  occa- 
fion  can  there  be  to  faft  during  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  when  we  faft  all  the  year'  ? 

The  power  and  riches  of  a  Chaik  confift  in 
the  number  of  nis  tribe.  He  confiders  it  there- 
fore as  his  intereft  to  encourage  population  with- 

*  Vpy-  d<:  Voliicy.  torn.  i.  c.  xxiJi.  p.  350.         i>  H.  p,  359. 
*  Id.  p.  380. 
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out  rcflcifting  how  it  may  be  fupported  His 
own  confequence  much  depends  on  a  numerous 
progeny  and  kindred* ;  and  in  a  ftate  of  fociety 
where  power  generally  procures  fubfiftencc, 
each  individual  family  derives  ftrengrh  and  im- 
portance from  its  numbers.  Thcfe  ideas  a<5l 
jftrongly  as  a  bounty  upon  population,  and  co- 
operating with  a  fpirit  of  gencrofity  which  al- 
mofl  produces  a  community  of  goods^  contri- 
bute to  pufti  it  to  its  utmoft  verge,  and  to  de- 
prcfs  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  moft  rigid 
poverty. 

The  habits  of  polygamy,  where  there  have 
been  loflcs  of  men  in  war,  tend  perhaps  alfo  to 
produce  the  fame  cfFcft.  Niebuhr  obfervcs,  that 
polygamy  multiplies  families  till  many  of  their 
branches  fink  into  the  moft  wretched  mifcry*^. 
The  defcendants  of  Mahomet  arc  found  in  great 
numbers  all  over  the  eaft,  and  many  of  them  in 
extreme  poverty.  A  Mahometan  is  in  fome  de- 
gree obliged  to  polygamy  from  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  his  prophet,  who  makes  one  of  the 
great  duties  of  man  to  confift  in  procreating 
children  to  glorify  the  Creator.  Fortunately, 
individual  intcrcft  corrects  in  fome  degree,  as  in 

♦  Voy,  de  Volncy,  torn.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  366.        ^  Id.  p.  378. 
'  Nicbubr's  TraveU,'  vol.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  207. 

many 
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many  other  inflances,  the  abfurdity  of  the  legif- 
lator,  and  the  poor  Arab  is  obliged  to  proportioa 
his  religious  obedience  to  the  fcantinefs  of  his 
refources.     Yet  ftill  the  direft  encouragements 
to  population  are  extraordinarily  great;  and  no- 
thing can  place  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of  view 
the  futility,  and  abfurdity  of  fuch  encourage- 
ments^ than  the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries* 
It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  if  their  population 
be  not  lefs  than  formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not 
greater ;  and  it  follows  as  a  dired;  confequcncCf 
that  the  great  increafe  of  fome  families  has  ab- 
iblutcly  puflied  the  others  out  of  exiftence.  Gib- 
bon, fpeaking  of  Arabia,  obfervcs,  that  '/  The 
*'  meafure   of  population   is  regulated   by   the 
"  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
'*  this  vaft  pcninfula    might  be   outnumbered 
'*  by  the  fubjc<^  of  a  fertile  and  induftrious 
"  province.  '*     Whatever  may  be   the  encou- 
ragements to  marriage,  this  meafure  cannot  be 
pafled.     While  the  Arabs  retain  their  prefent 
manners,  and  the  country  remains  in  its  prefent 

•  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumftance,  that  a  truth  fo  import- 
ant»  which  has  been  Aated  and  acknowledged  by  fo  many  au- 
thors, {hould  fo  rarely  have  been  purfued  to  its  confequences. 
People  arc  not  every  day  dying  of  famine.  How  then  is  the 
population  regulated  to  the  meafure  of  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence? 
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ftate  of  cultivation,  the  promife  of  Paradiie  to 
every  man  who  had  ten  children  would  but 
little  increafe  their  numbers,  though  it  might 
greatly  incrcafe  their  mifcry.  Direct  encou-* 
ragements  to  population  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  change  thefe  manners,  and  promote 
cultivation.  Perhaps  indeed  they  have  a  con- 
trary tendency,  as  the  conftant  uneafineis  from 
poverty  and  want  which  they  occafion  muit 
encourage  the  marauding  ^pirit^  and  multiply 
the  occa(ions  of  war. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  living  in  a 
more  fertile  foil  are  comparatively  richer  in 
cattle,  the  plunder  to  be  obtained  in  predatory 
incurfions  is  greater  than  among  the  Arabs. 
And  as  the  contefts  are  more  bloody  from  the 
fuperior  ftrcngth  of  the  tribes,  and  the  cufiom 
of  making  flavcs  Is  general,  the  lofs  of  numbers 
in  war  will  be  more  coniiderable.  Thefe  two 
circumftanccs  united  enable  fome  hordes  of 
fortunate  robbers  to  live  in  a  ftafe  of  plenty,  in 
comparifon  of  their  Icfs  enterprifing  neighbours. 
Profcflbr  Pallas  gives  a  particular  account  of  two 

*  Aufli  arrive-t'il  chaque  jour  des  accidens,  des  enlevemens 
de  beftiaux  ;  ct  cette  guerre  de  maraude  eft  une  de  celles  qmi 
occupcnt  d^avantage  Ics  Arabes.  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i. 
c.  xxiii.p.  364. 

wandering 
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•wandering  tribes  fubjeift  to  Ruffia,  one  of  which 
fuppDits  itfclf  aimed  entirely  by  plunder,  and 
the  other  lives  as  peaceably  as  the  reftleffnefs  of 
its  neighbours  will  admit.  It  may  be  curious 
to  trace  the  different  checks  to  population  that 
refult  from  thcfe  different  habits. 

The  Kirgifiens,  according  to  Pallas,'  live  at 
their  eafe  in  comparifon  of  the  other  wandering 
tribes  that  arc  fubjedl  to  Ruffia.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  reigns  amongft 
them,  joined  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  procure  a  flock  fufficient  for  their  mainte- 
nance, prevents  any  of  them  from  entering  into 
the  fcrvice  of  others.  They  all  expeft  to  be 
treated  as  brothers,  and  the  rich,  therefore,  are 
obliged  to  ufc  Haves.  It  may  be  afked  what 
are  the  caufes  which  prevent  the  lower  claffes  of 
people  from  increafing  till  they  become  poor  ? 

Pallas  has  not  informed  us  how  far  vicious 
cuftoms  with  refpeft  to  women,  or  the  reftraints 
on  marriage  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  may  have 
COTitributed  to  this  cffeift ;  but  perhaps  the  dc- 

•  Not  having  been  able  Co  procure  the  work  of  Pallas  oo 
the  hiftory  of  the  Mongol  nations,  I  have  here  made  ufc  of  a 
general  abridgment  of  the  works  of  the  RufTian  travellers,  in 
4  volt.  o£t.  published  at  terne  and  Laufanne  in  1781  and 
17S4,  entitled  Decouvertes  tCuQc»,  torn,  iii.  p,  399. 
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fcription  which  he  gives  of  their  civil  conftitu-* 
tion^  and  licentious  fpirit  of  rapine,  may  be  alone 
almoft  fufficicnt  to  account  for  it.  The  Chan 
cannot  exercife  his  authority  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  council  of  principal  perfons,  chofen 
by  the  people ;  and  even  the  decrees  thus  con-» 
firmed  are  continually  violated  with  impunity.' 
Though  the  plunder  and  capture  of  perf^ns,  of 
cattle,  and  of  merchandize,  which  the  Kirgifiens 
exercife  on  their  neighbours  the  Kazalpacs,  the 
Bucharians,  the  Pcrfians,  the  Truchcmens,  th^ 
Kalmucks,  and  the. Ruffians,  are  prohibited  by 
their  laws,  yet  no  perfbn  is  afraid  to  avow  them« 
On  the  contrary,  they  boaft  of  their  fucceffcs  in 
this  way  as  of  the  moft  honourable  enterprifes. 
Sometimes  they  pafs  their  frontiers  alone  to  feek 
their  fortune,  fometimes  collect  in  troops  undef 
the  command  of  an  able  chief,  and  pillage  entire 
caravans.  A  great  number  of  Kirgifiens,  in  ex- 
erciiing  this  rapine,  are  either  killed  or  taken 
into  flavery ;  but  about  this  the  nation  troubles 
itfelf  very  little.  When  thcfe  ravages  are  com- 
mitted by  private  adventurers,  each  retains  what 
he  has  taken,  whether  cattle  oi*  women.     The 


•DicouT.  Ruff.  torn.  iii.  p.  389. 

■    .  •     • 
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male  flaves  and  the  merchandize  are  fold  to  the 
rich,  or  to  foreign  traders'. 

With  thefe  habits,  in  addition  to  their  na- 
tional wars,  which  from  the  fickle  and  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  tribe  arc  extremely  frequent'', 
we  may  cafily  conceive  that  the  checks  to  popu* 
lation  from  violent  caufes  may  be  fo  powerful  as 
nearly  to  preclud'?  all  others.  Occafional  fa- 
mines may  fometimes  attack  them  in  their  wars 
of  devaftatton ',  their  fatiguing  predator)!  incur- 
fions,  or  from  long  droughts,  and  mortality  of 
cattle  ;  but  in  tlic  common  courfe  of  things 
tlic  approach  of  poverty  would  be  the  fignal  for 
a  new  marauding  expedition  ;  and  the  poor 
Kirgifien  would  either  return  with  fufficient  to 
fupport  him,  or  lofe  his  life  or  liberty  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  who  determines  to  be  rich  or  die, 
and  does  not  fcruple  the  means,  cannot  long 
live  poor. 

The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  emigration 
in  1 771  inhabited  the  fertile  lleppcs  of  the 
Wolga  under  the  proteiflion  of  Ruflia,   lived  in 

*Decouv.  Ruff. torn.  iii.  p.396,  397,  398.  *  Id.  p.  378. 

*  Uette  multitude  devalue  tout  ce  qui  fe  trouve  fur  fon  paf- 
fage,  ils  cmmcneiit  avec  eux  taut  le  betailqu'ils  nc  confom- 
mcnl  pas,  et  rcduifent  k  I'crdavage  les  femiucs,  Ics  enfans,  et 
1«  hotnmcs,  quMs  ii'onl  pas  maffacrei.     Id  p.  390. 
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general  in  a  different  manner.  They  were  not 
often  engaged  in  any  very  bloody  wars  * ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Chan  being  abfolute  ^  and  the 
civil  ad minift ration  better  regulated  than  among 
the  Kirgiiiens,  the  marauding  expeditions  of  pri- 
vate adventurers  were  checked.  The  Kalmuck 
women  are  extremely  prolific.  Barren  mar- 
riages are  rare^  and  three  or  four  children  are 
generally  feen  playing  round  every  hut.  From 
which  it  may  naturally  be  concluded  (Pallas  ob- 
ferves),  that  they  ought  to  have  mutiplied  greatly 
during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  they  in- 
habited tranquilly  the  fteppes  of  the  Wolga. 
The  reafons  which  he  gives  for  their  not  having 
increafed  fb  much  as  might  be  expelled  are^ 
the  many  accidents  occalioned  by  falls  from 
horfes,  the  frequent  petty  wars  between  their 
different  princes,  and  with  their  different  neigh- 
bours ;  and  particulaly  the  numbers  among  the 
poorer  claffcs  who  die  of  hunger,  of  mifery,  and 
every  fpecies  of  calamity,  of  which  the  children 
are  moft  frequently  the  viAims  \ 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itfelf  un- 

•  Decouv.  Ruff.  torn.  iii.  p.  lai.  The  tribe  is  dcfcribed  here 

under  the    name   of   Torgots,  which  was  their  appropriate 

appellation.     The  Ruffians  called  them  by  the  more  general 

name  of  Kalmucks. 

J»Id..p.327-  ^Id.  p.  319,  320,  321. 
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der  tlic  proteftion  of  RuiHa,  it  had  feparated 
from  the  Soongarcs,  and  was  by  no  means  nume- 
rous. The  poffeffion  of  the  fertile  fteppes  of  the 
Wolga  and  a  more  tranquil  life  foon  increafed 
it,  and  in  1 662  it  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand 
families*.  From  this  period  to  1771,  the  time 
of  its  migration,  it  ieems  to  have  increafed  very 
flowly.  The  extent  of  pafhires  poflefTed  would 
not  probably  admit  of  a  much  greater  popula- 
tion, as  at  the  time  of  its  flight  from  thefe 
quarters,  the  irritation  of  the  Chan  at  the  con- 
duft  of  Ruffia  was  fecondcd  by  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  the  want  of  pafture  for  their 
numerous  herds.  At  this  time  the  tribe 
amounted  to  between  ^^  and  60,000  families. 
Its  fate  in  this  curious  migration  was  what  has 
probably  been  the  fate  of  many  other  wandering 
hordes,  who^  from  fcanty  paftures  or  other 
caufes  of  difcohtcnt,  have  attempted  to  feek  for 
frelh  feats.  The  march  took  place  in  the  win- 
ter, and  numbers  pcriihed  on  this  painful  jour- 
ney from  cold,  'famine,  and  mifery.     A  great 

'Ddcpuv*  Ruflf.  coiTi..iii.  p.  2ai.  Toake*s  View  of  the 
Rui&an  Empire,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  3a  Another  inftance  of  rapid 
increafe  pref^nts  itfelf  in  a  colony  of  baptized  Kalmucks,  who 
received  from  Ruffia'a  fertile  diftridl  to  fettle  in.  From  8695, 
which  was'  its  numW  in  1754*  it  had  increafed  in  177 1  to 
14,000.  Tooke'g  View  of  the  Ruf.  Em.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  32^,  33. 
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|>art  was  cither  killed  or  taken  by  the  Kirgbifes ; 
and  thofe  who  reached  their  place,  of  deftina- 
tion,  though  received  at  firft  kindly  by  the 
Chinefe,  were  afterwards  treated  with  extreme 
iwerity  \ 

Before  this  migration^  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
Kalmucks  had  lived  in  great  poverty  and 
wretchednefs,  and  had  been  reduced  habitually 
to  make  ufe  of  every  animal^  plants  or  root, 
from  which  it  was  poiTible  to  eztrad:  nourifh- 
ment  **.  They  very  feldom  killed  any  of  their 
cattle  that  were  in  health,  except  indeed  they 
were  ftolen,  and  then  they  were  devoured  im- 
mediately for'  fear  of  a  difcovery.  Wounded 
or  worn- out  horfes,  and  beails  that  had  died  of 
any  diicafe  except  a  contagious  epidemic, 
were  confidered  as  nK){l  defirable  food.  Some 
of  the  pQoreft  Kalmucks  would  eat  the  moft 
putrid  carrion,  and  even  the  dung  of  their  cattle  \ 
A  great  number  of  children  periilied  of  courfc 
from  bad  nouriihment  ^.  In  the  winter  all  the 
lower  clafles  fufFered  fcverely .  from  cold  and 
hunger*.  In  general  one  third  of  their  fheep, 
and  often  much  more^  died  in  the  winter,  in 

»  Tooke's  View  of  the  Ruf.  Emp.  yoKu.  b,ii.  p.  29, 30,31. 
Jt>£couv.  Ruf.  torn.  iii.  p.  %%i  ^  Id,  p.  275,  276. 

« Id.  p.  27a,  273,  274,  ^  Id.  p. 324.        « Id.  p.  310. 

ipitc 
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fpite  of  all  their  care;  and  if  a  froft  came  late 
in  the  feafon  after  rain  and  fnow,  fo  that  the 
cattle  could  not  get  at  the  grafs,  the  mor- 
tality among  their  herds  became  general,  and 
the  poorer  clafles  were  cxpofcd  to  inevitable 
famine '. 

Malignant  fevers,  generated  principally  hf 
their  putrid  food  and  the  putrid  exhalations  with 
which  they  were  furroundcd,  and  the  fmall-poi 
which  is  dreaded  like  the  plague,  fometimes 
thinned  their  numbers'';  but  in  general  it  ap- 
pears that  their  population  prefled  fo  hardagainft 
the  limits  of  their  means  of  fubfiftcncc,  that 
want,  with  the  difcafes  arifing  from  it,  might 
be  confidered  u  the  principal  check  to  theur 
increafe. 

A  perfon  travelling  in  Tartary  during  the 
fummer  months  would  probably  fee  ertenfive 
fteppes  unoccupied,  and  grafs  in  profufion  fpoil- 
ing  for  want  of  cattle  to  confumc  it.  He  would 
infer,  perhaps,  that  the  country  could  fupport  a 
much  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  even  fup- 
poiing  them  to  remain  in  their  ihephcrd  ftate. 
But  this  might  be  a  hafty  and  unwarranted 
coDclufion,     A  horfc  or  any  other  working  ani- 

*0ecouv,  Ruf.  torn  iiL  p. 270.        ^16,.  p.311,  312>  3x3- 
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mal  b  faid  to  be  ftrong  only  in  proportion  to 
the  ihrength  of  his  weakeft  part.     If  his  legs  be 
ilender  and  feeble,  the  ftrength  of  his  body  will  be 
but  of  little  confequence;  or  if  he  wants  power 
in  his  back  and  haunches,  the  fbength  which  he 
may  poflefs  in  his  limbs  can  never  be  called  fully 
into  adion.     The  fame  reaibning  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  power  of  the  earth  to  fupport  living 
creatures.     The  profufion  of  nourifhrnent  which 
is  poured  forth  in  the  feafons  of  plenty  cannot 
alL  be  confumed^by  the  fcanty  numbers   that 
iwere  able  to  fubfift  through  the  ieafon  of  fcar- 
city.  .  When  human  indufby  and  forefight  are 
jdireded  in  the  beft  manner,  the  population  that 
the  foil  can  fupport  is  regulated  by  the  average 
produce  throughout  the  year ;  but  among  ani- 
rsnals,  and  in  the  uncivilized  ilates  of  man,  it 
will  be  much  below  this  average.     The  Tartar 
would  find  it  extremely   difficult  to  colled  and 
carry  with  him  fych  a  quantity  of  hay,  as  would 
feed  all  his   cattle  well  during  the  winter.     It 
would  impede  his  motions,  ezpoie  him  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortunate  day 
.might  deprive  .  him  of  the  labours  of  a  whole 
fttmmer,  as  in  the  mutual  invafions  which  oc- 
cur it  feems  to  be  the  univerfal  pradice  to  bum 
andd^ftroy  all  the  forage  and  provifions  which 

cannot 
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cannot  be  carried  away/  The  Tartar,  there- 
fore, provides  only  for  the  moft  valuable  of  his 
cattle  during  the  winter,  and  leaves  the  reft  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  the  fcanty  herbage  which 
they  can  pick  up.  This  poor  living,  combined 
with  the  fevere  cold,  naturally  deftroys  a  con- 
fiderablc  part  of  them.''  The  population  of  the 
tribe  is  meafured  by  the  population  of  its  herds; 
and  the  average  numbers  of  the  Tartars,  as  of 
the  horJes  that  run  wild  in  the  defert,  are  rc- 
prefled  fo  low  by  the  annual  returns  of  the  cold 
and  fcarcity  of  winter,  that  they  cannot  con- 
fume  all  the  plentiful  offerings  of  fummer. 

Droughts  and  unfavourable  feafons  hare,  in 
proportion  to  their  frequency,  the  fame  effefts  as 
the  winter.  In  Arabia'  and  a  great  part  of 
Tartary""  droughts  are  not  uncommon;  and  if 
the  periods  of  their  return  be  not  above  fix  or 
eight  years,  the  average  population  can  never 

■  On  mil  Ic  feu  a  toutes  les  mcules  dc  bled  et  dc  fourrage. 
•***Ceiitcinquante  villages  ligalemenl  incendies.  Memoires 
du  Baron  de  Tote,  torn.  i.  p.  272.  He  gives  a  curious  de- 
fcription  of  the  devaftation  of  a  Tartar  army,  and  of  its  fuf- 
fcrings  in  a  winter  campaign.  Cette  joarnee  couta  a  I'armee 
plus  de  3,000  hommes,  et  30,000  chevaux,  qui  pcrircnt  dc 
froid,  p.    267,  '' Ddcouvertcs  Ruffes,  vol.  iii,  p,a6l. 

*  Voy.  dcVoIney,  vol.  i.  c.  33.  p.  353,  "^  Decouv.  Ruff, 
torn,  i.  p.  467.  ii.p.  10,  11,  12,  Sx.c. 
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much  exceed  what  the  foil  can  fupport  during 
thefe  unfavourable  times.  This  is  true  in  every 
iituation;,  but  perhaps  in  the  ihepherd  ftatCj 
xnan  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  be  affeded  by  the 
feafons ;  and  a  great  mortality  of  parent  ftock 
is  an  evil  more  fataU  and  longer  fdt^  than  the 
failure  of  a  crop  of  gnun.  Pallas  and  the^other 
Rudiani  travellers  fpeak  of  epizootics  as  very 
common  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world/ 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  &mily  is  always  hd« 
nourabie^  and  women  are  reckoned  very  iervice^ 
able  in  the  management  of  the  cattle  wd  the 
houfehould  concerns^  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
are  deterred  from  marriage,  from  th^  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  fupport  a  family.^  At  the 
fame  time,  as  all  wives  are  bought  of  their  pa- 
rents, it  muft  fbmetimes  be  out  of  the  power 
of  the  poorer  clafTes  to  make  the  purchafe* 
The  Monk  Rubruquis,  ipeaking  of  this  cuftom, 
fays,  that  as  parents  keep  all  their  daughters  till 
they  can  fell  them,  their  maids  are  fometimes 
very  ftale  before  they  are  married/  Among 
the  Mahometan  Tartars,  female  captives  would 

^  Decouv.  RuiT,  torn*  i.  p.  ape,  8cc,  ii.  p.  ix«  iv.  p*304« 
^  Geneal.  Hift.  of  the  Tartars,  vol.  \u  p.  407.    ^  Travels  of 

Wm.  Rabru<|uis  in  la^j.     If  arris's  Colleton  of  Voy.  h,  i. 

C.  ii,  p.  561, 

fupply 
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fupply  the  place  of  wives  ;*  but  among  the 
pagan  Tartars,  who  make  but  little  ufe  offlaves, 
the  inability  to  buy  wives  maft  frequently 
operate  on  the  poorer  clafTcs  as  a  check  to  mar- 
riage, particularly  as  their  price  would  be  kept 
up  by  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  rich." 

The  Kalmucks  are  faid  not  to  be  jcalous,« 
and,  from  the  frequency  of  the  venereal  difeafc 
among  them,''  we  may  infer  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  promifcuous  intercourfe  prevails. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  would  appear, 
that  in  that  department  of  the  fliepherd  life 
which  has  been  confidercd  in  this  chapter,  the 
principal  checks  which  keep  the  population 
down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubiiftencc 
are,  reftraint,  from  inability  to  obtain  a  wile, 
vicious  cuftoms  with  rcfpcft  to  women,  epi- 
demics, wars,  famine,  and  the  difeafes  arifmg 
from  extreme  poverty.  The  three  firft  checks 
and  the  laft  appear  to  have  operated  with  much 
Icfs  force  among  the  fhepherds  of  the  north  of 
Europe. 

'  Dccouv.  Ruff,  tom  iii.  p.  413.  ""Pallas  takes  notice  of 
tlic  fcarcity  of  women,  or  the  fupenibunclance  of  males  among 
the  Kalmucks,  nocwithftanding  the  more  conltaiit  expofurc  of 
the  male  fex  to  every  kind  of  accident.  Ducouv.  Kuf.  tom.  iii. 
p,  330.         '  Dccouv.  KuH.tom.  iii.  p.  239.  ''  Id.  p.  334. 
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Of  the  Chicks  to  Pcpulation  In  different  parts  of  Africa, 

X  H£  parts  of  Africa  vifitcd  by  Park  arc  dc- 
fcribed  by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated  nor 
well  peopled.  He  found  many  cxtenfivc  and 
beautiful  diftrids  entirely  deftitutc  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  in  general^  the  borders  of  the  different 
kingdoms  were  either  very  thinly  peopled,  or 
pcrfeftly  deferted.  The  fwampy  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  the  Senegal,  and  other  rivers  towards 
tlie  coaft  appeared  to  be  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation, from  being  unhealthy ;  ■  but  other  parts 
were  not  of  this  dcfcriptiori;  and  it  was  not 
poffible,  he  fays,  to  behold  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  the  vaft  herds  of  cattle  proper 
both  for  labour  and  food,  and  reHed  on  the 
means  which  prefented  themfelves  of  vaft  in- 
land navigation,  without  lamenting  that  a 
country  fo  abundantly  gifted  by  nature  ihould 
remain  in  its  prefent  favage  and  negleAed 
ftate. 

•  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  261.  4to. 

^  Id.  c.xxiii.  p.3ia« 

The 
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The  caufes  of  this  neglected  (late  dearly  ap- 
pear, however,  in  the  difcripUon  which  Park 
gives  of  the  general  habits  of  the  negro  na- 
tions. In  a  country  divided  into  a  thoufand 
petty  ftates,  moftly  independent  and  jealous  of 
each  other,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  he  fays, 
that  wars  frequently  originate  from  very  frivo- 
lous provocations.  The  wars  of  Africa  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  called  killi,  that  which  is  openly 
avowed ;  and  the  other,  tegria,  plundering  or 
ftealing.  Thefe  latter  are  very  common,  par- 
ticularly about  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon 
when  the  labours  of  harveft  are  over,  and  pro- 
vifions  are  plentiful.  Thefe  plundering  cxcur- 
iions  always  produce  fpcedy  retalitation.' 

The  Infecurity  of  property  arifing  from  this 
conftant  expofure  to  plunder,  muft  ncceflarily 
have  a  moft  baneful  efFcift  on  induftry.  The 
dcfeited  ftate  of  all  the  frontier  provinces  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  to  what  degree  it  operates.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  negro  nations ;  and,  as  there  arc 
not  many  opportunities  of  turning  to  advantage 
the  furplus  produce  of  their  labour,  we  cannot 
be  furprifed  that  they  ftiouid  in  general  content 
themfclves  with  cultivating  only  as  much  ground 

■  Park's  Africa,  c.  xx'u.  p.  291  ic  feq. 
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as  is  ncccflaiy  for  their  own  fupport.»  Thcfc 
caufes  appear  adequately  to  account  for  the  un* 
cultivated  ftate  of  the  country. 

The  wafte  of  life  in  thefe  conftant  wars  and 
predatory  incurfions  muft  be  coniiderable ;  and 
Park  agrees  with  Buffon  in  (biting,  that^  inde« 
pendent  of  violent  cauies,  longevity  is  rare  among 
the  negroes.  At  forty,  he  fays,  moft  of  them 
become  greyhaired  and  covered  with  wrinkles, 
and  but  few  of  them  furvivc  the  age  of  fifty - 
£ve  or  fixty.^  Bufibn  attributes  this  fhortnefs 
of  life  to  the  pren^ature  intercourfe  of  the 
iezes,  and  very  early  and  exceiiive  debauchery.^ 
On  this  fubje(^  perhaps  he  has  been  led  into 
exaggerations;  but,  without  attributing  too 
much  to  this  caufe,  it  icems  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  natives 
of  hot  climates  arrive  much  earlier  at  maturitj 
than  the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries,  they 
ihould  alfo  periih  earlier. 

•  Park's  Afica,  c.  xxi.  p.  a8o.  *  H.  p.  2184. 

*=  L'ufagc  prematura  dcs  femmes  eft  puct-4trc  la  caufc  dc  la 
brlevete  de  leur  vie ;  Ics  infans  font  li  debaucheSy  et  fi  ,peu 
contraints  par  les  peres  et  meres,  que  des  leor  plus  tendrs 
jeunefle  ils  fe  livrent  a  tout  ce  que  la  nature  leur  fuggere,  rien 
n'eft  fi  rare  que  de  trouver  dans  oe  peuple  quelque  fille  qui 
putfie  fe  fouvenir  du  tems  auquel  elle  a  ceflSe  d'etre  vierge. 
.Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  rHomme^  vol.  vi.  pu  235.  5th  edit. 
I2mo>3i  vols. 
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According  to  Buffon,  the  negro  women  are 
extremely  prolific ;  but  it  appears  from  Park, 
that  they  arc  in  the  habit  of  fuckling  their 
childreil  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  hufband 
during  this  time  devotes  the  whole  of  his  at- 
tention to  his  other  wives,  the  family  of  eacli 
wife  is  feldom  numerous.*  Polygamy  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  among  the  negro  nations,''  and 
conJequently  without  a  greater  fuperabundancc 
of  women  than  we  have  rcafon  to  fuppofc, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried.  This 
hardfliip  will  principally  fall  on  the  flaves,  who 
according  to  Park  are  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  to  the  free  men."  A  maftcr  is  not  per- 
mitted to  fell  his  domeftic  Haves,  or  thofe  bora 
in  his  own  houfc,  except  in  cafe  of  famine,  to 
fupport  himfelf  and  family.  Wc  may  imagine 
therefore,  that  he  will  not  fuffcr  them  to  in- 
crcafe  beyond  the  employment  which  he  has 
for  them.     The  flaves  which  arc  purchafed,  or 

•  Park'i  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  265.  As  the  accounis  of  Park, 
And  thofe  on  which  BufFoti  has  founded  his  obfcrvaiioiu,  aiQ 
prot>ably  accounts  of  ditferent  nations,  and  ccrlaintly  at  diftei^ 
em  periods,  we  cannot  infer  that  cilher  is  incorrcft  becauls 
tliey  diPFcr  from  each  other  :  but  as  far  as  Park's  obfervationt  ' 
extend,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  more  credit  than  any  of 
the  travellers  which  preceded  him. 

^  Id.  c.  XX.  p.  167.         *  Id.  c.  xxii.  p.  aS^. 

'  "  the 
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the  prifbncrs  taken  in  war,  are  entirely  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  their  mafters/  They  are  often  treated 
with  extreme  fevcrity,  and  in  any  fcarcity  of 
women^  ariiing  from  the  polygamy  of  the  free 
men,  would  of  courfe  be  deprived  of  them  with- 
out fcruple.  Few  or  no  women,  probably,  re- 
main in  a  (late  of  {kx\&,  celibacy ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  married,  the  ftate  of  fo« 
ciety  does  not  fecm  to  be  favourable  to  increafe. 
Africa  has  been  at  all  times  the  principal  mart 
of  Haves.  The  drains  of  its  population  in  this 
way  have  been  great  and  conftant^  particularly 
fince  their  introdudion  into  the  European  co- 
lonies ;  but  perhaps,  as  Dr,  Franklin  obfcrvcs, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  gap  that  has 
been  made  by  a  hundred  years  exportation  of 
negroes  which  has  blackened  half  America.^ 
For,  notwithftanding  this  conftant  emigration, 
the  lofs  of  numbers  from  inceiTant  war,  and  the 
checks  to  increafe  from  vice  and  other  raufes, 
it  appears  that  the  population  is  continually 
paffing  beyond  the  means  of  fiibiiftence.  Ac- 
cording to  Park,  fcarce  years  and  famines  arc 
frequent.  Among  the  four  principal  caufcs  of 
flavery  in  Africa,  he  mentions,  famine  next  to 

•  Park's  Africa,  c.  xxii.  p,  288.     »»  franklin's Mifccll,  p^g. 

war ; 
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war;*  and  the  cxprcfs  pcrmiffion  given  to  maf- 
ters  to  fell  their  domeftic  flaves  for  the  fupport 
of  their  family,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
do  on  any  Icfs  urgent  occafion/  fecms  to  imply 
the  not  unfrcquent  recurrence  of  fcverc  want. 
During  a  great  fcarcity  which  lafted  for  three 
years  in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  great 
numbers  of  people  became  flaves.  Park  wis 
afTured  by  Dr.  Laidley,  that  at  that  time  many 
free- men  came,  and  begged  with  great  eameft- 
nefs  to  be  put  upon  his  flave  chain  to  iave  them 
from  perifliing  with  hunger.""  While  Park  was 
in  Manding,  a  fcarcity  of  providons  was  ie- 
verely  felt  by  the  poor,  as  the  following  cir- 
cumftance  painfully  convinced  him.  Every 
evening  during  his  ftay,  he  obferved  five  or  fix 
women  come  to  the  M anfa*s  houfe,  and  receive 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  corn.  "  Ob- 
**  fcrve  that  boy,"  faid  the  Manfa  to  him, 
pointing  to  a  fine  child  about  five  years  of  age— ^ 
'*  his  mother  has  fold  him  to  me  for  forty  days 
"  provifion  for  herfelf  and  the  reft  of  her  fa- 
**  mily.  I  have  bought  another  boy  in  the 
**  fame  manner.** "  In  Soofeeta,  a  fmall  Jal- 
lonka  village,  Mr.  Park  was  informed  by  the 

*  Park*s  Africa,  c.  xxii.  p.  295.        *»  Id.  p.  288.  note. 
^'Id.  295.  ^  Id.  c.  XiJC.  p.  94.8. 

mafter 
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roaftcr  that  he  could  furnifh  no  provifions,  as 
there  had  lately  been  a  great  fcarcity  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  aflured  him,  that  be- 
fore they  had  gathered  in  their  prefcnt  crops, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty - 
nine  days  without  tafting  com,  during  which 
time  they  had  iupported  thcmfelves  entirely  on 
the  yellow  powder  which  is  found  in  the  pods 
of  the  nitta,  fo  caller!  by  the  natives,  a  fpecies 
of  mimofa,  and  upon  the  feeds  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  which,  when  properly  pounded  and  drefl- 
cd,  tafte  very  much  like  rice/ 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  as,  according  to 
Park's  account,  much  good  land  remains  un- 
cultivated^ in  Africa,  the  dearths  nay  be  at- 
tributed to  a  want  of  people ;  but  if  this  were 
the  cafe,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  fuch  num- 
bers would  yearly  be  fent  out  of  the  country. 
What  the  negro  nations  really  want  is  fecurity 
of  property,  and  its  general  concomitant,  in- 
duftry ;  and  without  thefe,  an  increafe  of  peo- 
ple would  only  greatly  aggravate  their  diftreflcs. 
If,  in  order  to  fill  up  thofe  parts  that  appeared 
to  be  deficient  in  inhabitants,  we  were  to  lup- 
pofe  a  high  bounty  given  on  children,  the  cffeA^ 

*  Park'$  Africa,  c.  xxv.  p.  335. 
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Vould  probably  be,  the  increafe  of  wara,  the 
increafc  of  the  exportation  of  flaves,  and  a  great 
increafe  of  mifcry,  but  little  or  no  real  Increafc 
of  population. ' 

The  cuftoms  of  fome  nation*,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  all,  operate  in  fome  degree  like  a 
bounty  of  this  kind.  The  Shangalla  negroes, 
according  to  Bruce,  hemmed  in  on  every  fide 
by  adlive  and  powerful  enemies,  and  leading  a 
life  of  fcvcre  labour  and  of  conflant  apprehen- 
fion,  fecl.but  little  detirc  for  women.  It  is  the 
wife  and  not  the  man  that  is  the  caufc  of  their 
polygamy.  Though  they  live  in  feparatc  tribes 
or  nations,  yet  thefe  nations  are  again  fubdivided 
into  families.  In  fighting,  each  family  attacks 
and  defends  by  itfelf,  and  theirs  is  the  fpoll  and 
plunder  who  take  it.  The  mothers,  therefore^ 
lenfible  of  the  dlfadvantages  of  a  fmall  family, 
fcek  to   multiply  it  by  all  the  means  in  their 

'  '  The  two  great  requifites  juft  mentioned  for  a  real  increafe 
■  of  population,  namely,  fccurity  of  property,  and  \ii  natural 
concomitant,  induftry,  could  not  be  cxpcdied  to  exifl  among 
the  Negro  nations  while  the  traffic  in  flaves,  on  (he  coaft, 
gave  fuch  conftant  encouragement  to  the  plundering  excvr- 
fions  which  Park  dcfciibes.  Now  that  this  trafRc  is  happily 
foon  to  be  at  an  end,  we  may  rationally  hope  that  before  the 
lapfc  of  any  long  period,  future  travellcn  will  be  able  to  give 
nt  a  more  favourable  pli^ure  of  the  Hate  of  fociety  among  th« 
African  nations,  than  tliat  which  hat  been  drawn  by  Park. 

roL,  I.  M  Y^-^it.^-, 
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power  ;  and  it  is  by  their  importunity,  that  the 
hufband  fuffcrs  himrelf  to  be  overcome'  The 
motives  to  polygamy  among  the  Galla  arc  dc- 
fcribed  to  be  the  fame,  and  in  both  nations  the 
£rft  wife  courts  the  iilliance  of  a  fccond  for  her 
hufband ;  and  the  principal  argument  that  fhc 
makes  ufe  of  is,  that  their  families  may  be 
joined  together  and  be  ftrong,  and  that  her 
children,  by  being  few  in  number,  may  not  tall 
a  prey  to  their  enemies  In  the  day  of  battle.^ 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  this  extreme  dcfire  of 
having  large  families  defeats  its  own  purpofc; 
and  that  the  poverty  and  mllery  which  it  oc- 
cafions  caufc  fewer  clilldren  to  grow  up  to  ma- 
turity, than  if  their  parents  confined  their  at- 
tention to  the  rearing  of  a  fmallcr  number. 

Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  polygamy,  and  de- 
fends it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  It  is  capable 
of  being  defended,  by  affcrtlng,  that,  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  principally  prevails,  the 
proportion  of  girls  to  boys  born,  is  two  or  three 
to  one.  A  fail  fo  extraordinary,  however,  can- 
BOt  be  admitted  upon  the  authority  of  thofc 
vague  inquiries  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion. 
That  there  are  confiderably  more  women  living 

•  Bruce't  Travels  to  diicovcr  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iL 
f-55f>-  4'0'  *  Bruce "t  Travels  to  difcevec  ihc  Source  of 

tlic  Nile,  vol.  i!.  p.  aaj.  ■■    i   ■«      ....  .1   ^ 
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than  men  in  thefe  climates,  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree probable.  Even  in  Europe,  where  it  isknown 
with  certainty  that  more  boys  are  born  than 
girls,  the  women  in  general  exceed  the  men  in 
number ;  and  we  tnay  imagine,  that,  in  hot 
and  unhealthy  climates,  and  in  a  barbarous  Hate 
of  fociety,  the  accidents  to  which  the  men  are 
cxpofed  muft  be  very  greatly  increafed.  The 
women  by  leading  a  more  fedcntary  life,  would 
fuffcr  kis  from  the  effe6ls  of  a  fcorching  fun 
and  fwampy  exhalations ;  they  would  in  gc- 
heral  be  more  exempt  from  the  diforders  arif- 
ing  from  debauchery ;  but  above  all,  they  would 
efcape  in  great  meafure  the  ravages  of  war.  In 
a  ftatc  of  fociety  in  which  hoftilities  never  ccafc, 
the  drains  of  men  from  this  caufc  alonC  muft 
occafion  a  great  difproportion  of  the  fexes,  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  the  cuftom,  as  related  of 
the  Galla  in  Abyffinia,*  to  maffacre  indifcrlmi- 
tiately  all  the  males,  and  favc  only  the  marriage- 
able women  from  the  general  deftrudion.  The 
aftual  difproportion  of  the  fexes  arifing  from 
thefe  caufes  probably  firfl:  gave  rife  to  the  per- 
miflion  of  polygamy,  and  has  perhaps  contri- 
buted to  make  us  more  cafily  believe,  that  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  children  iu  hot 

'  Bruce'i  Travels  to  difcovcrthe  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ir. 
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climates  is  very  different  from  what  wc  have 
experienced  it  to  be  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Bruce,  with  the  uiual  prejudices  on  this  fub» 
yt&9  fecms  to  think  that  the  celibacy  of  a  part 
of  the  women  is  fatal  to  the  population  of  a 
country.  He  obferves  of  Jidda,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which 
is  the  refult  of  an  extraordinary  concourie  of 
people  to  a  place  almoft  deftitute  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  few  of  the  inhabitants  can  avail 
themfelves  of  the  privilege  granted  by  Mahomet. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  marry  more  than 
one  wife ;  and  from  this  caufe  ariies,  he  fays, 
the  want  of  people  and  the  large  number  of 
unmarried  women.  *  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
want  of  people  in  this  barren  fpot  arifes  folely 
from  the  want  of  proviiions,  and  that  if  each 
man  had  four  wives,  the  number  of  people 
could  not  be  permanently  increaied  by  it. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  according*  to  Brace,  where 
every  fort  of  proviiion  is  exceedingly  cheap, 
where  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  general  food 
of  man,  are  produced  fpontaneoufly,  the  fup- 
port  of  a  number  of  wives  cofts  no  more  than 
.  that  of  fo  many  ilaves  or  fervants.  Their  food 
is  the  fame,  and  a  blue  cotton  ihirt,  a  habit 
common  to  them  all,  is  not  more  chargeable 

*  Brace,  ?ol.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  aSo. 
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for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  The  confc- 
(jucnce  is,  he  fays,  that  celibacy  in  women  13; 
prevented,  and  the  number  of  people  increafed  - 
in  a  fourfold  ratio  by  polygamy,  to  what  it  is  ia  , 
thofc  countries  that  are  monogamous.'  And 
yet,  notwithftanding  this  fourfold  increaie,  it , 
docs  not  appear  that  any  part  of  Arabia  is  really  , 
very  populous. 

The  efFc<3:  of  polygamy  in  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  married  women  and  preventing  celibacy  . 
13  beyond  difpute ;  but  how  far  this  may  tend  . 
to  increafc  the  a<Sual  population,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent confideration.  It  may  perhaps  contri- 
bute to  prefs  the  population  harder  againft  the 
limits  of  the  food ;  but  the  fqualid  and  hopelefs 
poverty  which  this  occafions  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  induftry ;  and  in  a  chmate  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  many  prcdifpofing 
caufes  of  fickncfs,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
this  ftate  of  wretchednefs  does  not  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  extraordinary  mortality,  which 
has  been  obfervcd  in  fomc  of  thefe  countries. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Suez  to  Babclmandel,  is  extremely 
unwholcfome,  but  more  cfpccially  between  the 
tropics.  Violent  fevers,  called  there  nedad, 
make  the  principal  figure  in  this  fatal  \v%  and 
'Bruce,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  i!i. 
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generally  terminate  the  tbi^d  day  in  death/ 
Fear  frequently  feizes  ftrangcrs  upon  the  firf| 
fight  of  the  great  mortality  which  they  obfcrvp 
on  their  firft  arrival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  parts  of  Aratna  adjacent  to 
the  eaftern  cpaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  i^rc  in  the  fame 
mtaner  very  trnvyholefome.  ^ 

In  Goi^dar  fevers  perpetually  reign,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  all  the  colour  of  a  corpfe.  ^ 

In  Sire,  one  of  the  fincft  countries  in  the 
world,  putrid  fevers  of  the  very  vforft  kind  aye 
almpft  conftant.  *  In  the  lo^v  grounds  of  Aby f- 
fiifia,  in  general,  mafignaiit  tertians  qccaiion  s^ 
gfCHt  mortality.*  And  every  where  the  fmall- 
pox  makes  great  ravages,  particularly  among  thp 
nations  bordering  on  Abyffinia,  where  it  Ibme- 
times  extrnguilhes  whole  tribes/ 
'  The  efFe<3  of  poverty,  bad  diet,  and  \t%  almoft 
cMnftant  concomitant,  want  of  clcanKnefs,  in  ag- 
gravating malignant  diftempers,  is  well  known . 
and  thi?  kind  of  wretchedncfs  fecips  generally 
to  prevail.  Of  Tchagaffa,  near  Gondar,  Bruce 
pbferves,  that  the  inhabitants,  notwithi^nding 
their  threefold  harvefts,  arc  mrferably  poor.^ 
At  Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr^,  he  m^kcs  th^ 

*Brttc^,vo}.iii.p.33.  ^Id.vol.i.p.ajQ.  ^Id.vol. iii.p.178. 

f  Id.  p.  153.  '  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  22.  '  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  iK.  p.  58.  c.  vii. 
p.  178.  vol.  i.  c*  xiit.  p.  353.     8  \i.  vol.  iii*  c.  vii.  p.  195. 
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fame  remark,  and  applies  it  to  all  the  Abyffi- 
nian  farmers.  The  land  is  let  yearly  to  th«  ' 
highefl  bidder,  and  in  general  the  landlord 
furnifhes  the  feed  on  condition  to  receive  half; 
of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  faid  that  he  is  a 
very  indulgent  maflcr  who  does  not  take  another 
quarter  for  the  riik  he  has  run ;  fo  that  the 
quantity  which  comes  to  the  Iharc  of  the  huf- 
bandman  is  not  more  than  fufficicnt  to  afford  a 
b.ue  fuftenance  to  his  wretched  family.' 

The  Agows,  one  of  the  moft  confiderablc  na-' 
tions  of  Abyffinia  in  point  of  number,  are  dc-' 
fcribed  by  Bruce  as  living  in  a  ftale  of  mifery 
and  penury  fcarccly  to  be  conceived.  We  faw 
a  number  of  women,  he  fays,  wnnkled  and  fun-' 
burnt,  fo  as  fcarccly  to  appear  human,  wander- 
ing abuut  under  a  burning  fun,  with  one  andl 
ibmetimes  two  children  upon  their  backs,  ga- 
thering the  feeds  of  bent  grafs  to  make  a  kind 
of  bread \  The  Agow  women  begin  to  bear 
children  at  eleven  years  old.  1  hey  marry  ge- 
nerally about  that  age,  and  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  barrennefs  known  among  them.*  In 
Dixan,  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Abj-ffinia, 
the  only  trade  is  that  of  felling  children.  Five 
hundred  arc  exported  annually  to  Arabia;  and 

■  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  134.  *  Id.  c.  xix,  p.  738. 

*Id.  p.  739. 
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in  times  of  fcarcit},  Bruce  oWerves,  four  tiiqc$ 
that  number/ 

In  Abyffinia  polygamy  does  not  regularly 
{]frevai].  Bruce,  indeed,  makes  rather  a  ftrangc 
aflTcrtion  on  this  fubjeft,  and. fays,  that  though 
we  rc^d  from  the  Jefuits  a  great  deal  about 
marriage  and  pplygamy,  yet  that  there  is  no-- 
thing  which  may  be  averred  more  triply,  than 
tjsat  there  is  no  fuch^  thing  as  marriage  in  Abyfr 
finia/  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  appears 
clear,  that  few  pr  np  women  liye  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy in  AbyflTmia,  ^pd  that  the  prplifip  poAyer^^ 
of  nature  are  nje)aFly4ll  called  into  adion^  except  r 
as  far  as  they  are  checkefl  by  prqmiicuous  interr 
Cpurfe.  This,  however,  from  the  ftate  of  man- 
ncrs  deicribed  by  Brucci  muft  operate  Y?nr. 
powerfully.*^ 

The  check  tp  population  from  war  appearsi 
tp  be  exccffivp.  For  the  laft  four  hundred  years, 
according  tp  Bruce,  it  has  never  ceafed  tp 
l^y  defolatc  this  unhappy  countr}'  ;^  and  the  fa- 
Vlige  mannier  in  which  it  is  carritcd  on  furround 
i^  with  tenfold  ^eftrudion.  Whep  Bruce  firft 
entered  AbyiCnia,  he  few  on  every  fide  ruined 
Tillages  deftrpyed  to  the  loweft  foundation  by 
Ras  Michael  in  his  inarch  to  Gondar.*     In  the 

»  Bruce,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p,  88.  ^  Id  c.  xi.  p.  306. 

•  Id.  p.  292.  **  Id,  vol.  iv.'  p.  1 19,  '  1<1>  vol.  iii. 

p.  vii.  p.  19a. 
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courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  while  Bruce  wa3  in  thc> 
country,  he  favs,  "  The  rebels  had  begun  to  lay 
"  wafte  Dcmbea,  and  burnt  all  the  villages  in 
-"  the  plain,  from  fouth  to  welt;  making  it  like, 
"  a  defcrt  between  Michael  and  Falil.****The 
'*  king  often  afcended  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
"  of  his  palace,  and  contemplated  with  the 
"  greatcft  difplcafure,  the  burning  of  liis  rich  vil- 
'*  lages  in  Dcmbea."*  In  another  place,  he 
fays,  "  the  whole  country  of  Degweffa,  was  to- 
**  tally  dellroyed ;  men,  women,  and  childrca 
*•  were  entirely  extirpated  without  din:in^ion 
''  of  age  or  fex ;  the  houfcs  rafed  to  the  ground,, 
''  and  the  country  about  it  left  as  defolate  as 
"  after  the  deluge.  The  villages  belonging  to? 
"  the  king  were  as  fcvcrely  treated  ;  a  univerfal^ 
*^  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts,  but  no  one  dared 
'-'  to  fuggeft  any  means  of  help."''  In  Maitfha, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Abyffinia,  he  was  told^ 
that  if  ever  he  met  an  old  man,  he  might  be, 
Hire  that  he  was  a  rtrangcr,  as  all  that  were  na- 
tives died  by  the  lance  young.'' 

If  the  piiJiurc  of  the  ftatc  of  Abyffinia  drawn 
by  Bruce  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it 
places  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  the  force  of 

•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.c.  v.p.  ii3.  ^  Id.  vol,  iv.  p.  258. 

'IJ-c.  i.  p.  14. 
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that  principle  of  increaic,  which  preferves  a  pc3N. 
pulflti^n  fully  tip  to  the  kvtl  of  the  means  of. 
fubiiilcnce,  under  the  checks  of  war,  peftilential 
difcafes,  and  promifcuous  intercourf^  all  o^* 
rating  in  an  exceffive  degiee. 

The  nations  which  border  on  Abjrifinia  are 
imtverfally  Ihort-lired.    A  Shangalla  woman  at- 
tvi€tiij^VNo  is,  according  to  Bruce,  morewrink« 
led  aild  deformed  by  age  than  is  a  European 
yrbman  at  fixty.*    It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that,  in  all  thefe  countries,  as  among  the  nor^- 
tberh  Shepherds,  in  the  times  of  their  conihuit 
ekiipV^omf  there  is  a  yiery  rapid  fuc^effion 
of  htiman  beings,  and  the  difierence  in  the  two- 
ihfttnces  is,  that  our  northern  anceftors  died 
out'  of  their  dwn  country,  whereas  theic  die  at 
home.     If  accurate  regifters  of  mortality  were 
kept  among  thcfc  nations,  I  have  littler  doubt; 
ih^t  it  would  appear,  that,  including  the  mor^ 
tality  ftom  wars,  x  in  17  or  18  at  the  leaft  dies 
annually,  inftcad  of  i  in  34  or  36,  as  in  the  ge^ 
ncrality  of  European  ftates. 
'  The  defcription  which  Bruce  gives  of  fomc 
parts  of  th^  country,  which  be  paiTcd  through 
on  his  return  home,  prcfents  a  pidure  more 
dreadful  9vcn  than  the  ftate  of  AbyiTniia,  and 

■  Brucc»  vpl,  if.  p.  559, 
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(hows,  bow  little  popolatron  depen^ls  on  the  birth 
of  chUdctn,  in  coipparifon  of  the  produdion  of 
food,  amd  of  tboie  ctrcumflances  of  natund  and 
p<ditical  fituation  which  infloence  tbb  produccu 

"  At  half  paft  fix/'  Bruce  fays,  '^  we  arnred 
^^  at  Oarigaqaj  a  village  whofe  inhabitants  bad 
^'  all  penflied  with  hunget  the  year  before ; 
^^  their  wretched  bones  being  all  tinbaricd,  and 
^'  fcattered  upon  the  furfkce  of  the  ground 
^'  where  the  villa^  formerly  flood.  Wc  €n- 
^'  camped  s^mong  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  iko 
^^  fpace  could  be  found  fucc  from  them.*** 

Of  another  town  or  village  in  his  route  he 
pbfcrveSi  *'  The  ftrcngth  of  Tcawa  was  35  horic. 
*^  The  refl  of  the  inhabitants  might  he  izcsfo, 
^'  naked,  miferable,  and  defptcable  Arabs,  like 
^'  the  reft  of  thole  which  live  in  villages/*  ♦♦♦ 
'*  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Teawa.  Its  confequencc 
'^  was  only  to  remain  till  the  Daveina  Arabs 
^^  ihould  refblve  to  attack  it,  when  its  cornfields 
^*  being  burnt  and  deftroyed  in  a  night  by  a 
^*  multitude  of  horfemen,  the  bones  of  its  in^ 
^'  habitants  fcattered  upon  the  earth  would  be 
''  all  its  remains,  liko  thpfe  of  the  mifcrable  vil^ 
5*  lage  of  Gaiigana.  *"** 

f  Bruce,  fol.  i?.  p.  349,  *  1^.  p.  353. 
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*•  There  IS  no  water  between  Teavra  and 
*'  Beyla.  Once  Ingedidema  and  a  number  of 
'*  villages  were  fupplied  with  water  from  wells, 
•and  had  large  crops  of  Indian  corn  fown 
about  their  poflcffions.  The  curfe  of  that 
country  the  ArabsNDavcina  have  dcftroyed 
Ingedidema,  and  all  the  villages  about  it ; 
{filled  up  their  wells,  .burnt  their  crops^  and 
•'lexpoicd  all  the  inhabitants  to  die  by  fa- 
"mine.  ' 
c  Soon  after  leaving  Sennaar,  he  fays,  '^  We 
••  began  now  to  fee  the  eifcds  of  the  quantity 
*•  of  rain  having  failed.  There  was  little  com 
ibwn,  and  that  fb  late,  as  to  be  fcarcely  above 
ground.  It  feems  the  rains  begin  later  as 
they  pafs  northvvard.  Many  people  were  here 
employed  in  gathering  grafs-feeds  to  make  a 
'•  very  bad  kind  of  bread.  Thefe  people  appear 
'^  perfeA  Skeletons,  and  no  wonder,  as  they  live 
**  upon  fuch  fare.  Nothing  incrcafcs  the  dan- 
ger of  travelling  and  prejudice  againft  ftran- 
gers  more,  than  the  fcarcity  of  provifions  in 
the  country  through  which  you  are  to  pafs,^ 
'*  Came  to  Eltic,  a  ftraggling  village  about 
**  half  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  in  the  north  of  a 

*  Bruce,  vol.  IT.  p.  41T,  *»!<!;  p.  511. 
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"  latgc  bare  plain  ;  all  pafturc,  except  the  bank* 
"  of  the  river  which  are  covered  with  wood. 
"  We  now  no  longer  fawany  corn  Town.  The 
"  people  here  were  at  the  fame  miferable  em- 
"  ploymcnt  as  thofe  wc  had  feen  before,  that  of 
"  gathering  grafs-feeds."'  r 

Under  fuch  circumflances  of  climate  and  po-» 
litlcal  fituation,  though  a  greater  degree  o£ 
forefight,  induftry,  and  fecurity^  might  confider-* 
ably  better  their  condition,  and  increafc  their 
population,  the  birth  of  a  greater  number  of 
children  without  thefe  concomitants  would 
only  aggravate  their  mifcry,  and  leave  their  po-. 
pulation  where  it  was. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  once  flourifhing 
and  populous  country  of  Egypt.  Its  prcfent  de- 
preffed  ftate  has  not  been  caufed  by  the  weak- 
ening of  the  principle  of  increafe,  but  by  the 
weakening  of  the  principle  of  induftry  and  fore- 
fight,  from  the  infecurity  of  property  confequent 
on  a  moft  tyrannical  and  oppreffive  govern- 
ment. The  principle  of  Increafe  in  Egypt  at 
prefent  does  all  that  is  pofliblc  for  it  to  do.  It 
keeps  the  population  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  iubfiftence ;  and,  were  its  power  ten 

^  Bruce,  vol.  iv.p.  511. 
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tihies  greater  iSnn  it  redly  is>  it  could  do^no 
more. 

The  remains  of  ancient  works,  ^e  Vail  lakes^ 
canals,  and  large  conduits  for  water  dcflined  to 
keep  the  Nile  under  control,  fcrving  as  refers 
Toirs  to  Tuppljr  a  fcan^  year,  and  as  drains  and 
outlets  to  prevent  the  iupefabunda&Ge  of  water* 
In  wet  years,  fudiciently  indicate  to  us,  that  thd 
ancients  by  art  and  induifay  contrived  to  &x^ 
tilize  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  from  the 
overflowings  of  their  river,  than  is  done  at  pre^ 
lent ;  and  to  prevent,  in  fome  meafure,  the  dtf* 
trefles  which  are  now  {o  frequently  experienced 
from  a  redundant,  or  infufficient  uiundatioQQ4^ 
It  is  faid  of  the  governor  Petronius,  that,  ef> 
feSing  by  art  what  was  denied  by  nature,  he 
caufed  abundance  to  prevail  in  Egypt  under  th< 
di&dvantages  of  fiich,  a  deficient  inundation,  as 
had  alwa3rs  before  been  accompanied  by  dearth.  ^ 
A  flood  too  great  is  as  fetal  to  the  hufbandmaui 
as  one  that  is  deficient ;  and  the  ancients  had,  in 
confequence,  drains  and  outlets  to  fpiead  the 
iuperfluous  waters  over  the  thirfty  fands  of 
Lybia,  and  render  even  the  defert  habitable^ 
Thefe  works  are  now  all  out  of  repair,  and  by  ill 

*  Bruce,  voL  iii.  c.  xvii.  p*  710. 
^  Voyage  dc  Volnty,  torn.  i.  c.  ii'u  p.  33.  8vd. 
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managenocnt  often  produce  mlfchicf  inftcad  of 
good.  The  caufes  of  this  negleft,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  diminifhcd  means  of  fubfiftcncc, 
arc  obvioufly  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  igno- 
rance and  brutality  of  the  government,  and  the 
wretched  ftate  of  the  people.  1  he  Mamelukes, 
in  whom  the  principal  power  refides,  think  only 
of  enriching  themfelvcs,  and  employ  for  this 
purpofe  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  fimpteft 
method,  that  of  feizing  wealth  wherever  it  may 
be  found,  of  wrefting  it  by  violence  from  the 
pafTclTor,  and  of  imiHjfing  continually  new  and 
arbitrary  contributions/  Their  ignorance  and 
brutality,  and  the  conftant  ftate  of  alarm  ia 
which  they  live,  prevent  them  from  having  any 
tIcws  of  enriching  the  country,  the  better  to 
prepare  it  for  their  plunder.  No  public  works 
therefore  are  to  be  expected  from  the  govern- 
jncnt,  and  no  individual  proprietor  dares  to  un- 
dertake any  improvement  which  might  imply 
the  pofTeffion  of  capital,  as  it  would  probably  be 
the  immediate  fignal  of  his  deftrudlion.  Under 
iiich  clrcumftanccs  we  cannot  bqfurprifed,  that 
the  ancient  works  are  neglefted,  that  the  foil  is 
ill  cultivated,  and  that  the  means  of  fubliftence, 
and  confcqucntly  the  population,  are  greatly  re- 
*  Voyage  Je  Velncy,  tooi.  i.  c.  xii.  p,  17a. 
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duced.  But  fuch  is  the  natural  feftility  of  the 
Delta  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile^  that 
even  without  any  capital  employed  upon  the 
knd,  without  a  right  of  fucceifion,  and  conie<« 
quently  almoft  without  a  right  of  property,  it  ftill 
maintains  a  confiderable  population  in  propor*^ 
tion  to  its  extent,  fufficicnt,  if  property  were 
fecure,  and  induftry  well  direded,  gradually  to 
improve  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  rcftore  it  to  its  former  ftate  of  profpe- 
rity.  It  may  be  fafely  pronounced  of  Egypt^ 
that  it  is  not  the  want  of  population  that  has 
checked  its  induftry,  but  the  want  of  induftry 
that  has  checked  its  population. 

The  immediate  caufes  which  keep  down  the 
population  to  the  level  of  the  prefent  contracted 
means  of  fubfiftcncc  are  but  too  obvious.  The 
peafants  are  allowed  for  their  maintenance  only 
fufficicnt  to  keep  them  alive.*  A  miferable  fort 
of  bread  made  of  doura  without  leaven  or  fla- 
vour, cold  water,  and  raw  onions  make  up  the 
whole  of  their  diet.  Meat  and  fat,  of  which 
they  are  paffionately  fond,  never  appear  but  on 
great  occafions,  and  among  thofe  who  are  more  > 
at  their  eafe.  Their  habitations  .are  huts  made 
of  earth,  where  a  ftranger  would  be  futfocated 

*  Voyage  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  ifjz. 
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with  the  heat  and  fmoke ;  and  where  the  dlf- 
cafes  that  are  generated  by  want  of  cleanllneft, 
by  moidure^  and  by  bad  nouriihment,  often  vifit 
them  and  commit  great  ravages.  To  thefe 
phyfical  evils  are  added  a  conftant  ftate  of 
alarm,  the  fear  of  the  plunder  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  vifits  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  is  tranfmitted  in  families,  and  all 
the  evils  of  a  continued  civil  war/ 

In  the  year  1783  the  plague  was  very  fatal; 
and  in  1784  and  1785  a  dreadful  famine  reign- 
ed in  Egypt,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile.  Volney  draws  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  mifery  that  was  fufFered  on  this  occafion. 
The  ftreets  of  Cairo,  which  at  firft  were  full  of 
beggars,  were  foon  cleared  of  all  thefe  objects, 
who  cither  periflied  or  fled.  A  vaft  number  of 
unfortunate  wretches,  in  order  to  efcape  drfath, 
fpread  themfelves  over  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  the  towns  of  Syria  were  inun- 
dated with  Egyptians.  The  ftreets  and  public 
places  were  crowded  with  extenuated  and  dying 

*  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xii.  p. 173.  This  (ketch  of  the  ftate  of  the 
peafantry  in  Egypt  given  by  Volney  fccms  to  be  nearly  con- 
firmed by  all  other  writers  on  this  fubjc£k ;  and  particularly 
in  a  valuable  paper  intitled,  Conjidirations  generates  fur  rAgri^ 
culture  de  rEgypte^  par  L.IUymer.  (Mcmoircs  fur  TEgyptc, 
torn.  iv.  p.  !•} 
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ikelctons.  All  the  moft  revolting  modes  of  la- 
tisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger^werc  refbrted  to ; 
the  moft  difgufting  food  was  devoured  with 
cagearnefs;  and  Volney  mentions  the  having 
feen,  under  the  walls  of  ancient  Alexandria,  two 
miferable  wretches  feated  on  the  carcafe  of  a 
camel^  and  difputing  with  the  dogs  its  putrid 
flefh.  The  depopulation  of  the  two  years  was 
eftimated  at  one  fixth  of  all  the  inhabitants.* 

*  Voy,  dc  Volncy,  torn,  i.  c.  xii.  f.  ii. 
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Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Siberia,  Northern  emd  Southern. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mpft  northern  parts  of 
Afia  fubfift  chiefly  by  hunting  and  filhing ;  and 
we  may  fuppofc,  therefore,  that  the  chiecks  to  their 
increafe  are  of  the  fartie  nature  as  thofc  which 
prevail  among  the  American  Indians;    except 
that    the  check  from  war  is  confiderably  left, 
and  the  check  from  famine  perhaps  greater  than 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  America.     M.  dc 
Lefleps,    who    travelled  from  Kamtfchatka  to 
Peterfburg  with  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate 
Peroufc,  draws  a  melancholy  piAurc  of  the  mi- 
fery  that  is  fometimes  fuffered  in  this  part  of 
the  world  from  a  fcarcity  of  food.    He  obferves, 
while  at  Bolcheretfk,  a  village  of  Kamtfchatka^ 
*'  very  heavy  tains  are  injurious  in  this  country, 
*'  becaufe  they  occafion  floods,  which  drive  the 
*Vfifti  from  the  rivers.     A  famihc,  the  Aloft  dil^ 
*^  treflSng  to  the  poor  Kamtfchadales,  is  the  Ife* 
**  fult,  as  it  happened  laft  year  in  all  the  villages 
*'  along    the   weftern    coaft    of  the  pcninfula, 
'^  This  dreadful  calamity  occurs  {o  frequently 
^^  m  this  quarter,  that  the  inhabitants  are  ob- 
*'  liged  to  abandon  their  dwclUogs,  and  repair 
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*'  with  their  families  to  the  borders  of  the  KamO 
*'  fchatka  river,  where  they  hope  to  find  better 
rcfources,  fifli  being  more  plentiful  in  this 
rirer.  Mr.  KaflofiT  (the  Ruffian  officer  who 
'^  conducted  Mr.  de  Lefleps)  had  intended  to 
'^  proeeed  along  the  weflern  coaft ;  but  the 
*^  news  of  this  famine  determined  him  contrary 
**  to  his  wifhes  to  return,  rather  than  be  driven 
*'  to  the  neccffity  of  ftopping  half  way,  or 
^'  perifhing  with  hunger."*  Though  a  differ- 
ent route  was  purfued,  yet  in  the  courie  of  the 
journey  almoft  all  the  dogs  which  drew  the 
fledges  died  for  want  of  food  ;  and  every  dog, 
as  (bon  as  he  failed,  was  immediately  devoured 
by  the  others.** 

Even  at  Okotfk,  a  town  of  confidcrable  trade, 
the  inhabitants  wait  with  hungry  impatience 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  Okhota  in  the 
fpring.  When  M.  dc  Leffeps  was  there,  the 
ftock  of  dried  fi(h  was  nearly  exhaufled.  Meal 
was  fb  dear  that  the  common  people  were  un- 
able to  purchafe  it.  On  drawing  the  feine  pro- 
digious numbers  of  fmall  fiih  were  caught,  and 
the  joy  and  clamour  redoubled  at  the  fight. 
The  moft  famiihcd  were  firft  ferved.  M.  dc 
•  Leffeps  feelingly  fays,  ♦*  I  could  not  refrain  from 

*  Travcb  in  Kamtfchadta,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  8vo.  Eng.  tranf. 
1790.  ^  U.  p.  264. 
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**  tears  on  perceiving  the  ravcuoufnefs  of  theft 
"  poor  creatures;**** whole  families  contended 
"  for  the  fifh,  which  were  devoured  raw  before 
"  my  eyes." ' 

Throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
the  fmall-pox  is  very  fatal.  In  Kamtfchatka, 
according  to  M.  de  LcfTeps,  it  has  carried  otf 
three  fourths^  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Pallas  confirms  this  account;  and,  in  defcrlb- 
ing  the  Oftiacks  on  the  Obi,  who  Uvc  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner,  obferves,  that  this  diforder 
makes  dreadful  ravages  among  them,  and  may 
be  confidcrcd  as  tlw:  principal  check  to  their  in- 
crcafc.'  The  cxtraordiuary  mortality  of  the 
-foiall-pox  among  thefe  people  is  v^^ry  naturally 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  heat,  filth,  and 
putrid  air,  of  their  underground  habitations. 
Three  or  four  Olliack  families  arc  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  yourt,  and  nothing  can  be  fo  dif- 
gufting  as  their  mode  of  living.  They  never 
walb  their  hands,  and  the  putrid  remains  of  the 
fifh,  and  tlic  excrements  of  the  children,  are 
never  cleared  away.  From  this  defcription,  fayi 
Pallas,  one  may  eafily  form  an  idea  of  the  ftcnch, 
the  foetid  vapours,  and  humidity  of  their  yourts.* 

*  Travels  in  Kamtfchaika,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  253. 
*•  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  128.         *Voy-<lcPallis,  torn,  iv.p,  68,  4to. 
tj  Tols,  1 788.  Paris.  *  Voy.  dc  Pallas,  torn.  \v.  p.6o. 
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They  haTc  foldom  many  children.  It  is  a  tttrt" 
thing  to  fee  three  or  four  in  one  family.  ThA 
itafon  which  Pallas  gives  is>  that  ^6  raalny  dio 
young  on  account  of  their  bad  nouriflimcnft.* 
To  this,  perhaps,  ihbuld  be  added  the  ftate  of 
Idiferakle  and  laborious  fervitudc  to  which  the 
woiricn  are  condemucd,**  which  certainly  pre-» 
vents  them  from  being  prolific. 

The  Samoycdcs,  Pallas  thinks,  are  not  quite 
fo  dirty  as  the  Ofliacks,  becaufe  they  are  more 
in  motion  during  the  winter  iti  hunting  ;  but 
He  defcribcs  the  ftate  of  the   women  amongil: 

■ 

them  as  a  (till  more  wretched  and  laborious  fer* 
Vltude  ;*"  and  confeqiicritly  the  check  to.  pppti- 
Ration  from  this  caufe  'Would  be  gtcater. 

Moft  of  the  natives  of  Ihefc  inhofpitable  re-» 
giohs  live  nearly  in  the  famt  mifctablc  manner, 
which  it  would  be  therefore  mere  repetition 
to  defcribe.  From  what  has  been  faid.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  principal  checks  that  keep 
fhe  aAual  population  down  to  the  level  of  the 
fcanty  meanj^  of  fubfiftehce  w^ich  thefe  dreary 
pountries  afford. 

In  fomc  of  the  fouthcm  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
ui  the  diftridls  Adjoining  the  Wblga,  the  Ruffian 
travellers  defcribe  the  foil  to  be  of  extraordinary 
fertility.     It  confifts  in  gei^cral  of  a  fine  black 

fid.p.  7«»       }  Id.  p.  59  ?Id.p,92. 
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mould  of  fo  rich  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or 
even  to  bear  dreffing.  Manure  only  makes  the 
corn  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  fubjcdls  it  to 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  fpoiled.  The  only 
mode  of  recruiting  this  kind  of  land  which  is 
praftifed  is,  by  leaving  it  one  year  out  of  three 
in  fallow ;  and  proceeding  in  this  way,  there  are 
fome  grounds,  the  vigour  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
inexhauftible/  Yet  notwithftanding  the  fa- 
cility with  which,  as  it  would  appear,  the  moft 
plentiful  fubfiftence  might  be  procured,  many 
of  thefe  diftriifts  are  thinly  peopled,  and  in  none 
of  them,  perhaps,  does  population  increafe  in  the 
proportion  that  might  be  expelled  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil. 

Such  countries  feem  to  be  under  that  mo  al 
impoflibility  of  increafing,  which  is  well  dcfcrib- 
cd  by  Sir  James  Steuart,^  If  either  from  the 
nature  of  government,  or  the  habits  of  the  people, 
obftacles  exifl  to  the  fettle  men  t  of  frelh  farms 
or  the  fubdivifion  of  the  old  ones,  a  part  of  the 
fociety  might  fufFer  want  even  in  the  midft  of 
apparent  plenty.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  country 
Ihould  have  the  power  of  producing  food  in 
abundance,  but  the  ilate  of  fociety  muft  be  fuch 
as  to  afford  the  means  of  its  proper  diflribution; 

*  Voy.  dc  PallaSy  torn,  iv,  p.  5. 

*»  rolit-  Econ.  b,  i.  c.  v.  p.  3c.  4to. 
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and  the  reafon  why  population  goes  on  flowly 
in  thefc  countries  is,  that  the  fmall  demand  for 
labour  prevents  that  diftribution  of  the  produce 
of  the  foil,  which,  while  the  divifions  of  land  re- 
main the  fame,  can  alone  make  the  lower  claflcs 
of  focicty  partakers  of  the  plenty  which  it  affords. 
The  mode  of  agriculture  is  defcribed  to  be  ex- 
tremely iimple,  and  to  require  very  few  labour- 
ers. In  fome  places  the  feed  i?  merely  thrown 
on  the  fallow.*  The  buck*wheat  is  a  common 
culture ;  and  though  it  is  fown  very  thin,  yet 
one  fowing  will  laft  five  or  fix  years,  and  pro- 
duce every  year  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  ori-  . 
ginal  quantity.  The  feed  which  falls  during  the 
time  of  the  harveft  is  fufficient  for  the  next  year, 
and  it  is  only  neceflary  to  pafs  a  harrow  once 
over  it  in  the  fpring.  And  this  is  continued  till 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  begins  to  diminifh.  It 
is  obferved,  very  juftly,  that  the  cultivation  of 
no  kind  of  grain  can  fo  exadly  fuit  the  indolent 
inhabi^nts  of  the  plains  of  Siberia.^ 

With  fuch  a  fyftcm  of  agriculture,  and  with 
fn^w  or  no  manufactures,  the  demand  for  labour 
muft  be  very  eafily  fatisfied.  Corn  will  un-r 
doubtedly  be  very  cheap ;  but  labour  will  be  in 
proportion  ftill  cheaper.     Though  the   farmei: 

■  Voy.  dc  Pallas*  torn.  i.  p.  250. 
>  Pecouy.  Ruflf.  vol.  iv.  p.  329.  8vo.  4  vols.  Eernc, 
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may  be  able  to  provide  an  ample  quantity  of 
food  ibr  his  own  children,  yet  the  wages  of  his 
labourer  will  not  be  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  rear  up  a  family  with  eafe. 

If,  from  obferving  the  deficiency  of  popula- 
tion, compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  wc 
■were  to  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by  giving  a 
bounty  upon  children  and  thus  enabling  the 
labourer  to  rear  up  a  greater  number;  what 
would  be  the  confequencc  ?  Nobody  would  want 
the  work  of  thefc  fupemumcrary  labourers  that 
were  thus  brought  into  the  market.  Though  the 
ample  fubfiftencc  of  a  man  for  a  day  might  be 
purchafed  for  a  penny,  yet  nobody  will  give 
thefe  people  a  farthing  for  their  labour.  The 
farmer  is  able  to  do  all  that  he  wifhes,  all  that 
he  thinks  necefTary  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil,  by  means  of  his  own  family,  and  the  one 
or  two  labourers  which  he  might  have  before. 
As  thefe  people,  therefore,  can  give  him  no- 
thing that  he  wants,  it  is  not  to  be  cxpeflcd 
that  he  fiiould  overcome  his  natural  indolence, 
and  undertake  a  larger  and  more  troublefomc 
concern,  merely  to  provide  them  gratuitouflj' 
with  food.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  when  the 
very  fmall  demand  for  manufaAuring  labour  is  fa- 
tisfied,  what  are  the  reft  to  do  ?  They  are,  in  fatft. 
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as  completely  without  the  means  of  fubfiflence 
as  if  they  were  living  upon  a  barren  fand.  They 
mull  cither  emigrate  to  fomc  place  where  their 
work  is  wanted,  or  pcrilh  miferably  of  poverty. 
Should  they  be  prevented  from  fuffering  this 
laft  extremity  by  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  given  to 
themj  in  confequcncc  of  a  fcanty  and  only  oc- 
pafional  ufe  of  their  labour,  it  is  evident  that 
though  they  might  exift  themfelves,  they  would 
not  be  in  a  capacity  to  marry  and  continue  to 
increafe  the  population. 

It  will  probably  be  faid,  that  if  there  were 
much  good  land  unufed,  new  f^ttlements  and 
divifions  would  of  courfe  take  place,  and  the 
redundant  population  would  raife  its  own  food. 
But  though  there  arc  many  countries  w^herc  good 
land  remains  uncultivated,  there  are  very  few 
where  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  firft  pcr- 
fbn  who  choofes  to  occupy  it.  Even  were  this 
the  cafe,  all  the  obilaclcs  to  a  rapid  increafe  of 
population  would  not  be  immediately  removed. 
The  fupernumerary  labourer  whom  I  have 
dcfcribed  as  earning  only  a  bare  fubfiftencc, 
wpuld  find  it  difficult  to  collccl  fuch  funds  as 
would  enable  him  to. build  a  houfe,  to  purchafc 
ftock  and  utenfils,  and  to  fubfifl  till  he  could 
bring  his  new  land  into  proper  order,  and 
obtain  an  adequate  return.  Even  the  chil- 
3  drea 
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dren  of  the  farmer,  i?«^hcn  grown  up,  trould 
not  eafily  provide  thefc  ncccfiary  funds.  In 
a  ftate  of  focicty  where  the  market  for  com 
is  extremely  narrow,  and  the  price  very  low, 
the  cultivators  arc  always  poor;  and  though 
they  may  be  able  amply  to  provide  for  their 
family  in  the  fimple  article  of  food ;  yef 
they  cannot  rcalife  a  capital  to  divide  among 
their  children,  and  enable  them  to  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  frelh  land.  Though  this  nc- 
ceflary  capital  might  be  very  fmall,  yet  eventhia 
fmall  fum  the  farmer  perhaps  cannot  acquire ; 
for  when  he  grows  a  greater  quantity  of  corn 
than  ufual,  he  finds  no  purchafcr  for  it,*  and 
cannot  convert  it  into  any  permanent  articlo 
which  will  enable  any  of  bis  children  to  com* 
mand  an  equivalent  portion  of  fubllilcncc 
or  labour  in  future.**  He  often,  therefore, 
contents  himfelf  with  growing  only  what  is 
fufficient  for  the  immediate  demands  of  his  fa^ 
jnily,  and  the  narrow  market  to  which  he  is 

•  II  y  a  fort  pcu  dc  debit  dans  Ic  pays,  parcc  que  h  pi  apart 
dos  habitans  font  cultivateurs  et  elevent  eux  meincs  dcs  bcfti- 
Rux-         Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  iv.  p. 4. 

*»  In  addition  to  the  caufes  here  mentioned,  Ihavelatelr 
been  informed  that  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  large 
Iraftsofrich  land  lie  uncultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  the  fwarm  of  locufls  which  at  certain  fe^fons  covers  thefe 
diftri£ls,  and  from  the  ravages  of  wliich  it  U  jmjioflible  to  pro- 
(ecl  tl^e  rifing  crop, 
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accuftomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large  familj, 
many  of  his  children  probably  fall  into  the  rank 
of  labourers,  and  their  further  increaie  is  checked, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  labourer  before  defcribed, 
by  a  want  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direA  encouragement  t6 
the  procreation  and  rearing  of  children  that  is 
vranted  in  theie  countries,  in  order  to  increaie 
their  population ;  but  the  creation  of  an  effec- 
tual demand  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  by  pro* 
moting  the  means  of  its  diftribution.  This  can 
only  be  effefted  either  by  the  introducflion  of  ma- 
nufadures,  and  by  infpiring  the  cultivator  with  a 
tafte  for  them ;  or  by  affifting  new  colonifts  and 
the  children  of  the  old  cultivators  with  capital 
tx>  enable  them  to  occupy  fucceflively,  and  bring 
into  cultivation  all  the  land  that  is  fit  for  it,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  internal  market. 

The  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  adopted  both 
thefe  means  of  increafing  the  population  of  her 
dominions.  She  encouraged  both  manufaftu- 
rcrs  and  cultivators ;  and  fumiihed  to  foreigners 
of  cither  defcription  capital  free  of  all  intereft 
for   a  certain  term  of  years/    Thefe  well-di* 

reded 

•  Tookc's  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  The 
principal  effeft,  |>crhap5  ofihcfe  importations  of  foreigners 
was  the  introdu6lion  of  free  men  inftead  of  flaves,  and  of  Ger* 
man  indudry  inftead  of  Ruifian  indolence  \  but  the  introducer 
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re(Sed  efforts,  added  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Peter  I,  had,  as  might  be  cxpci5tcd,  a  confider- 
ablc  effe<S  ;  and  the  Ruffian  territories,  par- 
ticularly the  Afiatic  part  of  them,  which  had 
flurabered  for  centuries  with  a  population  nearly 
ftationary,  or  at  moff  incrcafing  very  languidly, 
fcem  to  have  made  a  fudden  ftdrt  of  late  years. 
Though  the  population  of  the  more  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Siberia  be  ftlll  very  inadequate  to  th« 
richnefs  of  the  foil ;  yet  in  fomc  of  them  agri- 
culture flourifhes  in  no  inconfidcrablc  degree,  and 
great  quantities  of  corn  are  grown.  In  a  gene- 
ral dearth  which  happened  in  1769,  the  pro- 
vince of  IfetHt  was  able,  notwTthftanding  a 
fcanty  harvcft,  to  fupply  in  the  ufual  manner 
the  foundries  and  forges  of  Ural,  befide  prc- 
fcrving  from  the  horrors  of  tlimine  all  the 
ncighbouriug  provinces.'  And  in  the  territory 
of  Krafnoyarfk,  on  the  ihores  of  the  Yeniffey,  in 
ipite  of  the  indolence  and  drunkennefs  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  abundance  of  corn  is  fo  great 
that  no  inftancc  has  ever  been  known  of  a  ge- 
neral failure.''  Pallas  juftly  obferves,  if  wc  con- 
fider  that  Siberia  not  two  hundred  years  ago 
tion  of  that  part  of  capiul  which  confills  in  madiiiicry  would 
be  a  very  great  point,  and  tlic  dieapnefs  of  manufaflurcj 
tvould  Toon  give  the  cultivacors  3  tatlc  for  ihejt. 

'  Voy.  dc  PalUs,  torn.  lii.  p.  10. 

*  Voy.  dc  Pallas,  torn,  iv,  p. 3. 
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was  a  wildemefs  utterly  unknown,  and  in  point 
of  population  was  even  far  behind  the  almofi: 
defert  tradls  of  North  America,  we  may  juftly 
be  aftoniihed  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  part  of 
the  world  and  at  the  multitude  of  its  Ruffian 
inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed  the 
natives/ 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  proviilons  in 
thcfc  fertile  diftrids,  particularly  in  the  envi- 
fons  of  Krafno3rarlk,  were  moft  extraordinarily 
cheap.  A  pood,  or  forty  pounds,  of  whf^atcn 
flour,  was  fold  for  about  twopence  halfpenny, 
mi  ox  for  five  or  fix  ihillings,  and  a  cow  for 
three  or  four.**  This  unnatural  cheapnefs,  owing 
to  a  want  of  vent  for  the  produds  of  the  foil, 
was  perhaps  the  principal  check  to  in- 
duftry.  In  the  period  which  has  fince  elapfed, 
the  prices  have  rifcn  confiderably ;'  and  we  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  objeA  wanted  has 
been  in  a  great  meafure  attained,  and  that  the 
population  proceeds  with  rapid  flrides. 

Pallas,  however,  complains,  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  emprefs  refpeding  the  peopling  of 
Siberia  were  not  always  well  fulfilled  by  her 
fubordinate  agents,  and  that  the  proprietors  to 
whofe  care  this  was  left  often  fent  off  colonifls, 
in  every  refpeft  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  in  regard 

•Id.  p. 6.  *»Id.  p,3, 

^  Tooke*s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol*  iii4  p.  239, 
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to  age^  difeaie,  and  want  of  induftrious  habits/ 
Even  the  German  fettlcrs  in  the  diftrids  near 
the  Wolga  are,  according    to  Pallas,  deficient 
in  this  laft  point,^  and  this  is  certainly  a  mofl 
eflential  one.     It  may  indeed  be  fafely  aflcrted 
that  the  importation  of  induftry  is  of  infinitely 
more  confequence  to  the  population  of  a  coun-* 
try,  than  the  importation  of  men  and  women 
confidered  only  with  regard  to  numbers.    Were 
it  poffible  at  once  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
whole  people,  and  to  dircdl  its  induftry  at  plea- 
fure,  no  government  would  ever  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  encouraging   foreign    fettlers. 
But  to  change  long-cxifting  habits  is  of  all  en- 
tcrprifes  the  moft  difficult.     Many  years  muft 
elapfe  under  the  moft  favourable  circumftances, 
before  the  Siberian  boor  will  pofTcfs  the  induftry 
and  adlivity  of  an  Englifh  labourer.   And  though 
the  Ruffian  government  has  been  inceflant  in  its 
endeavours  to  convert  the  paftoral  tribes  of  Siberia 
to  agriculture ;   yet  many  obftinately  perfift  in 
bidding  defiance  to  any  attempts  that  can  be 
made  to  wean  them  from  their  injurious  floth.'' 

Many  other  obftaclcs  concur  to  prevent  that 
rapid  growth  of  the  Ruffian  colonics  which  the 
procreative  power  would  permit.  Some  of  the 
low  countries  of  Siberia  are  unhealthy  from  the 

^  Voy.  de  Pallu,  torn.  v.  p.  5.  ^  Id.  p.  2  53. 

^  Tooke's  Ruflian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 
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number  of  marfhcs  which  they  contain/  and 
great  and  wafting  epizooties  are  frequent  amofig 
the  cattle.*"  In  the  diftrifts  near  the  Wolga, 
though  the  foil  is  naturally  rich,  yet  droughts 
are  {o  frequent,  that  there  is  feldom  more  than 
one  good  harveft  out  of  three/  The  colonifts 
of  Saratof,  after  they  had  been  fettled  for  fomc 
years,  were  obliged  to  remove  on  this  account 
to  other  diftrifts,  and  the  whole  expenfe  of 
building  their  houfes,  amounting  to  above  a 
million  of  rubles,  was  remitted  to  them  by  the 
Emprefs/     For  purpofcs  cither  of  fafety  or  con- 

•  Voy.  dc  PaliaSy  torn.  iii.  p.  16.  Though  in  countrict 
tk'here  the  procrealive  power  is  never  fully  called  into  a£lion» 
unhealthy  feafons  and  epidemics  have  but  little  efFe£t  on  the 
average  population  ;  yet  in  new  colonies  which  are  differently 
circumftanccJ  in  this  refpeft,  they  materially  impede  its 
progrefi.  This  point  is  not  fufEciently  underdood.  If  in 
countries  which  were  either  ftationary  or  increafing  very 
flowly,  all  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  which 
had  been  obfcrved,  we;e  to  continue  in  force,  no  abundance 
of  food  could  materially  increafe  the  number  of  people.  But 
the  precife  way  in  which  fuch  an  abundance  operates  is  by 
diminiihing  the  immediate  checks  which  before  prevailed. 
Thofe,  however^  which  may  remain,  either  from  the  di£B- 
QUity  of  changing  habits,  or  from  any  unfavourable  circum- 
fiances  in  the  foil  or  climate,  will  fiill  continne  to  operate 
in  preventing  the  procreative  power  from  producing  its  full 

^Id.  p.  17.  tom,  V.  p.  411.  «  Id  p.  252  et  fcq. 

^  Tooke*s  Ruffian  Empice,  vol.  ii.  p«  245. 
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vcnicncc,  the  houics  of  each  colony  arc  all  built* 
contiguous,  or  nearly  ifo,  and  not  fcattcrcd  about 
upon  the  different  farms.  A  want  of  room  is' 
in  confequence  foon  felt  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  village,  while  the  diftatit 
grounds  remain  in  a  ftate  of  very  imperfect  cul- 
tivation. On  obifcrving  this  in  the  colony  of 
Kotfchefnaiai  Pallas  propofed  that  a  certain  psdl: 
fhould  be  removed  by  the  Emprcfe  to  other  dif- 
trifts,  that  the  remainder  might  be  left  more  at. 
their  cafe*.     This  propofal  i^ems  to  prove  that 

•  •  • 

fpontaneouft  diviiions  of  this  kind  did  not 
often  take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  thtf 
colomfts  might  not  always  find  an  eafy  mode  of 
fettling  therhfelf es,  and  rearing  up  frefti  fa- 
milies. In  the  flourilhing  colony  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren  in  Serepta,  it  is  faid  that  the 
young  people  cannot  marry  without  the  confenf 
of  their  priefts;  and  that  their  confcnt  is  not  in 
general  granted  till  late.^  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  among  the  obftacles  to  the  increafe  of 
population,  even  in  thcfenew  colonies  the  preven- 
tive check  has  its  (hare.  Population  can  never  in- 
creafe with  great  rapidity  but  when  the  real  price 
of  common  labour  is  very  high,  as  in  America ; 
and  from  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  this  part  of  the 

•  Voy.  dc  Pallas,  torn.  v.  p.  1*53 •  •»  Id,  p.  175. 
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RuiCan  territories,  and  the  confequent  want  of 
a  proper  vent  for  the  produce  of  induftry,  this 
tfFeft,  which  ufually  accompanies  new  colonies, 
and  is  efTential  to  their  rapid  growth,  does  not 
take  place  in  any  conliderable  degree.* 

*  Other  caufcs  may  concur  in  retraining  the  population  of 
Siberia,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Pallas.  In  general, 
it  (hould  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  all  the  imnoediate  checks 
to  population,  which  I  either  h^ve  had  or  (hall  have  occaiion 
to  mention,  that  as  it  is  evidently  impoflible  to  afcertain  the 
extent  to  which  eaeh  ads,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
procreative  power  which  it  impedes,  no  accurate  inferences 
refpe£ling  the  adtual  (late  of  population  can  be  drawn  from 
ihcm  a  priori.  I'he  prevailing  checks  in  two  different  nations 
may  appear  to  be  exa6lly  the  fame  as  to  kind,  yet  if  they  ar« 
difierent  in  degree,  the  rate  of  increafe  in  each  will,  of  courfe, 
be  as  difierent  as  poflible.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is, 
to  proceed  as  in  phyiical  inquiries ;  that  is,  firfl  to  obferve  the 
fafis,  and  then  account  for  them  from  the  bed  lights  that  can 
be  collcdled. 


C»>F. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Checkfto  Population  in  the  Turkj/b  Dominions  anJPerfia^ 

In  the  Afiatic  parts  of  the  Turkifh  dominions 
it  will  not  be  difHcult,  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  to  trace  the  checks  to  population 
and  the  caufes  of  its  prefent  decay ;  and  as  thero 
is  little  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  Turks, 
whether  they  inhabit  Europe  or  Afia,  it  will  not 
be  worth  while  to  make  them  the  fubjedt  of 
diftin^t  confideration. 

The  fundamental  caufe  of  the  low  ftate  of 
population  in  Turkey,  compared  with  its  extent 
of  territory,  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the 
government.  Its  tyranny,  its  feeblcnefs,  its 
bad  laws,  and  worfe  adminidration  of  them, 
with  the  confequent  infecurity  of  property, 
throw  fuch  obftacles  in  the  way  of  agriculture 
that  the  means  of  ilibiiilence  are  neceiTarily  de-* 
creaiing  yearly,  and  with  them,  of  courfc,  the 
number  of  people.  The  miri,  or  general  land- 
tax  paid  to  the  fultan,  is  in  itfelf  moderate' ; 

^  V07,  de  Volo«]ri  twn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  373.  (8vo.  1787.) 
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but  by  abufes  inherent  in  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, the  pachas  and  their  agents  have  found 
out  the  means  of  rendering  it  ruinous.  Though 
they  cannot  abfolutely  alter  the  impoft  which 
has  been  eftabhfhed  by  the  fultan,  they  have 
introduced  a  multitude  of  changes,  which  with- 
out the  name  produce  all  the  effects  of  an  aug- 
mentation.' In  Syria,  according  to  Volney,  . 
having  the  greateft  part  of  the  land  at  their  dif- 
pofal,  they  clog  their  conceffions  with  burden- 
fbme  conditions,  and  exaA  the  half,  and  fbme- 
times  even  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  When  the 
harveft  is  over,  they  cavil  about  loiTes,  and  as 
they  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  they  carry 
ofF  what  they  think  proper.  If  the  feafon  fail, 
they  ftill  ezaA  the  fame  fum,  and  expofe  every 
thing  that  the  poor  peafant  poiTefles  to  falc. 
To  thefc  conftant  oppreflions  are  added  a  thoti- 
fand  accidental  extortions.  Sometimes  a  whole 
village  is  laid  under  contribution  for  fome  real 
or  imaginary  offence.  Arbitrary  prefents  arc 
exaAed  on  the  acceflion  of  each  governor ;  grafs, 
barley,  and  ftraw,  are  demanded  for  his  horfes; 
and  commiflions  are  multiplied,  that  the  foldicrs 
who  carry  the  orders  may  live  upon  the  ftarv- 

*  Vojr.  dc  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  373.  (8vo.  1787.) 

ing 
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ing  peafants^  ^hom  they  treat  with  the  mod 
brutal  infblence  and  injulllce.'' 

The  confequcncc  of  thefe  depredations  is  that 
the  peorer  clafs  of  inhabitants,  ruined,  and  un- 
able any  longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a  bur- 
den to  the  village,  or  fly  into  the  cities;  but 
the  miri  is  unalterable,  and  the  fum  to  be  levied 
muft  be  found  fbmewhere.  The  portion  of 
thofe  who  are  thus  driven  from  their  homes  falls 
on  the  remaining  inhabitants,  whofe  burden, 
though  at  £rft  light,  now  becomes  infupport- 
able.  If  they  ihould  be  vifited  by  two  years  of 
drought  and  famine,  the  whole  village  is  ruined 
and  abandoned ;  and  the  tax  which  it  ihould 
have  paid  is  levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands.  ^ 

The  fame  mode  of  proceeding  takes  place 
with  regard  to  the  tax  on  the  Chriftians,  which 
has  been  raifed  by  thefe  means  from  three,  five, 
and  eleven  piaftres,  at  which  it  was  firft  fixed, 
to  thirty- five  and  forty,  which  abfolutcly  im- 
poverifhes  thofe  on  whom  it  is  levied,  and 
obliges  them  to  leave  the  country.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  thefe  exadions  have  made  a  ra- 
pid progrefs  during  the  laft  forty  years,  from 
which  time  are  dated  the  decline  of  agriculture 

•  Voy.  dc  Volncy,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii. 
^  id.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  375» 
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the  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  dimi* 
nution  in  the  quantity  of  fpccie  carried  into  Cou^ 
ftantinoplc/ 

The  peafants  arc  every  where  i'educed  to  a 
little  flat  cake  of  barley  or  doura,  onions,  lentils^ 
and  water.  Not  to  lofe  any  part  of  their  com, 
they  leave  in  it  all  forts  of  wild  grain,  which 
often  produce  bad  confequences.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  Nablous,  in  time  of  dearth, 
they  gather  the  acorns  from  the  oaks,  which 
they  eat  after  boiling  or  roa{}:ing  them  qp  the 
aihes.^ 

By  a  natural  confequence  of  this  mifery,  the 
art  of  cultivation  is  in  the  moil:  deplorable  ftate. 
The  hufbandman  is  almoft  without  inftruments, 
and  thofe  he  has  are  very  bad.  His  plough  is 
frequently  no  more  than  the  branch  of  a  tree  cut 
below  a  fork,  and  ufcd  without  wheels.  The 
ground  is  tilled  by  afles  and  cows,  rarely  by 
oxen,  which  would  befpeak  too  much  riches. 
In  the  diftri6ls  expofed  to  the  Arabs,  as  in  Pa- 
leftine,  the  countryman  muft  fow  with  his  muf- 
ket  in  his  hand ;  and  fcarcely  does  the  corn 
turn  yellow  before  it  is  reaped  and  concealed  in 
Subterraneous  caverns.     As  little  as  poffible  is 

•  Voy.  dff  Volncy,  torn  ii.  ch.  xxxvii  p.  376. 

^  Jd-  P-  377- 
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employed  for  feed  corn,  becaufe  the  peafants 
fow  no  more  than  is  barely  neccffary  for  their 
fubfiftcnce.  Their  whole  induftry  is  limited  to 
a  fupply  of  their  immediate  wants ;  and  to  pro- 
cure a  little  bread,  a  few  onions,  a  blue  (hirt, 
and  a  bit  of  woollen,  much  labour  is  not  ne- 
ceflary.  "  The  peafant  lives  therefore  in  dif- 
*'  trefs ;  but  at  lead  he  does  not  enrich  his  ty- 
"  rants,  and  the  avarice  of  defpotifm  is  its  own 
"  punlftiment."' 

This  pidlure  which  is  drawn  by  Volney,  in 
defcribing  the  ftatc  of  the  peafants  in  Syria» 
fcems  to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  other  travel- 
lers in  thefe  countries ;  and,  according  to  Eton^ 
it  reprcfents  very  nearly  the  condition  of  the 
peafants  in  the  grcateft  part  of  the  Turkilh  do- 
minions.""  Umverfally,  the  offices  of  every  de- 
nomination are  fct  up  to  public  fate,  and  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  fcraglio,  by  which  the  difpofal 
of  all  places  is  regulated,  every  thing  is  done  by 
means  of  bribes.  The  pachas,  in  confequence, 
who  arc  fent  into  the  provinces,  exert  to  the 
utmoft  their  power  of  extortion  ;  but  are  always 
outdone    by   the    officers    immediately   below 

■  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn,  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  379. 
^  Eton's  Turkilk  Enip.  c.  viii.  ad  edit.  1799. 
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them,  v^ho,  in  their  turn,  le^yc  room  fpr  thpix 
£ibordinate  agents.* 

The  pacha  njuft  raife  money  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute, and  alfo  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  his  office,  fupport  his  dignity,  and  make 
%  provifion  in  cafe  of  accidents;  and  as  all 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  centres  in  his  per- 
fon  from  his  reprefenting  the  fultan,  the  mean& 
^re  at  his  difcretion,  and  the  quickeft  are  in- 
variably confidered  as  the  beft.^  Uncertain  of 
t^-morrow,  he  treats  his  province  as  a  mere 
tfapfient  poffeffion,  and  endeavours  to  reap,  if 
poffible,  in  one  day,  the  fruit  of  many  years^ 
without  the  fmalLcft  regard  to  his  fucceflbr,  or 
the  injury  -that  he  may  do  to  the  permanent 
teypnue."^ 

^ .  Xbe  cultivator  i^  neceflarily  more  expofed  to 
thpfe .  extortions  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^p\vns»  Frop:i  the  nature  of  his  employment  he 
^^  iizcd  to  one  fpot,  and  the  productions  of  agri* 
cultu^fc  do  not  admit  of  being  calily  concealed. 
The  tenure  of  the  land  and  the  right  of  fucccf- 
fion  arc  befidcs  uncertain.  When  a  father  dies, 
the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  fultan,   and  the 

•  Eton's  Turk.  Emp.  c.  ii.  p.  55.  ^  Voy.  dc  Vplncy, 

tom.  ii.  c,  xxxiii  p.  347%  *  Id.  p.  350, 

children 
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children  can  only  redeem  the  iucceilion  by  a 
confiderabe  fum  of  money.  Thei'e  conflder'* 
ations  naturally  occafion  an  indifference  to 
landed  eftates.  The  country  is  deferted,  and 
each  perfon  is  dcfirous  of  flying  to  the  towm, 
:where  he  will  not  only  in  general  meet  with 
better  treatment,  but  may  hope  to  acquire  a 
fpecies  of  wealth  which  he  can  more  ^afily  con- 
ceal from  the  eyes  of  his  rapacious  mafters.* 

To  complete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  a  maxi- 
mum is  in  many  cafes  eilablifhed,  and  the  pea* 
fants  are  obliged  to  furnifli  the  towns  with  com 
at  a  fixed  price.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Turkifli  po- 
licy, originating  in  the  feeblenefs  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  fear  of  popular  tumults,  to  keep 
the  price  of  corn  low  in  all  the  confiderable 
towns.  In  the  cafe  of  a  failure  in  the  harveft, 
every  perfon  who  poflcfles  any  corn  is  obliged 
to  fell  it  at  the  price  fixed  under  pain  of  death ; 
and  if  there  be  none  in  the  neighbourhood, 
other  diftrids  arc  ranfacked  for  it.*"  When 
Conftantinoplc  is  in  want  of  provihons,  ten  pro- 
vinces are  perhaps  famiflied  for  a  fupply."^  At 
Damafcus,  during  the  fcarcity  in  1784,  the 
people  paid  only  one  penny  farthing  a  pound 

« 

*  Voy.  dc  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvi.  p.  369. 
^  Id.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  38.  *  Id.  c.  xx.xiii.  p.  345. 

for 
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for  their  bread«  while  the  peafants  in  the  tU-* 
lagcs  were  abfolutcly  dying  with  hunger.* 

The  efFe<ft  of  fuch  a  lyftcm  of  government 
on  agriculture  need  not  be  iniifted  upon.  The 
caufes  of  the  dccreaftng  means  of  fubiiftence  are 
but  too  obvious ;  and  the  checks  which  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  thefc  de- 
creafing  refources  may  be  traced  with  nearly 
equal  certainty ;  and  will  appear  to  include  al- 
moft  every  fpecies  of  vice  and  mifcry  that  is 
known. 

It  is  obferved  in  general  that  the  Chriftian 
families  confift  of  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  the  Mahometan  families  where  polygamy 
prevails.^  This  is  an  extraordinary  faA;  be* 
caufc  though  polygamy,  from  the  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  women  which  it  occafions,  be  natu* 
rally  unfavourable  to  the  population  of  a  whole 
country;  yet  the  individuals  who  arc  able  to 
fupport  a  plurality  of  wives  ought  certainly  in 
the  natural  courfc  of  things  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  children  than  thofe  who  are  confined 
to  one.  The  way  in  which  Volney  principally 
accounts  for  this  faA  is  that,  from  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  and  very  early  marriages,  the  Turks 

•  Voy.  dc  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c,  xxxviii.  p.  381. 
>  Eton's  Turki(b  Emp.  c^  vii.  p*  ^75. 

arc 
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arc  enervated  while  young,  and  impotence  at 
thirty  is  very  common."  Eton  notices  an  un- 
natural vice  as  prevailing  in  no  inconfiderablc 
degree  among  the  common  people,  and  conliders 
it  as  one  of  the  checks  to  the  population;''  but 
the  five  principal  caufes  of  depopulation  which 
he  enumerates,  arc, 

1 .  The  plague,  from  which  the  empire  is  ne- 
ver entirely  free. 

2.  Thofc  terrible  difordcrs  which  almoft  al- 
1%'ays  follow  it,  at  leaft  in  Afia, 

3.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in  Afia 
which  makes  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the  plague 
itfelf,  an<i  which  frequently  vifit  that  part  of 
the  empire.  ,, 

4.  Famine. 

5.  And  laftly^  the  fickneffes  which  always 
follow  a  famine,  and  which  occafion  a  much 
greater  mortality.' 

He  afterwards  gives  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  devaftations  of  the  plague  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  and  concludes  by 
obferving,  that  if  the  number  of  the  Mahometans 
have  decreafed,  this  caufe  alone  is  adequate  to  the 

'  Voy.  dc  Volocy,  torn,  ii,  c.  x\.  p.  445. 
**  Eton's  Turkifli  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  275  '  IJ,  p.  264. 
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tfftdi ;  ^  and  that,  things  going  on  in  their  pre- 
fcnt  train,  the  Turkifh  population  will  be  ex- 
tin  A  in  another  century.**  But  this  inference, 
and  the  calculations  which  relate  to  it,  are 
without  doubt  erroneous.  The  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in  the  intervals  of  thefe  periods  of 
mortality  is  probably  greater  than  he  is  aware 
of.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  remarked  that 
in  a  country  where  the  induftry  of  the  hufband- 
man  is  confined  to  the  fupply  of  his  neceflary 
wants,  where  he  fows  only  to  prevent  himfelf 
frotn  flarving,  and  is  unable  to  accumulate  any 
fuqplus  produce,  a  great  lofs  of  people  is  not 
cafily  recovered,  as  the  natural  cffe6ls  from  the 
diminifhed  numbers  cannot  fee  felt  in  the  fame 
degree  as  in  countries  where  induftry  prevails, 
and  property  is  fecure. 

According  to  the  Perfian  Icgiflator  2Joroafter, 
to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget 
children,  are  meritorious  afts ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  many  among 
the  lower  claflcs  of  people  cannot  eafily  attain 
the  latter  fpecies  of  merit :  and  in  this  inftance, 
as  in  numberlefs  others,  the  private  intereft  of  the 
individual  correds  the  errors  of  the  Icgiflator.  Sir 

■  Eton's  Turkifli  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  291.  ^  li  p.  280. 

John 
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John  Chardin  fays,  that  matrimony  in  Perfia  i§ 
very  expenfive^  and  that  only  men  o£  eilates  will 
venture  upon  it,  left  it  prove  their  ruin/  Tho 
Ruilian  travellers  ieem  to  confirm  this  account^ 
and  obferve  that  the  lower  clafles  of  people  are 
obliged  to  defer  nuirrii^e  till  late ;  and  that  it 
is  only  among  the  rich  that  this  union  takc$ 
place  early,* 

The  dreadful  convuKions  to  which  Perfia  has 
been  continually  fubjed:  for  many  hundred 
years  muft  have  been  fatal  to  her  agriculture. 
The  periods  of  repoic  from  external  wars  and 
internal  commotions  have  been  fhort  and  few ; 
and  even  during  the  times  of  profound  peace, 
the  frontier  provinces  have  been  conflantly  fijb- 
je<ft  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars. 

The  cfFeA  of  this  llate  of  things  is  fuch  as 
might  becxpedcd.  The  proportion  of  uncultivated 
to  cultivated  land  in  Perfia,  Sir  John  Chardin 
ftates  to  be  ten  to  one  ;^  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  Shah  and  private  owners  let 
out  their  lands  to  hufbandmen  is  not  that  which 
is  befl  calculated  to  reanimate  induftry.  The 
grain  in  Perfia  is  befides  much  fubjeft  to  be  de- 

■  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels.  Harris's  Collcdl.  b.  iii.  c.  li. 
p.  870.  ^  D^couv.  Ruff.  torn.  ii.  p.  293. 

«  Chardin's  Travels.     Harris's  Collca.  b.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  902. 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed  bj  hail,  drought,  locufts,  and  other  in* 
fcfts,*  which  probably  tends  rather  to  difcourage 
the  employment  of  capital  in  the  cultiration  of 
the  foih 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Perfia ;  but 
the  ihiall-pox  is  mentioned  by  the  Ruffian  tra- 
vellers as  making  very  fatal  ravages.^ 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more  mi- 
nutely on  the  checks  to  Population  in  Perfia,  as 
they  feem  to  be  nearly  iimilar  to  thoie  which 
have  been  juft  defcribed  in  the  Turkifh  domi- 
nions. The  fupcrior  deftra<ftion  of  the  plague, 
in  Turkey,  is  perhaps  nearly  balanced  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  internal  commotions  in 
Periia. 

•  Chardin's  Travcli.    Harrises  CoIIca,  b.  iii.  c-  ii.  p-  ^o%. 
^Pecouv.  RuflT.  torn.  iL  p.  377, 
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0/  thi  Checks  t«  Paptdation  in  Indojian  eauL  Tiiet. 

t 

In  the  ordinances  of  Menu^  the  Indian  legif* 
lator,  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  tranflated,  and 
called  the  In/ittutes  of  Hindu  Law,  marriage  is 
very  greatly  encouraged,  and  a  male  heir  is 
coniidered  as  an  object  of  the  firft  importance. 
By  a  ion  a  man  obtains  yi&ory  over  all 

people ;  by  a  fon*s  fon  he  enjoys  immortality  ; 
'*  and  afterwards  by  the  fon  of  that  grandfbn 
"  he  reaches  the  folar  abode." 

"  Since  the  fon  delivers  his  father  from  the 
"liell,  named  Put,  he  was  therefore  called 
*'  puttra,  by  Brahma  himfelf.'** 

Among  the  different  nuptial  rites,  Menu  has 
afcribed  particular  qualities  to  each. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  354.  Speaking 
of  the  Indian  laws,  the  Abbe  Raynal  fays,  *^  La  population  eft 
**  un  devoir  primitify  un  ordre  de  la  nature  fi  facre,  que  la 
*<  loi  percnet  de  tromper,  de  mentir,  de  fe  parjurcr  pour  favo- 
**  rifer  un  marriage/'  Hift.  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  ].  i.  p.  81.  8vo. 
10  vols.    Paris  1795* 

''  A  fon 
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A  fon  of  a  Brdhmi,  or  wife  by  the  firft 

ceremony,  redeems  from  fin,  if  he  perform 
•'  virtuous  afts,  ten  anceftors,  ten  dcfcendants, 
"  and  himfelf,  the  twenty-firft  pcrfon." 

'*  A  fon  born  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiva  nup- 
"  tials  redeems  feven  and  feven,  in  higher  and 
"  lower  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the  Ar/ba,  three 
'*  and  three ;  of  a  wife  by  the  Prajapatya,  fix 
"  and  fix."* 

A  houfekeepcr  Is  confidcred  as  of  the  moft 
eminent  order.  "  The  divine  fages,  the  manes, 
"  the  gods,  the  fpirits,  and  guefts,  pray  for  be- 
'*  nefits  to  maftcrs  of  families.'*^  An  elder 
brother  not  married  before  the  younger  is  men- 
tioned among  the  perfons  who  are  particularly 
to  be  fliunned.*^ 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  caufe  mar- 
riage to  be  conlidered  as  a  religious  duty  ;  yet  it 
fcems  to  be  rather  a  fucceflion  of  male  heirs, 
than  a  very  numerous  progeny,  that  is  the  ob- 
ject fo  much  defired. 

*'  The  father  having  begotten  a  fon  difcharges 
*•  bis  debt  to  his  own  progenitors." 

"  That  fon  alone  by  whofe  birth  he  difcharges 
**  the  debt,  and  through  whom  he  attains  im- 

•  Sir  Wm.  Joncs*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  lii.  p.  124* 
'•Id. p.  130.  «  Id.  p.  141. 

*^  immortalitv. 


*'  mortaKty  was  begott<*rt  from  a  fcnfr  of  ^ufjr? 


^^  all  the  reft  are  Confidered  by  the  wife  as  ht^ 
*'  gotten  from  love  of  pleafure/**^     ^  •• 

A-  widow  is  on  fome  occaik>ns  allowed  tb 
have  one  fon  by  the  brpther,  ot  fome  appoitlt^ 
kinfman  of  ^he  deceafeid  hufband, -but  oil  ts6 
account  a  fecond.  ^  '^  The  firft  objcA  df  the 
'^  appointment  being  obtained  according  to  lawy 
"  both  the  brother  and  the  (ifter  muft  live  to- 
**  gether  like  a  father-  and  daughter  by  affi^' 
'*?nity."*^  ;  .  .        ..  ^?:-    :  -   :.^  '     i 

In  almoft  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of 
Menu,  fenfuality  of  all -kinds  4s  ftrongly  repro- 
bated>  and  chaftit/  inculcaited  as  a  religious 
duty^  '•' 

*'  A  man  by  jthe  'lAt&chment  of  his  organs  to 
''  feniual  "pleafure^  inbiirsf  certain  guilt ;  but  hav« 
^^  ing  wholly  fttbdued  theih  hd  hence  attains 
^  heavenly  blifs/'  .  ii^'  ;  ^  *» 

^'  Whatever  man  iliiy'  obtain^all  thofe  grati- 
"  iications,  ot  whatever  man  may  refign  theib 
'^  completely,  the  reiignation  of  all  pleafures  ii 
"  far  better  than  the  ajjtainment  of  thcm/'^  * 

It  is  reafonable  to«fuppofes  that  fuch  jyafTage^ 
might,  in  fbme  degree,  tend  to  counteradl  thofe 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  Works*  vol.  iii.  c.  ix.  P. 340. 
^Id.  p.  343*  « Id.  c.  ii.  p«  96. 
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encourtgcments  to  increafe,  which  have  been 
before  mentioned ;  and  might  prompt  ibme  re- 
ligions pcrfons  to  defift  from  further  indulgences, 
when  they  had  obtained  one  fon,  or  to  remain 
niore  contented  than  they  othcrwife  would  have 
been  in  an  unmarried  ftate.  Stx\&.  and  abfo- 
(utc  chaftity  fecms  indeed  to  fupcrfcdc  the 
obligation  of  having  defcendants. 

"  Many  thoufands  of  Brahmcns  having  avoid- 
*'  ed  fcnfuality  from  their  early  youth,  and 
"  having  left  no  iffue  in  their  families,  hare 
•*  afcendcd  ncverthclefs  to  Heaven." 
I  .  "  And  like  thofe  abftemious  men,  a  virtuous 
^*  wife  afcends  to  Heaven  though  fhe  have  no 
"  child,  if  after  the  deceafe  of  her  lord  ihe 
"  devote  herfelf  to  pious  aufterity."  ' 

The  permiffion  ta  a  brother  or  other  klnf- 
man  to  raifc  up  an  heir  for  the  deccafcd  huf- 
band,  which  has  been  noticed,  extends  only  to 
women  of  the  fcrvile  clafs>  Thofe  of  the  higher 
claflcs  are  not  even  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
another  man,  but  to 

"  Continue  till  death  forgiving  all  injuries, 
*'  perfiarming  harih  duties,  avoiding  every  fen- 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  aai. 
*  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  343. 
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"  fual    pkafure,    and  cheerfully  pradlfing 
"  incomparable  rules  of  virtue."* 

Befidc  thefe  ftricl  precepts  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  paffions,  other  circum- 
ftances  would  perhaps  concur,  to  prevent  the 
full  effcift  of  tfee  ordinances  which  encourage 
marriage. 

The  divifion  of  the  people  into  claffes,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  fame  profeffion  in  the 
fame  family,  would  be  the  means  of  pointing 
out  to  each  individual,  in  a  clear  and  diftin(5t 
manner,  his  future  profpeds  refpeding  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  from  the  gains  of  his  father  he  would 
be  eafily  enabled  to  judge,  whether  he  could  fup* 
port  a  family  by  the  fame  employment.  And 
though,  when  a  man  cannot  gain  a  fubfiftence  ia 
the  employments  appropriate  to  his  clafs,  it  is  al- 
lowable for  him,  under  certain  reftri<3ions,  to  feelc 
it  in  another ;  yet  fome  kind  of  difgrace  feems 
to  attach  to  this  expedient,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  many  perfbns  would  marry  with  the 
certain  profpeA  of  being  obliged  thus  to  fall 
from  their  clafs,  and  to  lower  in  fo  marked  a 
manner  their  condition  in  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  choice  of  a  wife  feema 

•  Sir  William  Jonei's  Works,  vol.  lii,  c,  v,  p.aai. 
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to  be  a  point  of' cdnfiderable  difficulty..  A  mart 
migh*t  remain  iinniarricdjfor  fomc  time,  before  lie 
could  find  ex^AIy  fuch  a  companion  as  thje.lcigif^ 

latof  prefcril>es.     Ten  families  of  a  certain  de* 

t  ^ . ..  A      ^    , «  .      .    .< ^.  »    J .    , 


fo  be  avoided.  Girls  with  too  little  or  too  much 
hair,  who  are  too  talkative^  who  have  bad  eye^j 
a  difagrccabre  hariie,  or  any  kind  of  (icknefs^ 
who  have  no  brother,  or  whbfe  father  is  not  well 
known,  are  all,  with  many  others,,  excluded; 
and  the  choice  will  appear  to  be  in  fbme  degree 
confined,  when  it  muft  neiieflarily  reft  upoa 

*'  A  girl  whofe  form  has  no  defeft ;  wlio  has 
f' an  agreeable  name;  who  walks  gracefully, 
''like  a  phcnicoptcros,  or  a  young  /elephant; 
*'  whofe  haiir  and  teeth  are  moderate  refpec- 
'f  tively  in  quantity  and  nic ;  whole  bddy  has 
"'  cxquifite  foftnefs/*  * 

'  Tt  is  obfcrvcd,  that  a  wotnaii  of  the  fervile 

. '  \" .    *  ' '     '  .  '        ■  ■ 

clafs  is  not  mcntiohcd,  even  in  the  recital  of 
aiiy  ancient  Itory,  as  the  vfifc  of  a  Brahmen,  or 
of  a  Cfhatriya,  though  in  the  greatefl  difficulty 
to  find  a  fuitablc  ma(;ch.;  which  leemsto  imply, 

that  fuch  a  difficulty  might  fometimcs  occur> 

*■**».•  .*_■-■■■• 

"  Sir  M^lllinm  Joncs!s  Works,  vol.  Ui.  c#  ffi.  p,  lao. 

'•Id.  p!l2l. 
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Axio^ti  otftBclc  to  marriage  arifing  from  the , 
Hihdbo  cuftoip  is,  that  an  elder  brother  .who 
does  not  marry  icems  in  a  manner  to  confine  all 
his  other  brothers  to  the  fame  ftate ;  for  a  . 
younger  brother  *  who  marries  before  the  elder 
incurs  difgrace,  and  is  mentioned  lamong  the 
pcrfons  who  ought  to  be  (Jiunned/ 

The  charaAer  which  the  legiflator  draws  of 
the  manners  and  di/pofitions  of  the  women  in 
India  is  moft  extremely  unfavourable.  Among 
piany  Qt;her  paffages  exprelTed  with  ec^ual  fc- 
verity,  he  obfcnres,  that, 

'^  Through  their  paffion  for  men,  their  mu- 
table temper,  their  want  of  fettled  affe<ftion| 
arid  their  pj?rycr(c  nature,  (let  them  be  guard* 
f^  cd  in  this  world  ever  fo  well),  they  foqn  be- 
^*  come  alienated  from  their  hufbands."** 

'jThis  charaAer,  if  true,  probably  proceeded 
from  their  never  being  allowed  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree of  liberty,*  and  from  the  Hate  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  pradicc 
of  polygamy ;  but  however  this  may  be,,  fuch 
parages  tend  ftrqngly  to  ftjow,  that  illicit  inter- 
courfe  ^etwcei^  the  fexes  w?\^  frequent  notwith- 
(landing  the  laws  againft  adultery-     Thefe  laws 

?  Sir  William  Jonc^-s  Wotks,.?ol,  iii.  cu  iii.  p.  141^ 
J:<f^C.JX.  p.337.  *  Uc.  T.p.  .119. 
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arc  noticed  as  not  relating  to  the  wives  of  pub- 

«  '  • ,     ^ 

lie  dancers  or  lingers,  or  of  fuch  bafe  men  v 
lived  by  the  intrigues  of  their  wives ; '  a  proof 
tjiat  thefe  charaders  were  not  uncommon,  and 
were  to  a  certain  degree  permitted.  Add  to 
tlus,  that  the  pradice  of  polygamy  ^  among  the 
rich  would  fometimes  render  it  difficult  for  the 
lower  claflcs  of  people  to  obtain  wives ;  and  this 
difficulty  would  probably  fell  particularly  hard 
on  thofe,  who  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 

Haves. 

From  all  thefe   circumftances  combined.  It 
feems  probable,  that  among  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation in  India  the  preventive  check  would  have 
its  ihare;  but  from  the  prevailing   habits  and 
opinions  of  the  people  there  is  reafbn  to  believe, 
that  the  tendency  to  early  marriages  was  flill  al- 
ways predominant,  and  in  general  prompted  every 
perfon  to  enter  into  this  ftate,  who  could  look 
forward  to  the  flighted:  chance  of  being  able  to 
maintain  a  family.     The  natural  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  lower  clafTes  of  people  were 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  moft  frugal  and  fcanty  mode  of 
fubfiftehce.     This  frugality  was  fliU  fixrther  in- 

•  Sir  WilUam  Jones's  Works,  rol.  iii.  c  wU.  p«325« 

•  Id.  c.  ix.  pk  346, 347. 
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created,  and  extended  in  Ibme  degree  to  the 
higher  claHcfl  of  fociety,  by  it*  being  confidcred 
as  an  eminent  virtue.'  The  population  would 
thus  be  prefled  hard  againft  the  Uraits  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  food  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  meted  out  to  the  major  part  of 
the  people  in  the  fmalleft  Iharcs  that  could  iup- 
port  life.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  things  every  failure 
in  the  crops  from  unfavourable  fcafons  would  be 
felt  moft  fcvcreiy;  and  India,  as  might  be  ci-^^ 
peded,  has  in  all  ages  been  fubjcfl  to  the  nioS^| 
dreadful  famines.  ■'^H 

A  part  of  the  ordin^inccs  of  Menu  is  cxprefsly 
dedicated  to  the  confidcration  of  times  of  dif^ 
trefs,  and  inftrudlons  are  given  to  the  ditTerent 
claflcs  rcfpcding  their  conduit  during  thefe  pe- 
riods. Brahmcns  pining  with  hun2;er  and  want 
are  frequently  mentioned  ;*'  and  certain  ancient 
and  virtuous  charaders  are  dcfcribed,  who  lad 
done  impure  and  unlawful  arts,  but  who  were 
confidered  by  the  kgillator  as  jurtified  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremities  to  whi^h  they  weM^^B 
reduced.  la^" 

"  Ajigarta,  dying  with  hunger,  was  going  to 
<*  deftroy  his  own  fon  by  felhhg  him  for  fome 

ffijr  WUlMtm  Jones 'i  Worki,  vf>l.  iii.  c.  Hi.  p,  133. 
fid.  e.  17.  p.  16).  c.  JUp.  39?. 
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^^  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  be 
f^  only  fought  a  remedy  againft  famifhing." 
;  '*  Vamadcva,  who  well  knew  right  and 
*' wtong,  was  by  no  means  rendered  impure, 
**  though  dciirous,  when  oppreiTed  by  hunger, 
*'  of  eating  the  flelh  of  dogs."  ^r 
.  ^'  Vifwamitra  too,  than  whom:  none  knew 
^'  better  the  diftindions  between  _  virtue  and 
^/  vice,  jefolved  when  he  wasr  perifliing  with 
'*  hunger,  to  cat  this  haunch  of  a  dog,  which  he 
^' had  reccivpd  from  a  OiauddlaS\^ 

If  thefe  great  and  virtuous  men  of  theihighefl 
^S^K  whojn  airpe'rfons  were  under  theobliga- 
taon  of  ailifting,  could  be  reduced  to  fuch  ex- 
tremities,  we  may  eafily  conje6):ure  what  muft 
have  been  the  fufJcrings  of  the  loweft  chrfk 

Such  paflages  clearly  prove  the  exiftencc  of 
icafons  of  the  moft  fevere  diftrefs,  at  the  early 
period  when  thefe  ordinances  were  compofcd ; 
and  wc  have  reafbn  to  think,  that  they  have  oc- 
C^ijrred  at  irregular  intervals  ever  fince.  One  of 
^^  Jefuit3  fays,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to 
defcribe  the  mifery,  to  which  he  was.  witriefs 
ijjiung  the  two  years  famine  in  1737  and  1 738  \^ 
^\xt  the  dcfcription  which  he  gives  of  it,  and  of 

f  Sir  "V^Uliam  Jones'i  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.ft^  p«  397,  398^ 

^  JLptuacf  £dif,  tomt  xiv*  p.  178*    • 
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the  mortality  ivhioh  it  occafioned,  is  liufficicntly 
dreadful  without  furtbitfr  detail.  Another  JefuitV 
^cakifig  njQrc  generally;  fays,.  "  Every  year  we 
♦*  baptize  a  thoufend'  children,  whom. their  pa- 
*'  rents  can  no  longer  feed,  or  vvho,  t)cing  likely 
^'  to  die»  are  ibid  to.  us  by  their  mothers  in  order 
**  to  get  ridof  them/*  • : 

The  pQ&tivzr  chedcs  to  population  would  of 
courfe.faU  principally  upon>thc  Sudia  clafs,  and 
thoie  ftill  more  miferable  beings,  who  are  the 
outcafts.of  all  the  clailes,  and  are  not  even  fii£^' 
fercd  to  live  within  the  to^^Tis.^  .'j 

.  On  this  part  of  the  population  the  epidemics 
which  are-  the  coniequences  of  indigence  and 
bad  nourifhment,  and  the  niortality  among 
young  children,  would  neceiTarily  make  great 
ravages;  and  thouiands  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches'  would  probably  be  fwept  off  in  a  pc« 
riod  of  fcarcity,  before'  any  confiderable  degict 
of  want  had  reached  the  middle  clalTes  of  the 
iociety.  The  Abb6  Raynal  fays,  on  what  a,u*^ 
thority  I  know  not^that,  when  the  crops  of  j:iot< 
fail,  the  huts  of  th^fe.  poor  outcafb  are.fet  OQ 
fire,  and  the  flying  inhabitants  ihot  by  the  foy* 

•  Letircs  Edift  tdm'T  xiv.  p.  284.. 
\  Sir  WUliam  Jones's  Wc)rkS|  vol.  iii.  c.  Xt  p*  390.  * 
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prietors  dfthe  grounds,  that  they  tray  pat  cOn- 
iume  any  part  of  the  product/ 
'  The  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  even  among 
the  middle  and  higher  elates  of  ibciety,  or  the 
fear  of  finking  from  their  caftj  has  driven  the 
people  in  ibme  parts  of  India,  to  adopt  the  moft 
cruel  expedients  to  prevent  a  numerous  ofispring. 
In-a  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Junapore,  a  di{h:i<fl 
^  the  province  of  Benares,  the  pradice  of  de- 
ftroying  female  infants  has  been  fully  fubflan** 
ttated*  The  mothers  were  compelled  to  ftarve 
them.  The  reafon  that  the  people  gave  for  this 
cruel  (MiafUce  vras  the  great  expenfe  of  procur** 
ing  fnitablc  matches  for  their  daughters.  One 
village  only  furaiihed  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
liad  in  that  village  feveral  old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur,  that  the  race  could 
Mit  be  continued  upon  this  principle ;  but  it 
appeared,  that  the  particular  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  the  intermarriages  with  other 
tribes  were  fufficient  for  thb  purpofe.  Our 
^^^SmSl  India  Company  obliged  tbefe  people  to 
filter  into  an  engagement  not  to  omtinue  this 
whuman  pra^ice.^ 

On  the  coafl:  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do  not 

*  Hfft.  del  Ifkles,  torn.  i.  ^.  i.  p.  97.  8vo.  xo  vok,  t^arisy 
tJ^S*  ^  Afutic  Rcfcarchcj,  vol.  if.  p.  354. 
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enter  into  regular  marriages,  and  tbc  right  of 
inheritance  and  fucceiTion  rcfts  in  the  motiicr  of 
the  brother,  or  otherwife  goes  to  the  fiftcr's  ion, 
the  father  of  the  child  being  alwavs  confidercd 
as  uncertain. 

Among  the  Brahmens,  when  there  are  moro 
brothers  than  one,  only  the  elder  or  cidcfl  of 
them  marries.  The  brothers  who  thus  main- 
tain celibacy  cohabit  with  Nayr  women  with- 
out marriage  in  the  way  of  the  Nayrs.  If  the 
cldcft  brother  has  not  a  fon,  then  the  next  bro- 
ther marries. 

Among  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  one 
Nayr  woman  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more. 

The  lower  cafls,  fuch  as  carpenters,  iron-, 
fmiths,  and  others,  have  fallen  into  Lhc  imitation 
of  their  fuperiors,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
joint  concern  in  one  wu';^;:;.  is  confined  to  bro- 
thers and  male  relations  by  LlooJ,  to  the  end 
that  no  alienation  may  take  p!ace  in  the  courfc 
of  the  fucceffion.* 

Monteftjuieu  takes  notice  of  this  cuftom  of 
the  Nayrs  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  accounts 
for  it  on  the  fuppofition,  that  it  was  adopted  in 
order  to  weaken  the  family  ues  of  this  caft,  that 

•  Afiatic  Rcfcarches,  vol.  v.  p.  14. 
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as  foldicrs  they  might  be  rhori  at  lificrty  tofoP 

iow  the  ealls^of  tlrcik'  profcffi6ii;'bufli!hbu!d 
thnlfc,  that  it  ortgihatcd  hiorc  probably  in  a  fear 
of  the  poverty  arifmg  from  a  large  famtily,  par- 
ticularly as  the  cuftom  fccms  to  havi^  been 
adopted  by  the  other' ckflcs/ 

In  Tibet,  according  to  Turner's*  late  account 
6f  it,  'a  cuftom  of  thiskind  prevails  generally. 
Without  pretending  abfolutely  to  determine  the 
queftibn  of  its  origin,  Mr.  Turner  leans  to  tbc 
itrppolition,  that  it  arofe  from  the  fear  of  a  po- 
pulation too  great  for  an  unfertile  country. 
From  travelling  much  in  the  eaft  he  had  pro- 
bably been  led  to  obferve  the  efFeds  ncccffarily 
Tcfulting  from  an  overflowing  population,  and 
Jif  in  confequcnce  one  among  the  very  few  writ- 
4^,  who  fee  thefe  efFcfts  in  their  true  light.  He 
fJrjircffes  himfelf  very  ftrongly  on  this  fubjcft, 
and;  Ifti-cference  to  the  cuftom  above  mentioned^ 
feys,  ^*  It  certainly  appears,  that  a  fuperabundant 
'*  population  in  an  unfertile  country  muft  be  the 
*'  greatcft  of  all  calamities,  and  produce  eternal 
¥  vsr:ithtc,  or  eternal  want.  Either  the  moft 
^  adtive  and  the  moft  able  part  of  the  commu- 
^  mty  muft  be  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  to 

*  Jlfprit  dcs  Loix,  li? .  xvi.  c,  5. 
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**  becomes  foldiers  of  fortune,  or  merchants  of 
"  chance;  or  clfe,  if  they  remain  at  home,  be 
"  liable,  to  fall  a  prey  to  famine  in  confequencc 
"  of  fome  accidental  failure  in  their  fcanty 
*'  Crops.  By  tlius  linking  whole  families  to- 
**  gether  in  the  matrimonial  yoke,  the  too  rapid 
*'  increafe  of  population  was  perhaps  checked, 
.*'  and  an  alarm  prevented  capable  of  pervading 
"  the  mod  fertile  region  upon  the  earth,  and  of 
"  g'V'"g  birth  to  the  moft  inhuman  and  unna- 
"  tural  pra<flice,  in  the  richeft,  the  moft  produc- 
"  tive,  and  the  moft  populous  country  in  the 
"  world.  I  allude  to  the  empire  of  China, 
J'  where  a  mother,  not  forefeeing  the  means  of 
*'  raifing  or  providing  for  a  numerous  family, 
"  expofes  her  new-born  infant  to  perifli  in  the 
*'  fields;  a  crime,  however  odious,  by  no  means 
■"  lam  aflured  unfrequcnt."  ' 

In  al moft  every  country  of  the  globe  indivi- 
duals are  compelled  by  con  ft  derations  of  private 
intereft  to  habits,  which  tend  to  reprcfs  the  na- 
tural Increafe  of  population ;  but  Tibet  is  per- 
haps the  only  country,  where  thefe  habits  arc 
univerfally  encouraged  by  the  government,  and 
where  to  reprefs  rather  than  to  encourage  popu- 
lation fecms  to  be  a  public  objciS.  ,  .    ^ 

•  Turner'*  EmbalTy  to  Tibet,  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  351- 
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In  the  firft  career  of  life  the  Bootea  is  recom* 
mended  to  diflindlion  by  a  continuance  in  a 
ftate  of  celibacy ;  as  on  the  contrary  any  matri- 
monial contraA  proves  almoil  a  certain  hin*« 
dranceto  his  rife  in  rank,  or  his  advancement  to 
offices  of  political  importance.  Population  is 
thus  oppofed  by  the  two  powerful  bars  of  am- 
bition and  religion;  and  the  higher  orders  of 
men,  entirely  engroflcd  by  political  or  ecclefiaf. 
tical  duties,  leave  to  the  hufbandman  and  la- 
bourer, to  thofc  who  till  the  fields  and  live  by 
their  induftry,  the  excluiive  charge  of  prdpa* 
jgating  the  fpecies/ 

Hence  a  religious  retirement  is  frequent/  and 
the  number  of  monafterics  and  nunneries  is 
confiderable.  The  ftriAeft  laws  exift  to  prc- 
Tcnt  a  woman  from  accidentally  pailing  a 
night  within  the  limits  of  the  one,  or  a  man 
\rithin  thofe  of  the  other  r  and  a  regulation  is 
framed  completely  to  obviate  abufe,  and  efta* 
blrfti  rcfpeft  towards  the  iacred  orders  of  both 
fexes. 

I'he  nation  is  divided  into  two  difliniS:  sind 
fcparate  claflcs,  thofe  who  carry  on  the  buiinefs 
of  the  world,  and  thofe  who  hold  intercourfe 
with  Heaven.     No  interference  of  the  laity  ever 

*  Tomer's  Embafly,  part  it.  c.  i.  pr  »jr^  ^  Ibid. 

interrupts 
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interrupts  the  regulated  duties  <^  the  clergy. 
The  latter,  by  mutual  compa(?l,  take  charge  of 
all  fpiritual  concerns  ;  and  the  former  by  thcjf 
labours  enrich  and  populate  theftate.* 

But  even  among  the  lajty  the  bufinefs  of  po- 
pulation goes  on  \ery  coldly.  All  the  brothers 
of  a  fannily,  without  any  reftri^ion  of  age  or  of 
numbeis,  aHociate  their  fortunes  with  one  fe- 
male, who  it  cliofcn  by  the  cldcft,  and  confider- 
cd  as  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  profits  of  their  fevcral  purfuits,  the 
refult  flows  into  the  common  ftore.'' 

The  number  of  huiljaads  is  not  apparently 
■defined,  or  reftrifled  within  any  limits.  It  fomc- 
ttmes  happens,  that  in  a  fmall  family  there  Is 
but  one  male ;  and  the  number,  Mr.  Turner 
iays,  may  feldom  exceed  that  which  a  native  of 
itnk  at  Teflaoo  Loomboo  pointed  out  to  him  m. 
a  family  refident  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
■which  five  brotben  were  then  living  together 
Tcry  hapfnly  with  one  female  under  tL:  fame 
connubial  compa(5l.  Nor  is  this  fort  of  league- 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people  alone,  it 
19  found  alfo  frequently  in  the  moll  opulent 
ftmiUes.* 

•  Tamer's  Emhafly,  panJi,  c.  yiii.  p.  313. 
Md.  ex.  p.  348.  350.  'Hp.  349- 
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It  is  evident  that  this  ouftom^  combined  with 

r 

the  celibacy  of  foch  a  numerous  body  of  eccle- 
iiatics,  jnuft  operate"*  in  the  moft  powerful 
manner  as.  a  preventive  check  to  populations 
Yiet,liidtwithftanding  this  excefiive  check j  it 
wQjUild.tfppcar !from.  Mf.  Turner*8  account  of  the 
natural  fterility 'of  the  foil,  that  the  population 
is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfift*- 
ence ;  and  this  /eems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
number  of  beggars  in  Teftioo  Loomboo.  On 
thefc  beggars,  and  the  charity  which  feeds  them^ 
Mr.  Turner's  remark,  fhough  common,  is  yet 
fo  juft  and  important^  that  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  '  .   '  .    ..-  .  .  /  . 

:  ^'  Thus  I  uncxpedcdly  difcovered/*  he  iaya; 
^'  where,  I  had  constantly  feen  the  round,  of  life) 
•^  moving  in  a  tranquil  regular  routine,  a  mafs  of 
^^  indigence  and  idlenefs,  of  which  I  had  mxiilea. 
"  But  yet  it  by  no  means  furprifed  me,  wKca 
•*  I  confidercd,.  that,  wherever  indifcriminate 
**  charity  exift§,  it  will ,  never  want  objedls  on 
*'  which  to  exercife  its  bounty,  but  will  always 
^'  attrad.expe&ants  more  numerous  than  it  has 
f*  the  means  to  gratify.  No  human  being  can 
"  fuffer  w^nt  at  Tclhoo  Loomboo.  It .  is  on: 
*'  this  humane  diipQrition,.that  a  multitude  even 
"  of  Muffelmen,  of  a  frame  probably  the  largcft 
.  *  *      '  "and 
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^'  and  moft  robuft  In  the  worlds  place  their  re- 
''  liance  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  a  feeble 
''  life ;  and  befide  theie^  I  am  informed^  that 
^^  no  leis  than  three  hundred  Hindoos^  Gofeins, 
'^  and  Sunniafles,  are  daily  fed  at  this  place  by 
**  the  Lama's  bounty/'* 

*  Tonier't  Embafly,  part  ii.  c,  ix.  p.  330. 
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I  China  and  JapcH. 


X  HE  account  which  has  lately  been  given  of 
the  population  of  China  is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to 
ftartle  the  faith  of  many  readers,  and  tempt 
them  to  fuppofc,  either  that  fome  accidental  er- 
ror muft  have  crept  Into  the  calculations  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  language ;  or  that  the  man- 
darin, who  gave  Sir  George  Staunton  the  infor- 
mation, muH  have  been  prompted  by  a  national 
pride,  which  is  common  every  where,  but  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  China,  to  exaggerate 
the  power  and  refources  of  his  country.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  neither  of  thefe  circum- 
ftanccs  is  very  improbable  ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  ftatement  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  does  not  very  efientially  differ  from 
other  accounts  of  good  authority ;  and,  fo  far 
from  involving  any  contradiflion,  is  rendered 
probable  by  a  reference  to  thofe  defcriptions  of 
the  fertility  of  China,  in  which  all  the  writers 
■j^'ho  have  vifited  the  country  agree. 

According 
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According  to  Duhaldc,  in  the  poll  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  there 
Were  found  1 1,052,872  families,  and  59.788,364 
inch  able  to  beat  arms;  and  yet  neither  thft 
princes,  nor  the  officers  of  the  court,  nor  thfc 
Jnandarins,  rior  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  and 
teen  difcharged ;  nor  the  literati,  the  licentiates^ 
the  do(Sors,  the  bonzas,  nor  young  perfons  undct 
twenty  years  of  age ;  nor  the  great  multitude* 
living  tither  on  the  fea  or  on  rivers  in  barks,  art 
tomprehcnded  in  this  number.' 

The  proportion  which  the  number  of  men  of 
a  military  age  b^ars  to  the  whole  population  of 
any  country  is  generally  eftimatcd  as  i  to  4.  If 
ive  multiply  59,788,364  by  i.  the  rci'nlt -will 
be  239,153,456  ;  but  ill  the  ^c:.cr:il  calculations 
on  this  fubjc(5l,  a  ybuth  is  confidered  as  capable 
bf  bearing  arms  before  he  is  twenty.  We  ought 
therefore  to  have  multiplied  by  a  higher  num- 
ber. The  Exceptions  to  the  poll  feem  to  in- 
clude almofl  all  the  luperior  claflea  of  fociety, 
aftd  a  very  great  number  among  the  lowetj 
When  all  thefe  circumftances  are  taken  into 
cortfi deration,  the  whole  population,  according 
to  Duhalde,  vfill  not  appear  to  fall  very  fhort  of 

■Dululde^Hifl.ofChina,2  volt. folio,  i;j8.vol,i.  p.  344. 
■BL  2  the 
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the   333,000,000    mentioned    by    Sir   George 
Staunton.* 

The  fmall  number  of  families,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  perfons  able  to  bear  arms, 
"which  is  a  ftriking  part  of  this  ftatement  of  Du- 
halde,  is  accounted  for  by  a  cuftom  noticed  by 
Sir  George  Staunton  as  general  in  China.  In 
the  enclofurc  belonging  to  one  dvyielling,  he  ob- 
fervcs,  that  a  whole  family  of  three  generations, 
■with  all  their  rcfpcdtive  wives  and  children, 
will  frequently  be  found.  One  fmall  room  ii 
made  to  fervc  for  the  individuals  of  each  family, 
flecping  in  different  beds,  divided  only  by  mats 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  One  common  room 
is  ufcd  for  eating.''  In  China  there  is  bcfidcs  a 
prodigious  number  of  flaves,'  who  will  of  courfc 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belong.  Thefe  two  circumftances  may 
perhaps  be  Sufficient,  to  account  for  what  at  firft 
appears  to  be  a  contradldion  in  the  fiatement. 

To  account  for  this  population,  it  will  not  bs 
neceffary  to  recur  to  the  fuppofition  of  Montef- 
quieu,  that  the  climate  of  China  is  in  any  pe- 
culiar manner  favourable  to  the  produftlon  of 
children,  and  that  the  women  are  more  prolific 

*  EmbaQy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  Appcn.  p.  £15.  4to. 
*  Id.  p.  155.        '  DnhsJdc'i  China,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

thtm 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.*  Thet 
caufcs,  which  have  principally  contributed  to? 
produce  this  effedl,  appear  to  be  the  following: 

Firft,  the  excellence  of  the  natural  foil,  and 
its  advantageous  pofition  in  the  warmcft  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone,  a  fituation  the  rnoft  fa- 
vourable to  the  produfSions  of  the  earth.  Du- 
haldc  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  plenty  which 
reigns  in  China,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  al- 
mofl  all  that  other  kingdoms  afford  may  be. 
found  in  China ;  but  that  China  produces  aa 
in6nitc  number  of  things,  which  are  to  be  found 
no  where  clfe.  This  plenty,  he  fays,  may  be  at- 
tributed as  well  to  the  depth  of  the  foil,  as  to  the 
painful  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  great 
number  of  lakes,  rivers,  brooks,  and  canals, 
wherewith  the  country  is  watered.'' 

Secondly,  The  very  great  encouragement  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  has  been 
given  to  agriculture,  which  has  direiSed  the  la- 
bours of  the  people  to  the  produflion  of  the 
greateft  poffible  quantity  of  human  fubfiftencc. 
Duhalde  fays,  that  what  makes  thcfc  people  un- 
dergo fuch  incredible  fatigues  in  cultivating  the 
earth  is  not  barely  their  private  intcreft,   but 

•  Efpril  Jm  LoIx,  Uv,  viii.  c.  xzi, 
^  Puhaldc's  Cliina;  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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rather  the  veneration  paid  to  agriculture,  and 
tfec  ellccm  -vrhich  the  emperors  therafclvea  have 
always  had  for  it,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  monarchy.  One  emperor  of  the  higheft 
reputation  was  taken  from  the  plough  to  fit  on 
the  throne.  Another  found  out  the  art  of 
draining  water  from  fcvcral  low  countries, 
•which  were  till  then  covered  with  it,  of  convey- 
ing it  in  canals  to  the  fea,  and  of  ufing  thefe 
canals  to  render  the  foil  fruitful/  He  befidcs 
■wrote  fevcral  books  on  the  manner  of  cultivat- 
ing land,  by  dunging,  tilling,  and  watering  it. 
Many  other  emperors  expreffcd  their  zeal  for 
this  art,  and  made  laws  to  promote  it ;  but  none 
laifed  its  cftecm  to  a  higher  pitch  than  Vcn-ti, 
■who  reigned  179  years  before  Chrift.  This 
prince,  perceiving  that  his  country  was  ruined 
by  wars,  refclved  to  engage  his  fubjeifts  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  by  the  example  of  ploughing 
with  his  own  hands  the  land  belonging  to  his 
palace,  which  obliged  all  the  minifters  and  great 
men  of  his  court  to  do  the  fame.'' 

A  great  feftival,  of  which  this  is  thought  to 

be  the  origin,  is  folemnized  every  year  in  all  the 

cities  of  China  on  the  day  that  the  fun  enters 

the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius,  which  the  Chi- 

*  Duhaldc's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  •*  Id.  p.  275. 
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neft  coniider  as  the  beginning  of  their  fpringi 
The  emperor  goes  himfelf  ih  a  folcmn  matinct 
to  plough  a  few  ridges  of  land,  in  ordw  to  ani- 
mate the  hufljandmon  by  his  own  example ; 
and  the  mandarins  of  every  city  perform  th« 
fame  ceremony.*  Princes  of  the  blood  and  other 
illuftrious  pcrfons  bold  the  plough  after  the 
emperor,  and  the  ceremony  is  preceded  by  the 
fpring  iacrifico,  which  the  emperor  as  chief 
pontiff  offers  to  Shaaig-ti,  to  procure  plenty  ia 
favour  of  his  people. 

The  reigning  emperor  in  the  time  of  Duhalde^ 
celebrated  this  feftival  with  extraordinary  fo* 
letnnlty,  and  in  other  refpc<^  fliowed  an  ini* 
common  regard  for  hufbandmcn.  To  enoou* 
jage  them  in  their  labours,  be  ordered  the  go* 
vernors  of  all  the  cities  to  fend  him  notice  every 
year  of  the  pcrfon  in  this  profcfiion,  in  thejf 
refpeiftive  diftri6b,  who  was  moft  remarkable 
for  his  application  to  agricalturc,  for  unbJemiihcd 
reputation,  for  preferying  union  in  his  own 
family,  and  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  for 
his  frugality  and  averfion  to  all  extravagance.^ 
The  mandarins  in  their  different  provinces  en- 
courage with  honours  the  vigilant  cultivator, 

<  puhalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  275.  *■  Id.  p.  376. 
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and  ftigmatize  with  difgrace  the  man  whofc 
lands  are  neglected/ 

In  a  country  in  which  the  whole  of  the  go- 
vernment is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and  the 
emperor  is  venerated  as  the  father  of  his  people 
and  the  fountain  of  inftru»5Hon,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  high  honours  paid  to  agricul- 
ture would  have  a  powerful  effeA.  In  the  gra- 
dations of  rank,  they  have  raifed  the  hufband- 
man  above  the  merchant  or  mechanic/  and  the 
great  objecEt  of  ambition  among  the  lower  clafles 
is  in  confcquencc  to  become  pofTcfred  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  land.  The  number  of  manufaftureri 
bears  but  a  very  inconfiderable  proportion  to 
that  of  hufbandmcn  in  China  ;'  and  the  whole 
furfacc  of  the  empire  is,  with  trifling  esceptions, 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  food  for  man 
alone.  There  is  no  meadow,  and  very  little  paf- 
ture ;  neither  are  the  fields  cultivated  in  oats, 
beans,  or  turnips,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle  of 
any  kind.  Little  land  is  taken  up  for  roads, 
which  are  few  and  narrow,  the  chief  communi- 
cation being  by  water.  There  are  no  commons 
or  lands  fuffcred  to  lie  wafte  by  the  negleift,  or 
the  caprice,  or  for  the  fport  of  great  proprietors. 

•  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  six.  p.  13a.  ''  Duhaldc's  China, 

vol,  i.  p.  372.    '  Eaibafly  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 

No 
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No  arable  land  lies  fallow.  The  foil  tinder  a 
hot  and  fertilizing  fun  yields  annually  in  moft 
inftanccs  double  crops,  in  confcquence  of  adapt- 
ing the  culture  to  the  foil,  and  of  fupplying  its 
dcfe<^.s  by  mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure, 
by  irrigation,  and  by  careful  and  judicious  in^- 
duftry  of  e\'cry  kind.  The  labour  of  man  is 
little  diverted  from  that  induftry,  to  minifter  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  opulent  and  powerful,  or  in 
employments  of  no  real  ufc.  Ei^en  the  foldien 
of  the  Chincfc  army,  except  during  the  fhort 
intervals  of  the  guards  which  they  arc  called 
upon  to  mount,  or  the  exercifes  or  other  occa- 
fional  fervices  which  they  perform,  are  moftly 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  quantity  of  fub- 
fiftence  is  increafed  alfo  by  converting  more 
fpecics  of  animals  and  vegetables  to  that  purpofc, 
than  is  ufual  in  other  countries.* 

This  account,  which  is  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  is  confirmed  by  Duhalde  and  the 
other  Jefuits  ;  who  agree  in  dcfcribing  the  pcr- 
fevcring  induftry  of  the  Chjnefe,  in  manuring, 
cultivating,  and  watering  their  lands,  and  their 
fucccfs  in  producing  a  prodigious  quantity  of 

•  Embaff^  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 
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human  fubflftcncc."  The  efFeft  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  gf  agriculture  on  population  muft  be  ob- 
vioua. 

Laflly,  The  extraordinary  cncouragemcntB 
that  have  been  given  to  marriage,  which  have 
caufed  the  immcnfe  produce  of  the  country  to 
be  divided  into  very  fmall  lharcs,  and  have  con- 
fcqucntiy  rendered  China  more  populous  in 
proportion  to  its  means  of  fubiiftencc,  than 
perhaps  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chinefc  acknowledge  two  ends  in  mar- 
riage,'' the  iirft  is,  that  of  perpetuating  the  fa- 
crifices  in  the  temple  of  their  fathers ;  and  the 
fccond,  the  multiphcation  of  the  fpecies.  Du» 
haldc  fays,  that  the  veneration  and  fubmlflion 
of  children  to  parents,  which  is  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  their  political  government,  continues 
even  after  death,  and  that  the  fame  duties  are 
paid  to  them  as  if  they  were  living.  In  confc- 
qucnce  of  thefe  maxims,  a  father  feels  fome  fort 
of  dilhonour,  and  is  not  eafy  in  his  mind,  il"  he 
do  not  marry  oft"  all  his  children ;  and  an  elder 
brother,    though  he    inherit   nothing  from  hi& 

"  DuhaWe,  chapter  on  agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  272;  chapter 
oil  plenlyt  p-  314- 

*  Lcttrcs  Edif.  ct  Curicufcs,  torn,  xxlii.  p,  448. 
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father,  muft  bring  up  the  younger  children  and 
marry  them,  left  the  family  fliould  become  ex- 
tJnft,  and  the  anceftors  be  deprived  of  the  ho- 
nours and  duties  they  axe  entitled  to  fron?  their 
defccndants. " 

Sir  George  Staunton  obfervcs,  that  whatever 
is  ftrongly  recommended,  and  generally  pradlifed, 
is  at  length  corfidered  as  a  kind  of  religloiis 
duty ;  and  that  the  marriage  union  as  fuch  tal^es 
place,  in  China,  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  prof- 
pcft  of  fuhfiflence  for  a  future  family.  This 
profpe<5l  however  is  not  always  realized,  and 
the  children  are  then  abandoned  by  the  wretch- 
ed authors  of  their  being; ''  but  even  this  pcrmif- 
fion  given  to  parents  thus  to  expofe  their  off, 
fpring  tends  undoubtedly  to  facilitate  marriage, 
and  encourage  population.  Contemplating  this 
extreme  refource  beforehand,  Icfs  fears  are  en- 
tertained of  entering  into  the  married  ftate,  and 
the  parental  feelings  will  always  ftep  forwards,  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  to  it,  except  under  the 
moft  dire  ncceflity.  Marriage  with  the  poor  i^ 
bcfides  a  meafurc  of  prudence,  "becaufe  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  fons,  are  boui^d  to  main-, 
^ain  their  parents." 

•  Duhalde's  Cliiiu,  vol.  i.  p,  303.  *>  Embaffy  to  China, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.  ■  Ibii. 
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The  effcA  of  thcfc  encouragements  to  ipar-f 
riage  among  the  rich  is  to  fubdivide  property, 
which  has  in  itielf  a  flrong  tendency  to  promote 
population.  In  China  there  is  lefs  inequality 
in  the  fortunes  than  in  the  conditions  of  men. 
Proper^  in  land  has  been  divided  into  very 
moderate  parcels^  by  the  fucceffive  diftribution 
of  the  pofleffions  of  every  father  equally  among 
his  ions.  It  would  rarely  happen,  that  there 
was  but  one  ion  to  enjoy  the  whole  property  of 
his  deceafed  parents ;  and  from  the  general  pre- 
valence of  early  marriages,  this  property  would 
not  often  be  increaied  by  collateral  fucceifion.* 
Thefe  caufes  conftantly  tend  to  level  wealth ; 
and  few  fucceed  to  fuch  an  accumulation  of  it, 
as  to  render  them  independent  of  any  efforts  of 
their  own  for  its  increafe.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark among  the  Chineie,  that  fortunes  feldom 
continue  confiderable  in  the  lame  family  beyond 
the  third  generation.^ 

The  effcft  of  the  encouragements  to  marriage 
on  the  poor  is  to  keep  the  reward  of  labour  as 
low  as  poflible,  and  confequently  to  prefs  them 
down  to  the  moft  algeft  (late  of  poverty.  Sir 
George  Staunton   obfcrves,   that   the  price   of 

*  Embafly  to  Chiaa,  Staunton,  toI.  ii.  p.  151. 

^  Id.  f.  151. 
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labour  is  generally  found  to  bear  as  fmall  a  pro- 
portion every  where  to  the  rate  demanded  for 
provifions,  as  the  common  people  can  fuffer; 
and  that,  not  with  (landing  the  advantage  of  liv- 
ing together  in  large  families,  like  foldicrs  in  a 
mefs,  and  the  exerclfe  of  the  greatefl  economy 
in  the  management  of  thefc  meflcs,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  ufc  of  vegetable  food,  with  a 
very  rare  and  fcanty  reliih  of  any  animal  fub- 
ftancc.* 

Duhaldc,  after  dcfcrlbing  the  painful  induftryv 
of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  fliifts  and  contrivance* 
unknown  in  other  countries,  to  which  they 
have  rccourfe  in  order  to  gain  a  fubliftencc, 
fcys,  "  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  tliat,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  the  great  fobricty  and  induftry  of  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of 
"  them  occafions  a  great  deal  of  mifcry.  There 
"  arc  fome  fo  poor,  that,  being  unable  to  fupply 
"  their  children  with  common  neccffarics,  tliey 
"  expofe  them  in  the  ftrects."****"  In  the  great 
"  cities,  fuch  as  Pekin  and  Canton,  this  fliock- 
"  ing  ^g^'^  is  very  common."" 

The  Jefuit,  Premare,  writing  to  a  friend  of 
the   fame  fociety,  f^ts,  "1  will  tell  you  a  faifl, 

*  EmbafTy  to  China,  Siiiunlon,  vol.  li,  p.  156. 

^  Duhaldc't  China,  vgl.  i.  p.  277. 
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''  whicti  ttAy  appeat  t6  bfc  a  ptifadoit/  but  is 
*»  ncverthtfcfi  ftriAly  tftic.  It  is,  that  tfic  rich*> 
^*  eft  and  moft  flouriihing  empire  of  the  worM 
^'  is  notwithftanding^  til  one  fttift,  the  pooie{£ 
^^  and  the  tnoft  miferable  of  alL  The  eoimtrjri 
*•  howcret  eitenfive  and  fertile  it  may  be,  is 
^  Bot  fuffident  to  fbpport  its  inhabitants.  Fouf 
^  times  as  much  territory  would  be  neeeflkry  td 
^  place  them  at  their  eafe.  In  Canton  alone, 
•*  there  is,  ¥^ithout  exaggeration,  more  than  h 
^  million  of  (bals,  ^d  in  a  town  three  or  four 
«  leagues  diftant,  a  ftiU  greater  number.  Who 
^  then  can  count  the  inhabitants  of  this  pto^ 
^  tince  ?  But  what  is  this  to  the  whole  empire, 
^  which  contains  fifteen  great  provinces  all 
^<  equally  peopled*  To  how  many  millions 
'^  would  fuch  a  calculation  amoimt.  A  third 
^  part  of  this  infinite  population  would  hardly 
^  find  Sufficient  rice  to  iupport  itielf  properly. 

^'  It  is  well  known,  that  extreme  mifery  im<^ 
'^  pels  people  to  the  moft  dreadful  elcefiTes.  A 
**  {pedaetor  in  China,  who  examines  things 
«'  clofely,  will  not  be  ftirprifcd,  that  motherii 
**  deftroy  or  expofe  many  of  their  children ; 
^'  that  parents  fell  their  dteghters  for  a  trifle ; 
^  that  the  people  ihould   be  interefted ;   and 

•  Lenra  Edifi  tt  Garteifei^  tofla.  til.  p.  394. 

»  ''  that 
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"  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  number  of"  rob- 
"  here.  The  furprifc  is,  that  notJimg  ftill  more 
"dreadful  fhould  happen  ;  and  that  in  the  times 
"  of  famine,  which  are  here  but  too  frequent, 
"  millions  of  [jcopk  -fliould  pcrifti  with  hunger, 
"  without  having  recourfe  to  thofc  dreadful  ei- 
"  trcmitics,  of  vyhich  we  read  examples  in  the 
*'  hiftories  of  Kuropc. 

*'  It  cannot  be  &id  in  China,  as  In  Europe, 
"  that  the  poor  ait:  idle,  and  might  gain  a  fub* 
"  fiftence,  if  they  would  work.  The  labours 
'*  and  efforts  of  thcfe  poor  people  are  beyond 
**  conception.  A  Chincfc  will  pafs  whole  days 
"  ia  digging  the  earth,  foraetimes  up  to  his 
"  faiecs  in  water,  and  in  the  evening  is  happy 
"  to  eat  a  little  fpoonful  of  rice,  and  to  drink 
"  the  infipid  water  in  which  it  was  boiled. 
"  This  is  all  that  they  have  in  general."' 

A  great  put  of  this  account  is  repeated  in 
Duhaldc  ;  and,  even  allowing  for  fome  exagge- 
ration, it  fhowa  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  to 
what  degree  population  has  been  forced  in  China, 
and  the  wrctchednefs  which  has  been  the  con- 
Icqucnce  of  it.  The  population  which  has 
arifen  naturally  from  the  fertility  of  the  ibil, 
and  tlic  encouragements  to  agriculture,  may  be 

*  Laitrcs  £(lif.  tt  Curicurct,  torn.  xvi.  |).  394,  ct  U<\. 
'■"'  confidefed 
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confidered  as  genuine  and.  defirable;  but  all 
that  has  been  added  by.  die  enoouiagements  td 
carriage  has  not  onljr  been  an  addition  of  {o 
much  pure  mifery  in  itielf,  but  has  completely 
interrapted  the  happmeis^  which  the  reft  might 
have  ei^oyed* 

The  territory  of  China  is  eftimated  at  about 
dght  times  the  territoiy  of  France/  Taking 
the  population  of  France  only  at  26  millions, 
dlght  times  that  number  will  give  2o8,ooO|000  ; 
and  when  the  three  powerful  caufes  of  popula- 
ktion,  which  have  been  ftated,  are  confidered,  it 
will  not  appear  incredible,  that  the  population 
of  China  ihould  be  to  the  population  of  France, 
according  to  their  reipedive  fuperficies,  as  333 
to  208,  or  a  little  more  than  3  to  z. 

The  natural  tendency  to  increaie  is  eveiy 
where  fo  great,  that  it  will  generally  be  eaiy  to 
ac(X)unt  for  the  height,  at  which  the  population 
is  found  in  any  country.  The  more  difficult 
as  well  as  the  more  interefting  part  of  the  in* 
quiry  is,  to  trace  the  immediate  caufes,  which 
Hop  its  furthf^  progrefs.  The  procreative  power 
would,  with  as  much  facility,  double  in  tYicaty^ 
five  years  the  population  of  China,  as  that  of 
any  of  the  ftates  of  America;  but  we  know 

^  £mbafly  U  Cbins,  Suuoton^  vol.  ii.  p.  545. 
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tfiat  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  palpable  inabi- 
lity of  the  foil  to  fupport  fuch  an  additional 
number.  What  then  becomes  of  this  mighty 
power  in  China  ?  And  what  arc  the  kinds  of 
reflraint,  and  the  forms  of  premature  death, 
which  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  encou- 
ragements to  marriage  in  China,  wc  fliould  per- 
haps be  led  into  an  error,  if  wc  were  to  fuppoft, 
that  the  preventive  check  to  population  docs 
not  operate.  Duhalde  fays,  that  the  number 
of  bonzas  is  coniidcrably  above  a  million,  of 
which  there  are  two  thoufand  unmarried  at- 
Pekin,  befide  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
more  in  their  temples  cftabliihed  in  different 
places  by  the  emperor's  patents,  and  that  the 
literary  bachelors  alone  are  about  ninety  thou- 
fand.' 

The  poor,  though  they  would  probably  always 
many  when  the  flighteft  profpedl  opened  to 
them  of  being  able  to  fupport  a  femlly,  and, 
from  the  pcrmiffion  of  infanticide,  would  run 
great  rifles  in  this  refpetS ;  yet  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  deterred  from  entering  into  thii 
ftatc,  under  the  certainty  erf  being  obliged  to 
■  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  i,  pu  344. 
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expofe  all  their  children,  or  to  fell  themfelvcs 
amd  families  as  Haves ;  and  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  clafles  of  people,   fuch 
a  certainty  vronld  often  prefent  itfelf.     But  it  is 
among  the  Haves  themfelves»  of  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Duhalde,  the  mifery  in  China  produces 
a  prodigious   multitude,    that  the  preventive 
check   to   population  principally  operates.     A 
man  fometimes  fells  his  fon,  and  even  himfelf 
and  wife,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  com- 
mon mode  is,  to  mortgage  themfelves  with  a 
condition  of  redemption,  and  a  great  number  of 
men  and  maid  fervants  are  thus  bound  in  a  fa- 
mily/   Hume,  in  fpeaking  of  the  pradice  of 
flavcry  among  the  ancients,  remarks  very  juftly, 
that  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to  buy  a  full* 
grown  flavcjt  than  to  rear  up  one  from  a  child. 
This  obiervation  appears  to  be  particularly  ap* 
plicable  to  the  Chinefc..    All  writers  agree  in 
mentioning  the  frequency  of  the   dearths  in 
China,  and,  during  thefe  periods,  it  is  probable 
that  flaves  would  be  fold  in  great  numbers  for 
little  more  than  a  bare  maintenance.     It  could 

^  Id.  p.  378.  'La  mifere  et  le  grand  nombre  d^habitants  de 
revipircy  califent  cbtte  multitude 'prodtgeufe  d'efdaves :  pfeC^ 
que  tout  let  yalets,  et  g^n^ralement  toutes  les  £lles.de  fervac6 
d'une  maifon  font  efclaves.    Lettrcs  £diC  toip  xix,  p.  145. 
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very  rarely  therefore  anfwer  to  the  mafter  of  a 
family,  to  encourage  his  fiaves  to  breed ;  and 
we  may  fuppofe,  in  confequence,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  fcrvants  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  re- 
main unmarried. 

The  check  to  population,  arifing  from  a  vicious 
intcrcourfe  with  the  fex,  does  not  appear  to  be 
Very  confiderable  in  China.  The  women  are 
faid  to  be  modell  and  referred,  and  adultery  ii 
rare.  Concubinage  is  however  generally  prac- 
tifcd,  and  in  the  large  towns  publick  women 
are  regiftered  ;  but  their  number  is  not  great, 
being  proportioned,  according  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  to  the  fmall  number  of  unmarried 
perfons,  and  of  hufbands  abfent  from  their  fa- 
miUes.' 

The  positive  checks  to  Jjopulation  from  dif- 
cafe,  th9ugh  confidetable,  do  not  appear  to  be 
fo  great  as  might  be  expcded.  The  cHmate  is 
in  general  extremely  healthy.  One  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  plagues  or 
tpidemic  diforders  are  not  fcen  once  in  a  cen^ 
tury ;  *  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  as  they 
are  mentioned  by  others  as  if  they  were  by  no 
means  fo  infrequent.     Jn  fbme  inftruftions  to 
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'  Embafly  to  China,  vol.  ii,  p.  157, 
xxii,  p.  187.' 
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mandarins,  relating  to  the  burying  of  the  poor, 
who  have  in  general  no  regular  places  of  feput- 
ture,  it  IS  bbferved,  that  when  epidemic  difeafes 
prevail,  the  roads  are  found  covered  with  bo<> 
dies  fufficient  to  infe<fl  the  air  to  a  great  dif- 
tance  ;^  and  the  expreflion  of  years  of  contagion  ^ 
occurs  ibon  after,  in  a  manner  which  ieems  to 
imply,  that  they  are  not  imcommon.  On  the 
firft  and  fifteenth  day  of  every  month  the  man- 
darins aiTemble,  and  give  their  people  a  long  dif** 
cibMtttf  wherein  every  governor  afts  the  part  of 
a  father  who  inftruds  his  family.  ^  In  one  of 
thefe  difcouries,  which  Duhalde  produces,  the 
following  parage  occurs :  ''  Beware  of  thofc 
years  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  when 
epidemic  diftempers,  joined  to  a  fcarci^  of 
**  com,  make  all  places  defolate.  Your  duty  is 
^^  then  to  have  compaifion  on  your  fellow  ci- 
'*  tizens,  and  aflifl  them  with  whatever  you 
/'  can  fpare/** 

It  is  probable  that  the  epidemics,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafcy  fall  feverely  on  the  children.  One  of 
the  Jefuits,  fpeaking  of  the  number  of  infants 
whom  the  poverty  of  their  parents  condemns  to 
death  the  moment  that  they  are  born,  writes  thus : 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn*  xix,  p.  126.  ^  Id.  p.  127. 

*  Duhaldo't  China,  vol.  i,  p.  254.        f  Id.  256. 

"  There 
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•'  There  is  feldom  a  year,  in  which  the  churches 
"  at  Pekin  do  not  reckon  five  or  fix  thoufand, 
"  of  thefe  children  purified  by  the  waters  of 
**  baptifm.  This  harvefl  is  more  or  Icfs  abund- 
**  ant,  according  to  the  number  of  catechifts. 
*'  which  wc  can  maintain.  If  we  had  a  fuf- 
*'  ficicnt  number,  their  cares  need  not  be  con— 
*•  fined  alone  to  the  dying  infants  that  are  ex-: 
"  pofed.  There  would  be  other  occafions  for 
**  them  to  excrcife  their  zeal,  particularly  at 
*'  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  fmall-i 
*'  pox  or  epidemic  dlforders  carry  off  an  in- 
**  credible  number  of  children."'  It  is  indeed 
alraoft  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  the  extremie 
indigence  of  the  lower  ciaJfes  of  people  Ihould 
not  produce  difeafes,  that  would  be  fatal  to  a 
confiderable  part  of  thofe  children,  whom  their 
parents  might  attempt  to  rear  in  fpitc  of  evcryr 
difficulty. 

Refpe^ng  the  number  of  infants  which  art 
aiSually  expofed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forot 
the  flightcfl  gucfs ;  but,  jf  we  believe  the  Chl- 
nefc  writers  themfclvee,  the  pra^ice  muft  be 
very  common.  Attempts  have  been  made  atr 
different  times  by  the  government  to  put  a  flop 
to  it,  but  always  without  fuccefs.  In  a  book  of 
•  X^cnrcs  EUif.  torn,  xix,  p.  loo. 

s  3  inftrudions 
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inflru Aions  before  alluded  to^  T^ritten  by  a  man- 
darix^  celebrated  for  his  humanity  and  wifdoiUji 
a  propofij  isi  made  for  the  ellablifhment  of  a 
foundling  hofpital  in  his  diftri^,  and  an  account 
is  given  of  ibme  ancient  eftabliihments  of  the 
fame  kind/  which  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
difuie.  In  this  bool;  the  frequency  of  the  ex- 
pofure  of  children,  and  the  dreadful  poverty 
Which  prompts  it,  are  particularly  defcribed. 
'*  We  fee/*  he  fays,  "  people  fo  pooj,  that  they 
cannot  fun^iih  the  nouriihment  neceiTary  for  their 
own  children.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  they 
expqie  fo  great  a  number.  In  the  metropolis, 
in  the  capitali  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
places  of  the  greateil:  commerce,  their  number 
is  the  moil  confiderable ;  but  many  are  found 
in  partg  that  are  lefs  frequented,  and  even  in 
the  country.  As  the  houf^s  in  towns  are  more 
crowded  together,  the  practice  is  more  obvious ; 
but  every  where  thefe  poor  unfortunate  infants 
have  need  of  affiftance."*" 

In  the  fame  work,  part  of  an  edi6l  to  prevent 
the  drowning  of  children  runs  thus^:  "  When 
the  tender  offspring  juft  produced  is  thrown 
without  pity  into  the  waves^  cw  it  be  faid, 
that  the  mother  has  given,  or  that  the  child 

^  Lettres  Edif.  torn,  rxxt  P-  no.        ^  Id.  p.  iii. 
'  ^.'  ha^ 
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"  has  received  life,  when  it  is  loft  as  foon  as  it 
"  is  begun  to  be  enjoyed  ?  The  poverty  of  the 
"  parents  is  the  caufe  of  this  crime.  They  have 
"  hardly  enough  to  fupport  themfclvcs,  much 
"  Icfs  are  they  able  to  pay  a  nurlc,  and  provide 
"  for  tlie  expenfes  neccflary  for  the  fupport  of 
"  their  children.  This  drives  them  to  defpair, 
"  and  not  being  able  to  bring  thcmfelves  to 
"  fuffer  two  people  to  die,  that  one  may 
"  live,  the  mother,  to  prefcrve  the  life  of  her 
"  hufband,  confents  to  facrifice  her  child.  It 
"  cofts  much,  however,  to  the  parental  feelings, 
"  but  the  refolution  is  ultimately  taken,  and 
"  they  think,  that  they  are  juftlfied  in  dlfpofing 
"  of  the  life  of  their  child  to  prolong  their  own. 
"  If  they  expofed  their  children  in  a  fecret 
'*  place,  the  babe  might  work  upon  their  com- 
"  paffion  with  its  cries.  What  do  they  do 
"  then  ?  They  throw  it  into  the  current  of  the 
"  river,  that  they  may  lofe  fight  of  it  immcdi- 
"  ately,  and  take  from  it  at  once  all  chance  of 
<•  life."' 

Such  writings  appear  to  be  moft  authentic 
documents  refpefting  the  general  prevalence  of 
infanticide. 

Sir  George  Staunton  has  ftated,  from  the  beft 
'  Lettrcs  Edif.  loni,  six,  p.  174, 
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information  which  he  could  colled»  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  expofed  annually  at  Pckin  is  about 
two  thoufand  ;*  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  number  varies  extremely  from  year  to  year, 
and  depend^  very  much  upon  feafbns  of  plenty 
or  feafbns  of  fcarcity.  After  any  great  epide- 
mic or  defhruAive  &mine,  the  number  is  pro- 
Itably  yery  fmall ;  it  is  natural^  that  it  fhould  in- 
creafe  gradually  on  the  return  to  a  crowded  po- 
pulation ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  greatefl, 
when  an  unfavourable  feafbn  takes  place,  at  a 
period  in  which  the  average  produce  is  already 
infttfHdent  to  fupport  the  overflowing  multi- 
tude. 

Thefe  imfavourable  feafbns  do  not  appear  to 
be  infrequent,  and  the  famines  which  follow 
them  are  perhaps  the  moil  powerful  of  all  the  po« 
iitive  checks  to  the  Chinefe  population  ;  though 
at  fbme  periods  the  checks  from  wars  and  inter- 
nal commotions  have  not  been  inconfiderable.  ^ 
In  the  annals  of  the  Chinefe  monarchs,  famines 
are  often  mentioned;^  and  it  is  not  probable, 
that  they  wo^ld  find  ^^  place  among  the  mofl 
important  events  and  revolutions  of  the  empire, 

•  Embafly  to  China,  vol.  ii,  p.  159.  «>  Annals  of  th« 

(Hunefe  Monarchs.    Dabalde's  China,  v^  i,  p.  13$, 
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if  they  were  not  dcfolating  and  dcftrufUvc  to  a 
great  degree. 

One  of  the  Jefuits  remarks,  that  the  occa(ioRs 
when  the  mandarins  pretend  to  fhow  the  great- 
eft  compaffion  for  the  people  arc,  when  they 
are  apprehenfive  of  a  failure  in  the  crops,  cither 
from  drought,  from  exceffive  rains,  or  from 
fomc  other  accident,  fuch  as  a  multitude  of 
locuils,  which  fometlmes  overwhelms  certain 
provinces.'  The  caufes  here  enumerated  arc 
probably  thofe,  which  principally  contribute  to 
the  failure  of  the  harvefts  in  China ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  mentioned  feems  to 
ihow,  that  they  are  not  uncommon. 

Mcarcs  fpeaks  of  violent  hurricanes,  by  which 
whole  harvefts  arc  diffipated,  and  a  famine  fol- 
lows. From  a  iimilar  caufc,  he  fays,  accom- 
panied by  exceffive  drought,  a  moft  dreadful 
dearth  prevailed  in  1787  throughout  all  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  China,  by  which  an  in- 
credible number  of  people  pcrlflied.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  at  Canton,  to  fee  the  familhed 
wretch  breathing  his  laft,  while  mothers  thought 
it  a  duty  to  deftroy  their  infant  children,  and 
the  young  to   give   the  ftroke  of  fate  to  the 


■  Inures  Edif.  torn.  : 
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aged^  to  fave  them  from  the  agonies  of  fuch  a 
dilatory  death  •• 

The  Jefuit  Parennin,  writing  to  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  fays,  "  another 
•'  thing  that  you  can  fcarcely  believe  is,  that 
*'  dearths  fhould  be  fo  frequent  in  China f** 
and  in  the  conclufion  of  his  letter  he  remarks^ 
that,  if  famine  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  thin 
.the  immenfe  number  of  inhabitants  which 
China  contains,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  her 
to  live  in  peace/  The  caufes  of  thefc  frequent 
famines  he  endeavours  to  invefligate,  and  begins 
by  obferving  very  jufUy,  that  in  a  time  of  dearth 
China  can  obtain  no  ailiflance  from  her  neigh-* 
hours,  and  mufl  neceffarily  draw  the  whole  of 
her  rcfburces  firom  her  own  provinces.*  He 
then  defcribes  the  delays  and  artifices,  which 
often  defeat  the  emperor*s  intentions  to  ailifi:, 
from  the  public  granaries,  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  the  moft  diflrefled.  When 
a  harvefl  fails  in  any  province,  either  from  ex- 
ceffive  drought  or  a  fudden  inundation,  the  great 
mandarins  have  recourfe  to  the  public  granaries ; 
but  often  find  them  empty,  owing  to  the  dif- 
honefly  of  the  inferior  mandai^ins,  who  have  the 

•  Meares's  Voyage,  cb.  vii,  p.  92.  ^  Lcttrcs  Edif.  ct 

Curieufes,  torn,  xxii,  p.  174.       *  Id.  p.  1 86.      ^  id.  p.  175. 
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charge  of  them.  Examinations  and  refearches 
are  then  made,  and  an  unwillingnefs  prevails  to 
inform  the  court  of  fuch  difagreeablc  intelli- 
gence. Memorials  are  however  at  length  pre- 
fentcd.  Thefe  memorials  pafs  through  manj 
hands,  and  do  not  reach  the  emperor  till  after 
many  days.  The  great  officers  of  ftate  are  thea 
ordered  to  affcmble,  and  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  relieving  the  mifcry  of  the  people. 
Declarations  full  of  expreffions  of  compaffion  for 
the  people  are  in  the  mean  time  publifhed 
throughout  the  empire.  The  refolution  of  the 
tribunal  is  at  length  made  known ;  but  num- 
bcrlefs  other  ceremonies  delay  its  execution ; 
while  thofe  who  arc  fuffering  have  time  to 
die  with  hunger,  before  the  remedy  arrives. 
Thofe  who  do  not  wait  for  this  laft  extremity 
crawl  as  well  as  they  can  into  other  diftriib, 
where  they  hope  to  get  fupport,  but  leave  the 
greateft  part  of  their  number  dead  on  the  road.' 
If,  when  a  dearth  occurs,  the  court  do  not 
make  fome  attempt  to  relieve  the  people,  fmall 
parties  of  plunderers  foon  colleft,  and  their 
numbers  increafc  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  interrupt 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province.     On  this  ac- 

•  Letircs  EJif.  torn,  xxii,  p.  rgo. 
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count  numerous  orders  arc  always  given,  and 
movements  are  continually  taking  place,  to 
amufe  the  people  till  the  famine  is  over ;  and 
as  the  motives  to  relieve  the  people  are  generally 
rather  reafbns  of  ftate  than  genuine  companion, 
it  is  not  probable,  that  they  fliould  be  relieved  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  that  their  wants 

require.  * 

The  laft  caufe  of  famine  which  is  mentioned 
in  this  inveftigation,  and  on  which  the  writer 
lays  confiderablc  ftrefs,  is,  the  very  great  con- 
iumption  of  grain  in  making  fpirits;*"  but  in 
ftating  this  as  a  caufe  of  famine,  he  has  evi- 
dently fallen  into  a  very  grofs  error ;  yet  in  the 
Abbe  Gro{icr*s  general  dcfcription  of  Chifta 
this  error  has  been  copied,  and  the  caufe  above 
mentioned  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the 
grand  fourccs  of  the  evil.^  But,  in  reality,  the 
whole  tendency  of  this  caufe  is  in  a  contrary  di- 
reAion.  The  confumption  of  com  in  any  other 
way,  but  that  of  ncccflary  food,  checks  the  po- 
pulation before  it  arrives  at  the  utmoft  limits 
of  fubfiftcnce ;  and  as  the  grain  may  be  with- 
drawn from  this  particular  ufe  in  the  time  of  a 
fcarcity,  a  public  granary  is  thus  opened,  richer 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn,  xxii,  p.  187.  ^  Id.  p.  i  84. 

*  Vol.  i,  b.  iv.  c.  iii,  p.  396,  8vo.  Eng.  tran. 
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probably  than  could  have  been  formed  by  any 
other  means.  When  Tuch  a  confumption  has 
been  once  eftablifhcd,  and  has  become  perma- 
nent, its  cifedl  Is  cxai5lly  as  if  a  piece  of  land, 
with  all  the  people  upon  it,  were  removed  from 
the  country.  The  reft  of  the  people  would 
certainly  be  precifely  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they 
were  before,  neither  better  nor  worfe,  in  years 
of  average  plenty ;  but  in  a  time  of  dearth  the 
produce  of  this  land  would  be  returned  to  them, 
without  the  mouths  to  help  them  to  eat  it. 
China,  withouS  her  diftilleries,  would  certainly 
be  more  populous ;  but  on  a  failure  of  the  fea- 
fons  would  have  ftill  lefs  refource,  than  /he  has 
at  prefent ;  and,  as  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
caufe  would  opemte,  would  In  confequence  be 
more  fubje<fl  to  famines,  and  thofe  famines 
would  be  more  fevcre. 

The  ftate  of  Japan  reJembles  in  fo  many  rc- 
fpeds  that  of  China,  that  a  particular  conlider- 
ation  of  it  would  lead  into  too  many  repetitions 
Montefquicu  attributes  its  populoufnefs  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  number  of  females ;'  but  the 

•  Liv.  itxiii,  c.  xii.  It  is  furpriling  ihat  Monter^uicu, 
who  appears  foinciitnes  to  underdand  the  fu.bjc£l  of  popu- 
lation, (hould  at  oiher  times  make  fnch  obfcivatiotis  as 
this. 
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principal  caufe  of  this  populoufne&  is,  without 
doubt,  as  in  China,  the  perfevering  induftry  of 
the  natives,  diredled,  as  it  has  always  been,  prin- 
cipally to  agriculture. 

In  reading  the  preface  to  Thunberg^s  account 
of  Japan,  it  would  feem  extremely  difficult,  td 
trace  the  checks  to  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  live  in 
fuch  happinefs  and  plenty;  but  the  continu-^ 
ation  of  his  own  work  contradi6ls  the  impref^ 
lion  of  his  preface ;  and  in  the  valuable  hiilory 
of  Japan  by  Kasmpfer  thefe  checks^are  fuffici- 
ciently  obvious.  In  the  extra£b  from  two  hif*^ 
torical  chronicles  publifhed  in  Japan,  which  he 
produces,*  a  very  curious  account  is  given  of  thd 
different  mortalities,  plagues,  fatnines,  bloody 
wars,  and  other  caufes  of  de{iru6lion,  which  havd 
occurred  iince  the  commencement  of  thefe  re- 
cords. The  Japailefe  are  diilinguiihed  from 
the  Chinefe,  in  being  much  more  warlike,  fe- 
ditious,  diflblute,  and  ambitious ;  and  it  would 
appear,  from  Kaempfer*s  account,  that  the  check 
to  population  from  infanticide,  in  China,  is 
balanced  by  the  greater  diflblutenefs  of  manners 
with  regard  to  the  fez,   and  the  greater  fre*^ 

<  Book  ii; 
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qucncy  of  wars  and  intcftinc  commotions, 
which  prevail  in  Japan.  With  regard  to  the 
poiitive  checks  to  population,  from  difeafe  and 
famine,  the  two  countries  feem  to  be  nearly  on 
a  level. 


chap; 
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CHAP.  XIIL    , 

Of  tbi  Checks  to  Population  among  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  and  will  not 
indeed  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  more  equal 
divifion  of  property  among  the  Ghreeks  and  Ro- 
mans, in  the  early  period  of  their  hiftory,  and 
the  dire6lion  of  their  induftry  principally  to 
agriculture,  muft  have  tended  greatly  to  encou- 
rage population.  Agriculture  is  not  only,  as 
Hume  ftatcs,'  that  fpecies  of  induftry,  which  is 
chiefly  requiiite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  multitudes, 
but  it  is  in  faft  ihz/ole  fpecies,  by  which  multi- 
tudes can  exift ;  and  all  the  numerous  arts  and 
manufadtures  of  the  modem  world,  by  which 
fuch  numbers  appear  to  be  ftipported,  have  no 
tendency  whatever  to  increafe  population,  ex- 
cept as  far  as.  they  tend  to  increafe  the  quantity, 
and  to  facilitate  the  diftribution  of  the  produAs 
of  agriculture. 

In  countries  where,   from  the  operation  of 
particular  caufes,  property  in  land  is  divided  into 

^  Eflay  xj,  p.  467,  4to  edit. 
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very  large  Iharcs,  thcfc  arts  and  mariufaAures 
are  abfolutely  neccflary  to  the  exiftcncc  of  any 
confiderable  population.  Without  them  mo- 
dern Europe  would  be  unpeopled.  But  where 
property  is  divided  into  fmall  fliares,  the  fame 
ncceffity  for  them  docs  not  appear.  The  di- 
vilion  itfelf  attains  immediately  one  great  objecft, 
that  of  diftribution  ;  and  if  the  demand  for  men 
be  conftant^  to  fight  the  battles  arid  fupport  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Hate,  we  may  eafilj 
conceive,  that  this  motive,  joined  to  the  natural 
love  of  a  family,  might  be  fufficient  to  induce 
each  proprietor  to  cultivate  his  land  to  the  ut- 
moft,  in  order  that  it  might  fupport  the  greateft 
number  of  defcendant§; 

The  divifion  of  people  ititd  fmall  ftates,  dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  hif- 
tory,  gave  additional  force  to  this  motive. 
Where  the  riumber  of  free  citizens  did  not  per- 
haps exceed  ten  or  twenty  thoufand,  each  indi- 
vidual would  naturally  feel  the  value  of  his 
own  exertions  ;  and,  knowing  that  the  ftate  to 
which  he  belonged,  Situated  in  the  midft  of 
envious  and  watchful  rivals^  muft  depend  chiefly 
on  its  population  foi*  its  means  of  defence  and 
fafcty,  would  be  fcriiiblei  that  in  fufFcring  the 
lands  which  were  allotted  to  him  to  lie  idle,  he 

TOL.  I.  T  would 
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would  be   deficient    la  his  duty  as  a   citizen.- 

Thefe  caufes  appear  to  have  produced  a  conii* 
derable  attention  to  agriculture^  without  the 
intervention  of  the  artificial  v^ants  of  mankind 
to  encourage  it.  Population  followed  the  pro- 
y^  du^s  of  the  earth  with  more  than  equal  pace ; 
and  when  the  overflowing  numbers  were  not 
•  taken  off  by  the  drains  of  war  or  diie^e,  they 
found  vent  in  frequent  and  repeated  coloni- 
zation. The  neceffity  of  thefe  frequent  coloni- 
zations^ joined  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  ftates, 
which  brought  the  fubjed  immediatel}^  home 
to  every  thinking  perfbn,  could  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  the  legiilators  and  philofophers  of  thofe 
times  the  flrong  tendency  of  population  to  in-- 
creafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubiiftence ;  and 
they  did  not^  like  the  (latefmen  and  projedors 
of  modern  days,  overlook  the  coniideration  of  a 
queftion,  which  fo  deeply  affedts  the  happinefs 
and  tranquillity  of  fociety.  However  we  may 
juftly  execrate  the  barbarous  expedients,  which 
they  adopted  to  remove  the  difficulty,  we  cannot 
but  give  them  fome  credit  for  their .  penetration 
in  feeing  it ;  and  in  being  fully  aware,  that,  if  not 
confidered  and  obviated,  it  would  be  iuffident 
of  itfelf  to  dcftroy  their  beft  planned  fchemes  of 
republican  equality  and  happinefs. 

The 
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The  power  of  colonization  is  ncccflarily  H* 
mited,  and  after  the  lapfc  of  fome  time  it  might 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  irapofliblc,  for  a 
country  not  particularly  well  iituatcd  tor  this 
purpofc,  to  find  a  vacant  fpot  proper  for  the 
fettlement  of  its  expatriated  citizens.  It  was  nc- 
ccflary  therefore,  to  confider  of  other  rcfources 
befide  colonization. 

It  IS  probable,  that  the  pra6tic^  of  infanticide 
had  prevailed  from  the  carllcft  ages  in  Greece. 
In  the  parts  of  America  where  it  was  found  to 
ciiil,  it  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  rearing  many  children  in  a 
iavage  and  wandering  life,  cxpofed  to  frequent 
famines  and  perpetual  wars.  Wc  may  cafily 
conceive,  that  It  hud  a  fimllar  origin  among  the 
anccftors  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  And  when  Solon  permit- 
ted the  expofing  of  children,  it  Is  probable,  that 
he  only  gave  the  fancftion  of  law  to  a  cuftom 
already  prevalent. 

In  this  permlffion  he  had,  without  doubt, 
two  ends  in  view.  Firft,  that  which  is  moft 
obvious,  the  prevention  of  fuch  an  exceflive  po- 
pulation, as  would  caufe  uni\'erral  poverty  and 
difcontent  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  of  keeping  the 
population  up  to  the  level  of  what  the  territory 
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could  fupport,  by  removing  the  terrors  of  too 
numerous  a  family,  and  confequently  the  prin- 
cipal obftaclc  to  inarriage.  From  the  ciFeft  of 
this  pradtce  in  China  we  have  reafbn  to  think, 
that  it  is  better  calculated  to  attain  the  latter^ 
than  the  former  purpofe.  But  if  the  legiflator 
either  did  not  fee  this,  or  if  the  barbarous  habits 
of  the  times  prompted  parents  invariably  to  pre- 
fer the  murder  of  their  children  to  poverty,  the 
pra<5lice  would  appear  to  be  very  particularly 
calculated  to  anfwer  both  the  ends  in  view ;  and^ 
to  prefcrve,  as  completely  and  as  conftantly  as^ 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  permit,  the  re- 
quifite  proportion  between  the  food  and  the 
numbers  which  were  to  confume  it. 

On  the  very  great  importance  of  attending 
to  this  proportion,  and  the  evils  that  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  refult,  of  weaknefs  on  the  one  hand^ 
or  of  poverty,  on  the  other,  from  the  deficiency 
or  the  cxcefs  of  population,  the  Greek  political 
writers  ftrongly  infift;  and  propofe  in  confe- 
quence  various  modes  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tive proportion  defired. 

Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  coniiders  in 
his  books  of  laws,  limits  the  number  of  free  ci- 
tizens, and  of  habitations,  to  five  thouiknd  and 
forty ;  and  this  number  he  thinks  may  be  pre- 
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lerved,  if  the  father  of  every  family  choofc  o 
out  of  his  Tons  for  his  fucceflbr  to  the  lot  of  j 
land  which  he  has  poTeffed,  and,  difpofing  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  according  to  law,  diilri- 
bute  his  other  fons,  if  he  have  any,  to  he  adopted 
by  thofe  citizens  who  are  without  children. 
But  if  the  number  of  children  upon  the  whole 
be  either  too  great  or  too  few,  the  magilirate  is 
to  take  the  fubjeft  particularly  into  his  confider- 
ation,  and  to  contrive  fo,  that  the  fame  number 
of  five  thoufand  and  forty  families  (iiould  ftill 
be  maintained.  There  are  many  modes,  he 
thinks,  of  etteding  this  objcft.  Procreation, 
when  it  goes  on  too-  faft,  may  be  checked ;  or, 
when  it  goes  on  too  flow,  may  be  encouraged ; 
by  the  proper  diftribution  of  honours  and  marks 
of  ignominy,  and  by  the  admonitifjns  ot  the 
elders,  to  prevent  or  promote  it  according  to , 
circumftances." 

In  his  philofophical  republic  '■  he  enters  more 
particularly  into  this  fubjed,  and  propofcs,  that 
the  moft  excellent  among  the  men  ftiould  be 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  moil:  excellent  among  , 
the  women,  and  the  Inferior  citizens  matched 
with  the  inferior  females  ;  and  that  the  offspring 
of  the    firft    fliould   be    brought    up,    of  the 

*  Plato  lie  Legibus,  lib,  v.  "Plato  dc  Republtca,  lib,  v. 
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others  not.  On  certain  feftivals  appointed  by 
the  law^j  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
betrothed  are  to  be  aflembled^  and  joined  to- 
gether with  iblemh  ceremonies.  But  the  nam* 
ber  of  marriages  Is  to  be  detCFmiifed  by  the 
mag'iilrates ;  that,  taking  ifito  confideratiop  the 
drains  from  wars^  difeafes^  and  other  cau^i 
they  may  preferve,  as  nearly  as  podible,  (uch  a 
proportion  of  citizens^  as  will  be  neither  too  nu*** 
merous  nor  too  few,  according  to  the  refburces 
and  demands  of  the  {late.  The  children  who 
are  thus  born  from  the  mofi:  excellent  of  the 
citizens  are  to  be  carried  to  certain  nurfes  deA 
tined  to  this  office,  inhabiting  a  Separate  part 
of  the  city ;  but  thofe  which  are  born  from  the 
inferior  citizens,  and  any  from  the  others  which 
are  imperfed:  in  their  litnbs,  are  to.  be  buried  ia 
fome  obfcure  and  unknown  place. 

He  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  proper  age 
for  marriage,  and  determines  it  to  be  twenty  for 
the  women  and  thirty  for  the  men.  Beginning 
at  twenty,  the  woman  is  to  bear  children  for 
the  (late  till  (he  i3  forty,  ^nd  the  man  is  to  fulfil 
his  duty  in  this  refpe<5l,  from  thirty  to  fifty-five. 
If  a  man  produce  a  ghild  into  public  either  be- 
fore or  after  this  period,  the  a<%ton  is  to  be  con- 
"Tidcred  in  the  fame  criminal  and  profane  light, 

as 
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as  if  he  had  produced  one  without  the  nupti^' 
ceremonies,  and  inftigatcd  folcly  by  inconti- 
nence. The  fame  rule  fliould  hold,  if  a  man 
who  is  of  the  proper  age  for  procreation  be- 
connefted  with  a  woman  who  is  alfo  of  the 
proper  age,  but  without  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage by  the  maglftrate ;  he  is  to  be  confidereA 
as  having  given  to  the  Itate  a  fpurions,  profane, 
and  inceftuous  offspring.  When  both  fexcslf 
have  pafl'cd  the  age  affigncd  for  prefenting  chil-' 
drcn  to  the  ftate,  Plato  allows  a  great  latitude  oF 
intercourfc,  but  no  child  is  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Should  any  infant  by  accident  be  born 
alive,  it  is  to  be  expofed  in  the  fame  manner  as ' 
if  the  parents  could  not  fupport  it.* 

From  thefe  paflagcs  it  is  evident,  that  Plata 
fully  faw  the  tendency  of  population  to  increafc 
beyond  the  means  of  fubfiftencc.  His  expedients 
for  checking  it  are  Indeed  execrable ;  but  the 
expedients  thcmfelves,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  to  be  ufed,  ihow  his  conceptions  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty.  Contemplating^Ij 
as  he  certainly  mutt  do  in  a  fmall  republic 
great  proportional  drain  of  people  by  wars, 
he  could  ftill  propofe  to  dcftroy  the  children  of 
all  the  inferior  and  lefs  pcrfc«S  citizens,  to  deftroy 
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alfo  all  that  were  born  not  within  the  prefcribed 
ages  and  with  the  prefcribed  forms,  to  fix  the 
ige  of  marriage  late,-  and  after  all  to  regulate 
tjie  number  of  thefe  marriages,  his  experience 
and  his  reafonings  muft  have  ftrongly  pointed 
out  to  him  the  great  power  of  the  principle  of 
increafe,  and  the  neceflity  of  checking  it. 

Ariftotlc  appears  to  have  feen  this  neceffity 
ftill  more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of 
marriage  at  thirty-feven  for  the  men,  and 
eighteen  for  the  women,  which  muft:  of  courfe 
condemn  a  great  number  of  women  to  celibacy, 
^  there  never  can  be  fo  many  men  of  thirty- 
'ftven  as  there  arc  women  of  eighteen.  Yet, 
though  he  has  fixed  the  age  of  marriage  for  the 
nien  at  fo  late  a  period,  he  ftill  thinks,  that  there 
may  be  too  many  children,  and  propofes,  that 
the  number  allowed  to  each  marriage  Ihould  be 
regulated;  and  if  any  woman  be  pregnant  after 
jjie  has  produced  the'  prefcribed  number,  that 
^n  abortion  (hould  be  procured  before  the  foetus 
has  life. 

The  period  of  procreating  children  for  the 
ftate  is  to  ceafc  with  the  men  at  fifty-four  or 
fifty-five,  bccaufe  the  offspring  of  old  men,  as 
lyell  as  of  men  too  young,  is  imperfeft  both  ia 
body  and  mind.  When  both  fexcs  have  pafied  the 

prefcribed 
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prefcribed  age,  they  are  allowed  to  continue  a 
connexion;  but,  as  in  Plato's  republic,  no  child 
which  may  be  the  refult  is  to  be  brought  tp 
light.* 

In  difcuffing  the  merits  of  the  republic  pro- 
pofed  by  Plato  in  his  books  of  laws,  Ariftotle  is 
of  opinion,  that  he  has  by  no  means  been  fuf- 
ficiently  attentive  to  the  fubjcA  of  population ; 
and  accufes  him  of  inconfiftency  in  equalizing 
property  without  limiting  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  laws  on  this  fubjeft,  Ariftotle  very 
juftly  obfervcs,  require  to  be  much  more  defi- 
nite and  precife  in  a  ftate  where  property  is 
equalized,  than  in  others.  Under  ordinary  go- 
vernments an  increafe  of  population  would  only 
occafion  a  greater  fubdivifion  of  landed  property ; 
whereas  in  fuch  a  republic  the  fupernumerarics 
would  be  altogether  deftitute,  becaufc  the  lands, 
being  reduced  to  equal  and  as  it  were  elemen- 
tary parts,  would  be  incapable  of  further  par- 
tition/ 

*  Ai  iftotelis  Opera,  dc  Repub.  lib.  vii,  c.  xvi. 
^  De  Rcpub.  lib.  ii,  c.  vi.  Gillies's  Ariftotle,  vol.  ii,  b.  ii, 
p.  87.  For  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  may  not  choofe 
the  ti  cubic  of  confulting  the  original,  1  refer  at  the  laine 
time  to  Gillies's  tranllation;  but  fome  paflages  he  has  wholly; 
omitted,  and  of  others  he  has  not  given  the  literal  fenfe,  his 
pbjeft  being  a  free  verfion, 

He 
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He  then  remarks^  diatit  is neoefTary  in  aH  c&fc$9 
to  regulate  the  proportion  of  children^  that  they 
nfay  not  exceed  the  proper  number.  In  doing  this 
deaths  and  barrennefs  are  of  courfe  to  be  taken 
into  confideration.  But  if,  as  in  the  getierality 
of  ftates,  every  perfon  be  left  free  to  have  as 
many  children,  as  he  pkaies^  the  ncccffary  coh- 
iequenee  muft  he  poverty ;  and  poverty  is  tbfc 
mother  of  villany  and  fedition.  On  this  account 
Pheid(Hi  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
writers  on  the  fulgcft  of  politics,  introduced  a 
regulation  diredlly  the  reverfe  of  ^lato's,  and 
limited  population  without  equalizing  po({ef« 
fions,* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Phaleas  of  Chalcedony 
who  propoied  as  a  moil  ialutary  inilitution,  to 
equalize  wealth  among  the  citizens,  he  adverts 
again  to  Plato*s  regulations  refpediiig  property, 
and  obferves,  that  thoie  who  would  thus  regulate 
the  esLtent  of  fortunes  ought  not  to  be  ignorant, 
that  it  is  abfolutcly  neccflary  at  the  fame  time  to 
regulate  the  number  of  children.  For  if  chil- 
dren multiply  beyond  the  means  of  fupporting 
them,  the  law  will  neceffiurily  be  broken,  and 

•  De  Repub.  lib.  ii,  c^  ^i.  Gaiics*5'Ariftot.  vd.  ii,  b.  H, 
p.  87. 
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families  will  be  fuddcnly  reduced  from  opu- 
lence to  beggary,  a  revolution  always  dangerous 
to  public  tranquillity/ 

It  appears  from  thcfc  paflages,  tiiat  Ariftotic, 
clearly  faw,  that  the  ftrong  tendency  of  the 
human  race  to  increafc,  unleli  checked  Hy  ftri(S 
and  pofitive  laws,  was  abfoiutelv  fa!:al  to  every 
fyftcm  founded  on  equality  oi  property  ;  and 
there  cannot  furely  l>e  a  ftronj;er  argument 
againft  any  f^rtem  of  this  ItinH,  than  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  fuch  laws  as  Ariftotic  hiinfcif  pro- 
pofes. 

From  a  remark  which  he  afterwards  makes 
refpefting  Sparta,  it  appears  ftill  more  clearly, 
that  he  fully  underflood  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation. From  the  improvidence  of  the  laws 
relating  to  fucceflion,  the  landed  property  in 
Sparta  had  been  engrofl'ed  by  a  few,  and  the 
ctfedl  was  greatly  to  diniiniih  the  papuloufnefi 
of  the  country.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to 
fupply  men  for  continual  wars,  the  kings  preced- 
ing Lycurgus  had  been  in  the  habit  of  naturaliz- 
ing ftrangers.  It  would  have  been  much  better, 
however,  according  to    Ariftotic,    to  have    in- 

*  De  Rcpub.  lib.  ii,  c.  vii.  GUliet's  Ariftot.  vol.  ii,  b.  \\, 
p.  91. 
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creafed    the   number   of  citizens  by    a   nearer 
equalization  of  property.     But  the  law  relating 
to  children  was  dircdlly  adverfr  to  this  improve- 
ment.    The  legiflator,   wifhing  to  have  many 
citizens^  had  encouraged  as  much  as  polCble  the 
procreaction  of  children.     A  man  who  had  three 
fons  was  exempt  from  the  night  watch;   and 
he  who  had  four  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity 
from    all  public    burdens.     But    it  is  evident, 
Ariftotlc  moft  juftly  obferves,   that  the  birth  of 
a  great  number  of  children,  the  divifion  of  the 
lands  remaining    the    fame,    would  neceflarily 
caufc  only  an  accumulation  of  poverty/         « 
.    He   here  feems  to  fee  exaftly  the  error,  into 
which  many  other  legiflators  befide  Lycurgus 
have  fallen  ;   and  to  be  fully  aware,  that  to  en- 
courage the  birth  of  children,  without  providing 
properly  for  their  fupport,   is  to  obtain  a  :ivery 
fmall  acceffion  to  the  population  of  a  country 
at  the  cxpcnfe    of  a    very  great   acceffion"  of 
mifery. 

« 

The  legiflator  of  Crete,*"  as  well  as  Solon, 
Pheidon,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  fkw  the  neccffity 
of  checking  population  in  order  to  prevent  g«- 

*Pc  Repub.  lib.il,  c.  ix.  Gillics's  Ariftqt.  vol.ii,  b.  ii, 
p.  107.  ^  Ariflot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii,  c.  x.  Gillics's  Ariftou 
yol.  ii,  b,  li,  p.  113* 
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neral  poverty;  and  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the 
opinions  of  fuch  men,  and  the  lav-s  founded 
upon  them,  would  have  confiderablc  influence, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  preventive  check  to  in- 
creafc  from  late  marriages  and  other  caufcs 
operated  to  a  confiderable  degree  among  the  free 
citizens  of  Greece. 

For  the  pofitive  checks  to  population  we 
need  not  look  beyond  the  wars,  in  which  thefc 
fmall  ftates  were  almoit  continually  cngagedj 
though  wc  have  an  account  ot  one  wailing 
plague,  at  leaft,  in  Athens;  and  Hlato  fuppofcs 
the  cafe  of  his  republic  being  already  reduced 
by  difeafc.'  Their  wars  were  not  only  almoft 
conftant,  but  extremely  bloody.  In  a  fmall 
army,  the  whole  of  which  would  probably  be 
engaged  in  clofc  fight,  a  much  greater  number 
in  proportion  would  be  llain,  than  in  the  large 
modern  armies,  a  confiderable  part  of  which 
often  remains  untouched ; ''  and  as  all  the  free 
citizens  of  thelc  republics  were  generally  em- 
ployed as  foldiers  in  every  war,  lolTes  would  be 
felt  very  feverely,  and  would  not  appear  to  be 
very  cafily  repaired. 

"  De  legihus.  Jib.  v. 
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X  HE  havoc  made  by  war  in  the  fmallcr  ilates 
of  Italy,  particularly  during  the  firft  ftruggles  of 
the  Romans  for  power,  fccms  to  have  been  ftill 
greater  than  in  Greece.  Wallace,  in  his  di'icr* 
tation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  aftef  allud- 
ing to  the  multitudes  which  fell  by  the  fword 
irl  thefe  times,  obferves,  "  On  an  accurate  rc- 
**  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Italians  during  this 
^'  period,  we  fliall  wonder  how  fuch  vaft  mul- 
*'  titudes  could  be  raifed,  as  were  engaged  in 
•'  thofe  continual  wars  till  Italy  was  entirely 
^  fubducd."*  And  Livy  exprelfes  his  utter 
aftonifhment,  that  the  Volfci  and  -/Equi,  fo  often 
as  they  were  conquered,  ihould  have  been  able 
to  bring  frefti  armies  into  the  field.*"  But  thefe 
wonders  will  perhaps  be  fufficiently  accounted 
for,  if  we  fuppofe,  what  feems  to  be  highly  pro- 

»  Diflertation,  p.  62,  8vo,  1763,  Edinburgh. 
^  Lib.  vi,  c.  xii. 
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bable,  that  the  conftant  drains  from  wars  had  in- 
troduced the  habit  of  giving  nearly  full  fcopc 
to  the  power  of  population ;  and  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  youths,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  people,  were  yearly  riftng  into  manhood 
and  becoming  fit  to  bear  arms,  than  is  ufual  in 
other  ftates  not  limilarly  circumftanccd.  It 
was,  without  doubt,  the  rapid  inHux  of  thcfe 
fupplies,  which  enabled  them,  like  the  anciei 
Germans,  to  aftonifh  future  hlftorians,  by  reno- 
vating in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner  their  de- 
feated and  half  dertroyed  armies. 

Yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  praoiJ 
tice  of  infanticide  prevailed  in  Italy,  as  well 
in  Greece,  from  the  earlieft  times.  A  law  of 
Romulus  forbad  the  expofing  of  children  before 
they  were  three  years  old,'  vhich  implies,  that 
•he  cuftom  of  espofing  them  as  fooii  as  they 
were  born  had  before  prevailed.  But  this  prac- 
tice was  of  courfe  never  rcforted  to,  unlcfs  when 
the  drains  from  wars  were-  infufficicnt  to  make 
room  for  the  nfing  generation  ;  and  confequchtlj',* 
though  it  may  be  conlidcred  as  one  of  the  p»*' 
fitivc  checks  to  the  full  power  of  increafe,  ye^' 
ift  the  aiflual  ftate  of  things,  it  certainly  contri- 
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butcd  rather  to  promote    than  impede   popu* 
lation. 

Among  the  Romans  themfelves,  engaged  as 
they  were  in  inceliant  wars  from  the  beginning 
of  their  republic  to  the  end  of  it,  many  of  which 
were  dreadfully  deftrucftive,  the  pofitivc  check 
ta  population  from  this  caufe  alone  muft  have 
been  enormoufly  great.  But  this  caufe  alone, 
great  as  it  was,  would  nevef  have  occafioncd 
that  want  of  Roman  citizens,  under  the  em- 
perors,  which  prompted  Auguftus  and  Trajan  to 
iflTue  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage 
and  of  children,  if  other  caufes  ftill  more  power- 
ful in  depopulation  had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equality  of  property,  which  had 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  Roman  territory,  had 
been  deftroyed  by  degrees,  and  the  land  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors  y 
the  citizens,  who  were  by  this  change  fuccef- 
fively  deprived  of  the  means  of  fupporting 
tliemfelves,  would  naturally  have  no  refource  to 
prevent  them  from  ftarving,  but  that  of  felling- 
their  labour  to  the  rich,  as  in  modern  ftates> 
but  from  this  refource  they  were  completely  cut 
off  by  the  prodigious  number  of  flaves,  which> 
increafmg  by  conftant  influx  with  the  increaf- 
ing  luxury  of  Rome,  filled  up  every  employment 
•  -   - '  both 
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both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Under 
fuch  circumllanccs,  fo  lar  from  being  aftonifhed 
that  the  number  of  free  citizens  fhould  decrcafe, 
the  wonder  fecms  to  be,  that  any  iliould  cxift 
bcfide  the  proprietors.  And  in  fac^  many 
could  not  have  exiflcd  but  for  a  (Irangc  an^  ^m 
prepofterous  cuftom,  which  however,  perhaps,;  W^ 
the  ftrange  and  unnatural  fiste  of  the  city  re- 
quired, that  of  diftributing  vail  quantities  of 
corn  to  the  poorer  citizens  gratis.  Two  hundred 
thoufand  received  this  diftribution  in  Auguftus's 
time;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  great  part 
t)f  them  had  Httle  elfc  to  depend  upon.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  given  to  every  man  of  full 
years;  but  the  quantity  was  not  enough  for 
a  family,  and  too  much  for  an  individual.'  It 
Could  not  therefore  enable  them  to  increafe; 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  fpeaks 
of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  children  among  the 
poor,''  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  many 
■were  deftroyed  in  fpite  of  the  jus  trium  libe- 
torum.  The  palTage  in  Tacitus,  in  which, 
fpcaking  of  the  Germans,  he  alludes  to  this  cuf- 
tom in  Rome,  feems  to  point  to  the  fame  con- 

•  Hume,  Eflay  xi,  p.  488.  ^  Dc  amore  prolls. 
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clufion.'  What  cfFcft,  indeed,  could  fuch  a 
law  have  among  a  fct  of  people,  who  appear  to 
have  been  fo  completely  barred  out  from  all  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  fubfiftence,  except  that  of 
charity,  that  they  would  be  fcarccly  able  to 
lupport  themfclvcs,  much  lefs  a  wife  and  two 
or  three  children?  If  half  of  the  flaves  had 
been  fent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  people 
had  been  employed  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
faftures,  the  cfFcft  would  have  been  to  incrcafc 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens  with  more  cer^ 
tainty  and  rapidity  than  ten  thoufand  lavvs  for 
the  encouragement  of  children. 

It  is  poflible,  that  the  jus  trium  liberorum, 
and  the  other  laws  of  the  fame  tendency,  might 
have  been  of  fome  little  ufe  among  the  higher 

*  De  moribus  Germanorum,  19.  How  completely  the 
lairs  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of  chil- 
dren were  defpifed,  appears  from  a  fpeech  of  Minucius  FeFix 
in  Oi^avioy  cap.  30.  "  Fes  enim  video  procreates  filios  nunc 
^^ferls  et  avibus  exponere^  nunc  adftrangulatos  nufero  mortis 
**  genere  elldere  \  funt  qua  in  ipfis  vlfcerlbus  medicaminibus 
"  epotls  or'tglnem  futurl  homlnls  extinguant^  et  parricidhan  /a* 
•*  clant  antequam  pariant.** 

•  .This  crime  had  grown  fo  much  into  a  cufiom  in  Rome, 
that^evf  n  Pliny  attempts  to  excufe  it ;  **  Quoniam  aliquarum 
**  fecunditas  plena  liberis  tali  veni&  indiget.''  Lib.  xxix, 
c.  iv. 
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clafles  of* the  Roman  citizens;  and  Indeed  from 
the  nature  of  thek  laws,  confiftlng  as  they  did 
principally  of  privileges,  it  would  appear,  that 
they  were  direfted  chiefly  to  this  part  of  fociety. 
But  vicious  habits  of  every  pofliblc  kind  pre- 
ventive of  population"  fccm  to  have  been  fo 
generally  prevalent  at  this  period,  that  no  cor- 
redlive  laws  could  have  any  confidcrable  influ- 
ence. Montefquieu  juftly  obferves,  that  "  the 
"  corruption  of  manners  had  deftroyed  the 
"office  of  ccnfor,  which  had  been  eftablilhed 
"  itfelf  to  deftroy  the  corruption  of  manners; 
"  but  when  the  corruption  of  manners  be- 
*'  comes  general,  cenfurc  has  no  longer  any 
"  force."''  Thirty  four  years  after  the  paiTmg 
of  the  law  of  Auguftus  rcfpe^ling  marriage, 
the  Roman  Knights  demanded  its  repeal.  On 
feparating  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  it 
appeared,  that  the  latter  confiderably  exceeded 
in  number  the  former;  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  law.'= 

In  moft  countries  vicious  habits  preventive  of 
population  appear  to  be  a  confequence  rather 

'  Scd  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  pnerpera  leflo 
Tantum  artes  hujus,  Untum  medlc3Tiiina  poJunt, 
Qusc  ncriiet  Tacit,  atque  homincii  in  ventre  nccandos 
Condkicir.     Juvenal,  fat.  vi,  5^3. 
^  Efpiii  dcs  Loix,  liv.  xxiii,  c.  21.  '  Ihld. 
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than  a  caufc  of  the  infrequency  of  marriage ; 
but  in  Rome  the  depravity  of  morals  ieems  to 
have  been  the  diredl  caufe  which  checked  the 
marriage  union,  at  leaft  among  the  higher  clatTes. 
it  is  impoflible  to  read  the  fpeech  of  Metellus 
Numidicus  in  his  cenforfhip  without  indigna- 
tion and  difguft.  "If  it  were  poffible/*  he 
fays,  "  entirely  to  go  without  wi  v^es,  we  would 
*'  deliver  ourfelves  at  once  from  this  evil ;  but 
"  ^s  the  laws  of  nature  have  fo  ordered  it,  that 
*^  we  can  neither  live  happy  with  them,  nor 
'*  continue  the  fpecies  without  them,  we  ought 
•^  to  have  more  regard  for  our  lafting  fpcurity 
**  than  for  our  tranlient  pleafurcs/'* 

Pofitive  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and  po« 
pulation,  enaded  on  the  urgency  of  the  occa* 
iion,  and  not  mixed  with  religion,  as  in  China 
and  feme  other  countries^  are  fcldom  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  end  which  they  aim  at,  and  there- 
fore generally  indicate  ignorance  in  the  legifla* 
tor  who  propofes  them ;  but  the  apparent  ne- 
<:effity  of  them  almoft  invariabty  indicates  a  very 
great  degree  of  moral  and  political  depravity  in 
the  ilate ;  and  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  moft  ftrongly  iniifted  on,  not  only  vicious 
manners  wilt  generally  be  found  to  prevaH,  but 

*  Autus  Gellius,  lib.  i,  c.  6* 
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political  inftitutions  extremely  unfavourable  to 
induftry,  and  confequcntly  to  population. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
Wallace'  in  thinking  that  Hume  was  wrong  in 
his  fuppofition,  that  the  Roman  world  was  pro- 
bably the  moft  populous  during  the  long  peace 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.''  Wc  well 
know,  that  wars  do  not  depopulate  much  while 
induftry  continues  in  vigour;  and  that  peace  will 
not  increafe  the  number  of  people,  when  they 
cannot  find  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce.  The  re- 
newal of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  under 
Trajan  indicates  the  continued  prevalence  of 
vicious  habits,  and  of  a  languilhing  Induftry, 
and  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition 
of  a  great  increafe  of  population. 

It  might  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  vaft  pro- 
fufion  of  flavcs  would  more  than  make  up  for 
the  want  of  Roman  citizens ;  but  it  appears,  that 
the  labour  of  thcfe  flavcs  was  not  fufficiently 
direifted  to  agriculture  to  fupport  a  very  great 
population.  Whatever  might  be  the  cafe  with 
fomc  of  the  provinces,  the  decay  of  agnc^Jturc 
in  Italy  feems  to  be  generally  acknowledged. 
The  pernicious  cuftom  of  importing  great  quan- 
tities of  corn  to  diftribute  gratis  to  the  people 

•  DilTcmtion,  Appendix,  p.  147.        "  Eflay  xi,  p.  505. 
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iad  given  it  a  blow,  which  it  never  afterward* 
recovered.     Hume  obfervcs,  that  ^'  when  the 
'^  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy,  which 
'f  formerly  exported  com,   became  dependent 
"  on  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they 
^\  never  afcribed  this  alteration  to  the  increafe 
'^  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage 
^f  and  agriculture/**    And  in  another  place  he 
fays^  **  All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was 
*'  a  perpetual  flux  of  flaves  to  Italy  from  the 
remoter  provinces,  particularly  Syria,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia^  and  the  lefler  Aiia,  Thrace,  and 
^^  Egypt;  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not 
'^  increafe  in  Italy ;   and  writers  complain  of 
"  the  continual  decay  of  induftry  and  agricul- 
"  tore/'^     It  fccms  but  little  probable,  that  the 
peace  xmder  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  Ihould 
have  given  ib  fudden  a  turn  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  as  cflentially  to  alter  this  ftate  of  things. 
On  the  condition  pf  flavery,  it  may  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that  there  caimot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of 
its  unfavourablenefs  to  the  propagation  of  the 
fpccics  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  than 
the  neccffity  of  this  continual  influx.     The  ne- 
ccflity  forms  at  once  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  obfervation  of  Wallace,   that  the  ancient 

» Eflay  xi,  p.  504.  "» Id.  p.  433. 
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flaves  were  more  fen'iceabk  in  railing  up  peo- 
ple than  the  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  modern: 
times.'  Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he , 
obferves,  that  all  our  labourers  do  not  marry, 
and  that  many  of  their  children  die,  and  be- 
come fickly  and  ufclefs  through  the  poverty  and 
negligence  of  their  parents;"  yet  notwithftand-. 
ing  thcfc  obftacles  to  ijicreafc,  there  is  perhaps, 
fcarcely  an  inftance  to  be  produced,  where  the 
lower  clalTes  of  fociety  in  any  country,  if  free, 
do  not  raife  up  people  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour. 

To  account  for  the  checks  to  population 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  (late  of  flavcry,  and 
which  render  a  conftant  recruit  of  numbers  ne- 
ceffary,  we  murt  adopt  the  comparlfon  of  flaves 
to  cattle,  which  Wallace  and  Hume  have  made ; 
Wallace,  to  Ihow  that  it  would  be  the  intereft 
of  maftcrs  to  take  care  of  their  flaves  and  rear 
up  their  offspring;''  and  Hume,  to  prove  that 
it  would  more  frequently  be  the  intereft  of  the 
matter  to  prevent  than  to  encourage  their  breed- 
ing.'^ If  Wallace's  obfervation  had  been  juft, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  flaves  would 
have  kept  up  their  own  numbers  with  eafc  by 

•  Diflcrt.  on  the  numbei^  of  iranltind,  p.  91,     *•  Id,  p.  88, 
*  Id.  p.  S9,         "*  Hume,  Eflay  xi,  p.  433. 
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procreation ;  ?ind  as  it  is  acVnowledgpd,  that  they 
did  npt  dd  this,  the  truth  cJf  ^3utne*s  obfcrvation 
\S  clearly  evinced.     "  To  tear  a  child  ift  London 
V  til|  he  could  be  fcryiceable  WQVfl4  coft  itiuch 
*'  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  ^he  iaqic  age  from 
^  Scotland  px  Ireland,  whefC  he  had  bc^en  raifed 
f'  in  a  cottage,  covered  >vith  rags,  an4  fed  on 
*'  patmeal  and  potatoes.    Thofe  who  bac}  flaves 
f^  therefore,  in  a|l  the  richer  and  more  populous 
"  countrie§,  would  difcourage  t]\c  pregnancy  of 
^^'the  females,  and  leithef  prevent  or  defray  the 
"  birth."*      It   is   acknowledged   by  Wallace, 
that  the  male  flayes  gfeatly  cxce<:dcd  in  number 
fhe  females,^  which  muft  neceffarily  be  an  ad- 
drtionat  obftacle  to  their  increafe.     It  would 
appear  therefore,  that  the  preventiye  pheck  to 
population  muft  have  operated  with  very  great 
force  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  flaves ;  and 
as  they  were  often  ill  treated,  fed  perhaps  fcan- 
fily,  and  forrietimes  great  numbers  of  them  con- 
fined together  in  clofe  and  unwholefome  er- 
gaftula,  or  dungeons,*  it  is  probable,  that  the 
pofitive  checks  to  population  from  difeafe  were 
alfo  feverc,  and  that  when  epidemics  prevailed 

•  Hume,  Eflay  xi,  p.  433.         ^  Appendix  to  Diflertation, 
p.  183.  '  riunic,  Eflay  xi,  p.  430. 
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fhey  would  be  moft  dcftrudive  in  this  part  of 
the  fociety. 

The  unfavourablenefs  of  flavery  to  th«  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpccies  in  the  country  where  it 
prevails  is  not  however  declfive  of  the  queftioa 
refjjeifling  the   abfolute  population   of  fuch  a 
pountry,  or  the  greater  qucftion  rcfpeding  the 
populoufnefs  of  ancient   and   modern   nations. 
We  know,  that  fotne  countries  could  afford  a 
great  and    conftant  fupply   of  Haves,   without 
being  in  tlic  fmalleft  degree  depopulated  them- 
felvcs ;  and  if  thefe  fuppllcs  were  poured  in,  as 
they  probably  would  be,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  nation  which 
received  them,  the  queftion  refpefling  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  nation  would  reft  precifely 
on  the  fame  grounds  as  in  modern  ftates,  and 
depend  upon  the   number  of  people  which  it 
could  employ  and  fupport.     Whether  the  prac- 
tice df  domeftlc  flavery  therefore  prevail  or  not, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pofition  not  to  be  con- 
troverted,  that,    taking  a   fufficient  extent  ot 
territory  to  include  within   It  exportation  and 
Importation,  and  allowing  fomc  variation  for 
the   prevalence  of  luxury  or  of  frugal   habits, 
the    population    of    thefe    countries    will    al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  food  which  thff 
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cziih.  is  made  to  produce.  And  no  caufe,  pby- 
fical  or  moral,  unlefs  it  operate  in  ai^  cxceflivc 
and  unufual  manner/  can  have  any  coniidcr- 
able  and  permanent  efFe<5l  on  the  population, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  influences  the  produdlion 
and  diflribution  of  the  means  of  fubiidence. 

In  the  controveriy  concerning  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  ancient  and  modem  nations,  this  point 
has  not  been  fufHciently  attended  to ;  and  phy* 
Ileal  and  moral  caufes  have  been  brought  for- 
ward *on  both  fides,  from  which  no  juft  in- 
ference in  favour  of  either  party  could  be  drawn* 
It  ieems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  both 
writers,  that  the  more  produdive  and  populous 
a  country  is  in  its  a<5lual  flatc,  the  lefs  probable 
will  be  its  power  of  obtaining  a  further  increafc 
of  produce ;  and  confcquently  the  more  checks 
muft  neceffarily  be  called  into  acftion,  to  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  this  ftati- 
onary    or   flowly    incrcafing   produce.      From 

« 

*  The  extreme  infalubrity  of  Batavia,  and  perhaps  the 
plague  in  fome  countries,  may  be  confidered  as  phyfical 
caufes  oj^rating  in  an  exceflive  degree.  The  extreme  and 
unufual  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  a  vicious  celibacy,  and 
the  promifcuous.  intercourfe  in  Otaheite,  may  be  confidered 
IS  moral  caufes  of  the  fame  nature.  Such  inftances,  and 
others  \vh)ch  might  perhaps  be  found,  make  it  ncceffary  to 
mialify  the  general  propoGiion  as  in  the  text. 

finding 
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finding  fuch  checks,  therefore,  in  ancient  or 
paodern  nations,  no  inference  can  be  drawn, 
againft  the  abfolute  populoufnefs  of  either. 
On  this  account,  the  prevalence  of  the  fmall- 
poi,  and  of  other  diforders  unknown  to  th.c 
ancients,  can  by  no  means  be  confidercd  as  an 
argument  againft  the  populmifncfs  of  modern 
nations,  though  to  thcfe  plivlical  caufes  both 
Hume*  and  Wallace''  allow  confidcrable  weight. 
In  the  moral  caufes  which  they  have  brought 
forward,  they  have  fallen  mto  a  fimilar  error. 
Wallace  introduces  the  pofitive  encouragements 
to  marriage  among  the  ancients,  as  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  fupcrior  populoufnefs 
of  the  ancient  world  ;'  but  the  neceflTity  of  po- 
fitive laws  to  encourage  marriage  certainly 
rather  indicates  a  want  than  an  abundance  of 
people;  and  in  the  jnftance  of  Sparta,  to  which 
he  particularly  refers,  it  appears  from  the  paf- 
fagc  in  Ariftotle,  mentioned  in  the  laft  chap- 
ter, that  the  laws  to  encourage  marriage  were 
inftituted  for  the  exprcfs  purpofe  of  remedying 
a  marked  deficiency  of  people.  In  a  country 
with  a  crowded  and  overflowing  population, 
a  Icgiflator  would  never  think  of  making  ex- 

'  E/Tay  Ki,  p.  425.        "■  DitTcrtation,  p.  80.        =  Id.  p.  g^. 
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prcis  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and  the  procre- 
ation of  children.  Other  arguments  of  Wal- 
lace will  he  found  upon  examination  to  be  al* 
moft  equally  ineffe<ftual  to  his  purpofe. 

Some  of  the  caufcs  which  Hume  produces 
ure  in  the  fame  manner  unfatisfadory,  and  ra- 
ther make  agalnft  the  inference  which  he  has 
in  view,  than  for  it.  The  number  of  footmen, 
houfemaids,  and  other  perfons  remaining  un- 
married in  modern  ftatcs,  he  allows  to  be  an 
argument  againft  their  populoufneis.  *  But  the 
contrary  inference  of  the  two  appears  to  be 
the  more  probable.  When  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  rearing  a  family  are  very  great, 
and  confequently  many  perfons  of  both  {c:xt% 
remain  fingle,  we  may  naturally  enough  infer, 
f h^t  population  i^  ftationary,  but  by  no  means 
that  it  is  not  abfolutely  great ;  becaufe  the  dif- 
ficulty of  rearing  a  family  may  arife  from  the 
very  circumftance  of  a  gfcat  abfolute  popu- 
lation, and  the  confcquent  fulncft  of  all  the 
channels  to  a  livelihood  ;  though  the  fame  dif- 
ficulty may  undoubtedly  cxift  in  a  thinly- peo- 
pled country,  which  is  yet  ftationary  in  its  po- 
pulation.    The  number  of  unmarried  perfons 

•  Eflay  xi, 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  may  form 
fome  criterion,  by  which  wc  can  judge  whe- 
ther population  be  increafing,  flationary,  or 
decreafing;  but  will  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  refpeding  abfolute  populouf- 
nefs.  Yet  even  in  this  criterion  we  are  liable  to 
be  deceived.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries early  marriages  are  general,  and  very  few 
women  remain  in  a  ftatc  of  celibacy,  yet  the 
people  not  only  do  not  increafc,  but  the  atSual 
number  is  perhaps  fmall.  In  this  cafe  the  re- 
moval of  the  preventive  check  is  made  up  by 
the  exceflive  force  of  the  pofitive  check.  The 
fum  of  all  the  pofitive  and  preventive  checks 
taken  together  forms  undoubtedly  the  imme- 
diate caufe  which  reprefles  population ;  but  we 
never  can  expeft  to  obtain  and  eftimate  accu- 
rately this  fum  in  any  country ;  and  wc  can 
certainly  draw  no  fafe  conclufion  from  the  con- 
templation of  two  or  three  of  thefe  checks 
taken  by  thcmlclves,  bccaufe  it  fo  frequently 
happens,  that  the  cxccfs  of  one  check  is  ba- 
lanced by  the  defcc^l  of  fome  other.  Caufcs 
which  afFcdl  the  number  of  births  or  deaths 
may  or  may  not  afFedt  the  average  population, 
according  to  circumftanccs  ;  but  caufes  which 
afFe^   the   produiSion   and  didrlbutiou  of  the 
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means  of  fubfiftence  mud  neceffarily  affefl  po« 
pulation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  on  thefe  caufes, 
befide  a6t  al  enumerations^  on  which  we  can 
with  any  certainty  rely. 

All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have 
betn  hitherto  confidered  in  the  courfe  of  this 
review  of  human  focicty,  are  clearly  refblvable 
into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and  mifery. 

Of  that  branch  of  the  preventive  check, 
which  I  have  denominated  moral  reftraint, 
though  it  might  be  rafli  to  afRrm,  that  it  has 
not  had  fome  fliare  in  xepreffing  the  natural 
power  of  population,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  operated  very  feebly  indeed,  compared  with 
the  others.  Of  the  other  branch  of  the  preven* 
tivc  check,  \^  hich  comes  under  the  head  of  vice, 
though  its  efFed:  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
fiderable  in  the  later  periods  of  Roman  Hiftory, 
and  in  feme  other  countries;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  its  operation  feems  to  have  been  infe- 
rior to  the  politive  checks.  A  large  portion  of 
the  procrcative  power  appears  to  have  been 
called  into  aclion,  the  redundancy  from  which 
was  checked  by  violent  caufes.  Among  thefe, 
war  is  the  moft  prominent  and  ftriking  feature ; 
and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines  and  vio- 
lent difeafcs.     In  moft  of  the  countries  con- 

fidered^ 
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fidered,  the  population  fecms  to  have  been  fcl- 
dom  mcafured  accurately  according  to  the  ave- 
rage and  permanent  means  of  iubiiftence^  but 
generally  to  have  vibrated  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  confcquently  the  ofcillations  be- 
tween want  and  plenty  are  fbx>ngly  marked,  si 
we  ihould  naturally  c:xpcd  among  lefs  civilized 
nations. 
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op     THE    CKBCKS    TO    POPULATION    IN    THE     DIF- 
FERENT   STATES    0?    UODERN    EUROPE. 


CMAP.    T. 

0/  the  Chtchi  ta  Pepulatkn 


i|  Norway. 


In  reviewing  the  ftates  of  modern  Europe,  w» 
ftiall  be  affiftcd  in  our  inquiries  by  regifters  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which,  when  they 
are  complete  and  correct,  point  out  to  us  with 
forae  degree  of  prcc'ifion,  whether  the  prevail- 
ing checks  to  population  are  ot  the  pofitivc  or 
of  the  preventive  kind.  The  habits  of  moft 
European  nations  are  of  courfe  much  alike; 
owing  to  the  limilarity  of  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  to  be  expc<Sed^ 
therefore,  that  their  regifters  fliould  fomctimcs 
give  the  fame  refults.  Relying,  however,  too 
VOL.  I.  X  much 
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much  upon  this  occafional  coincidence,  political 
calculators  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  fup- 
pofing,  that  there  is,  generally  fpcaking,  an  in- 
variable order  of  mortality  in  all  countries :  but 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  order  is 
extremely  variable  ;  that  it  is  very  different  in 
different  places  of  the  iame  country,  and  with- 
in certain  limits  depends  upon  circumflances^ 
v^hich  It  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter. 

Norway,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  laft 
century,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  exempt  from 
the  drains  of  people  by  war.     The  climate  is 
remarkably  free  from  epidemic  ficknefTes,  and, 
in  common  years,  the  mortality  is  lefsu  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  the  regiflers  of 
^hich  arc  known  to  be  correft.*    The  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  deaths  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, on  ah  average  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  only  as  i  to  48.^     Yet  the  population  of 
Norway  never  ieditis   to  have   increafcd   with 
^eat  rapidity.  '  It  has  made  a  ftart  within  the 
laft  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  tiB  that  period  its 
pfogrefs  niuft  have  been  very  flow,  as  wc  know 

;    *  The  regi|f{ers  kx  RniCa  give  it  ftxniller  mortalky  >  but  it 
is  fuppofed  tha  the](  are  defeiSive. 
^  Thaarup*9  StatiRik  der  DanKchcn  Klenarchic,  vol.  vl^ 

p.  4.  -      * 

"•    .  .  d.  .:    .:^  that 
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that  tfie  country  was  peopled  in  very  early  ages, 
and  in  1769  its  population  was  only  723,141/ 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its 
internal  economy,  we  mufl:  feel  alTurcd,  that,  as 
the  politivc  checks  to  its  population  liave  been 
fo  fmall,  the  preventive  checks  mull  have  been 
proportlonably  great ;  and  \vc  accordingly  find 
from  the  regifters,  that  the  proportion  of  yearJy 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  i  to 
130,''  which  is  a  fmaller  proportion  of  marriages 
than  appears  in  the  regiftcrs  of  any  other  coun- 
try, except  Switzerland. 

'  Thaarup's  Statiftik  Jer  Djnifchen  Monarchic,  Table  ii, 
P-5- 

^  Id.  vol.  il,  p,  4,  Tlie  propoition  of  yearly  marriages  fo 
the  whole  popubtioais  <Vie  of  the  mad  tJbvious  criierions  of 
the  operation  of  the  preventive  checic,  though  no',  quite  a 
correit  one.  Generally  fpcaking,  the  preventive  check  a 
greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  this  ctiierion ;  becaufc 
in  the  healthy  countries  of  Europe,  where  a  fraaii  proportion 
of  marriages  takes  place,  the  greater  number  of  old  people  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  marriages  will  be  moie  tlian  counter* 
balanced  by  the  fniailer  proportion  of  perfons  under  the  age 
of  puberty.  In  fuch  a  country  as  Norway,  the  pcifons  from 
20  to  50,  that  is,  of  the  moll  likely  age  to  marry,  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  population  than  in  molV  of 
the  other  countries  of  En-ope ;  nnd  confequcntly  the  vSlMii 
proportion  of  marriages  in  Norway,  compared  with  that  ef 
others,  will  not  exprcfs  the  full  extent  in  which  the  preven- 
tive check  operates. 

•'*"■"''  I J  One 
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One  caufe  of  this  fmall  number  of  marriages 
is  the  mode,  in  which  the  enrolments  for  the 
army  have  been  condmfted  till  within  very  few- 
years.  Every  man  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
born  of  a  farmer  or  kbourcr  is  a  foldier.*  For 
mcrly  the  commanding  officer  of  the  diftriift 
might  take  thefe  peafants  at  any  age  he  plcafcd, 
and  he  in  general  preferred  thofe  that  were 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  to  fuch  as  were 
younger.  After  being  taken  into  the  fcrvicc,  a 
man  could  not  marry  without  producing  a  cer- 
tificate figncd  by  the  miniflcr  of  the  parlfh, 
that  he  had  fubftancc  enough  to  fupport  a  wife 
and  family  ;  and  even  then  it  was  further  ne- 
ceffaiy  for  him  to  obtain  the  pcrmiffion  of  the 
officer.  The  difficulty,  and  fometimes  the  ex- 
penfe  of  obtaining  this  certificate  and  pcrmif- 
(ioh,  generally  deterred  thofc  who  were  not  in 
very  good  circumftances  from  thinking  of  mar- 
riage, till  their  fcrvice  of  ten  years  was  expired ; 
and  as  they  might  be  enrolled  at  any  age  under 
thirty-fix,  and  the  officers  were  apt  to  take  the 
oldefl  firft,  it  would  often  be  late  in  life,  before 
tliey  could  fcQl  themfelves  at  liberty  to  fettle. 

'  *  The  few  particulan,  which  I  (liall  mciiiiou  relating  to 
Norwny,  were  collected  duting  a  Cummer  excurCoa  in  that 
counlry  during  [he  ycir  1799- 

SflO  r_  -  Though 


in  Norwtrf. 

Though  the  mlnifter  of  the  parifli  had  no 
legal  power  to  prevent  a  man  from  marrying, 
who  was  not  enrolled  for  fcrvlcc ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears, that  cuftom  liad  in  iome  degree  fanc- 
tioncd  a  difcretionary  power  of  this  kind,  and 
the  prieft  often  rcfufcd  to  join  a  couple  together, 
when  the  parties  had  no  probable  means  ot  fup- 
porting  a  family. 

Every  obftacle,  however,  of  this  nature,  whe- 
ther arlfmg  from  law  or  cuftom,  has  now  been 
entirely  removed.  A  full  liberty  is  given  to 
marry  at  any  age,  without  leave  cither  of  the 
officer  or  prieft ;  and  in  the  enrolments  for  the 
army,  all  thofe  of  the  age  of  twenty  are  taken 
firft,  then  all  thole  of  twenty-two,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  necefTary  number  is  completed. 

The  officers  in  general  dilupprovc  of  this 
^  change.  They  fay,  that  a  young  Norwegian 
has  not  arrived  at  his  full  ftrength,  ,^nd  does  not 
make  a  good  fuldicr  at  twenty.  And  many  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  peafants  will  now  marry  too 
young,  and  that  more  children  will  be  born, 
than  the  country  can  fupport. 

But  independently  of  any  regulations  refpe(S- 

Ing  the  military  enrolments,  the  peculiar  llate 

df  Norway  throws  very  flrong  obflacles  in  the 

wny  of  early'  marriages.     There  are    no   large 

■   .  -    i  X  3  manufaduring 
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iranufafturing  tqwns,  to  take  off  the  overflow- 
ing population  of  the  country;  and  as  each  vil- 
lage naturally  furnilhes  from  Jtfelf  a  fupply  of 
hands  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  a  change 
of  place  in  fearch  of  work  feldom  promifcs  any 
fuccel's.  Unlefs  theretbre  an  opportunity  of 
foreicn  emigration  offer,  the  Norwegian  peafant 
generally  remains  in  the  village  in  which  he 
was  born;  and  as  the  vacancies  in  houfes  and 
employments  muff  occur  very  flowly,  owing  to 
the  fmall  mortality  that  takes  place,  he  will 
often  fee  himfelf  compelled  to  wait  a  confider- 
able  time,  before  he  can  attain  a  fituation,  which 
•will  enable  him  to  rear  a  family. 

The  Norway  farms  have  in  general  a  certain 
number  of  married  labourers  employed  upoa 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  who  are  called 
houfemen.  They  receive  from  the  farmer  A 
houfe,  and  a  quantity  of  land  nearly  fufficient 
to  maintain  a  family  ;  in  return  for  which  they 
arc  under  the  obligation  of  working  for  him  at 
a  low  and  fixed  price,  whenever  they  are  calted 
upon.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns,  and  on  the  feacoaft,  the  va- 
cancy of  a  place  of  this  kind  is  the  only  prof- 
peifl  which  prefents  itlclf  of  providing  for  a  fa- 
mily. From  the  fmall  number  of  people,  and 
the  little  variety  of  employment,  the  l'ubjC(S  is 
brought 
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brought  diftiiiAly  within  the  view  of  each  in- 
dividual ;  and  he  mull  feel  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  reprelTing  his  inclinations  to  marriage, 
till  ibme  fuch  vacancy  offer.  If,  from  the  plenty 
of  materials,  he  fliould  be  led  to  build  a  houfe 
hlmfelf,  it  could  not  be  expe^cd,  that  the  far- 
mer, if  he  had  a  fufficlent  number  of  labourers 
before,  ihould  give  him  an  adequate  portion  of 
land  with  it ;  and  thougli  he  would  in  gene- 
ral find  employment  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  fummcr,  yet  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  his  earning  enough  to  lupport  a  family 
during  the  whole  year.  It  is  probable,  that  it 
was  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  impatience 
of  the  parties  prompted  them  to  build,  or  pro- 
pofe  to  build  a  houfe  themfelves,  and  trufl:  to 
what  they  could  earn,  that  the  pariih  pricrts  exer- 
cifcd  the  difcretionary  power  of  refufing  to  marry. 
The  young  men  and  women  therefore  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  the  farmers  as  unmar- 
ried fervants,  till  a  houfeman's  place  becomes 
vacant :  and  of  thefe  unmarried  lervants  there 
is  in  every  farm,  and  every  gentleman's  familyj 
a  much  greater  proportion,  than  the  work  would 
feem  to  require.  There  is  but  little  divifion  of 
labour  in  Norway.  Almoir  all  the  wants  of 
domeftic  economy  are  fupplied  in  each  feparate 
X  4  houlehold 
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houfchold.  Not  only  the  common  operations 
of  brewing,  baking,  and  walhing,  are  carried 
on  at  borne,  but  manv  families  make  or  import 
their  own  chccfe  and  butter,  kill  their  own  beef 
and  mutton,  import  their  own  grocery  ftorcs; 
and  the  farmers  and  country  people  in  general 
fpin  their  own  flax  and  wool,  and  weave  their 
own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  In  the  largeft 
towns,  fuch  as  Chriftiania  and  Drontheim,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  edited  a  market.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  joint  of  frcfli  meat; 
and  a  pound  of  frefh  butter  Is  an  article  not  to 
be  purchafed,  even  in  the  mldft  of  fummer. 
fairs  are  held  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
llcres  of  all  kinds  of  provifions  that  will  keep 
are  laid  in  at  thefe  times;  add,  if  this  case  be 
negle^ed,  great  inccnveniencics  are  fuffered,  as 
fcarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  bought  retail.  Per- 
sons who  make  a  temporary  relidencc  in  the 
country,  or  fmall  merchants  not  poflefled  of 
farms,  complain  heavily  of  this  inconvenience  ; 
and  the  wives  of  merchants,  who  have  large 
eftates,  fay,  that  the  domeftlc  economy  of  a 
Norway  family  is  fo  extcnfivc  and  complicated, 
that  the  ncccfl'ary  fuperjntcndence  of  it  requires 
-their  whole  attention,  and  that  they  can  find 
fio  time  for  any  thing  clfe. 
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It  is  evident,  that  a  fyftem  of  this  kind  muft 
require  a  great  number  of  fervants.  It  is  faid 
befides,  that  they  are  not  remarkable  for  dili- 
gence, and  that  to  do  the  fame  quantity  of 
■work  more  are  neccfTary  than  in  other  countries. 
The  confequence  is,  that  in  every  cftablifhment 
the  proportion  of  fervants  will  be  found  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  in  England ;  and  a  far- 
mer in  the  country,  -who  in  his  appearance  is 
not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  anv  of  his  labour- 
ers, will  fometimes  have  a  houfehold  of  twenty 
perfons,  including  his  own  family. 

The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  fmgle  man 
are,  therefore,  much  lefs  confined  than  to  a  mar- 
ried man ;  and  under  fiich  circumftances  the 
lower  ciaflcs  of  people  cannot  increafe  much, 
till  the  increafe  of  mercantile  ftock,  or  the  di- 
vifion  and  improvement  of  farms,  furniflies  a 
greater  quantity  of  employment  for  married 
labourers.  In  countries  more  fully  peopled  this 
fubje^  is  always  involved  in  great  obfcurlty. 
E^ch  man  naturally  thinks,  that  he  has  as  good 
a  chance  of  finding  employment  as  his  neigh- 
bour ;  nd  that,  if  he  fail  in  one  place,  he  fhall 
fuccced  in  fome  other.  He  marries,  therefore, 
.  and  trufts  to  fortune ;  and  the  cffcS:  too  fre- 
quently is,  that  the  redundant  population  OC' 
cafioncd 
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calioned  in  this  manner  is  reprefied  by  the  po- 
iitive  checks  of  poverty  and  difeafc.  In  Nor- 
-  way  the  fubjcft  is  not  involved  in  the  fame  ob- 
Scanty.  The  number  of  additional  families, 
which  the  Increafing  demand  for  labour  will 
fupport,  is  more  diftindlly  marked.  The  popu- 
lation is  fo  fmall,  that  even  in  the  towns  it  is 
difficult  to  fall  into  any  confiderable  error  on 
this  fubjcd ;  and  in  the  country  the  divifion 
2nd  improvement  of  an  cftate,  and  the  creation 
of  a  greater  number  of  houfcmcn's  places,  muft 
be  a  matter  of  complete  notoriety.  If  a  man 
can  obtain  one  of  thcfe  places,  he  marries,  and  is 
able  to  fupport  a  family;  if  he  cannot  obtain  one, 
remains  fmgle.  A  redundant  population  is  thus 
prevented  from  taking  place,  inftead  of  being 
deftroyed  after  it  has  taken  place. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  preventive  check  to  population, 
owing  to  the  flate  of  foclety  which  has  been 
defcribcd,  together  with  the  obftacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  early  marriages  from  the  enrolments 
for  the  army,  have  powerfully  contributed,  to 
place  the  lower  claflcs  of  people  in  Norway  in  a 
better  fituation,  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
natureof  the  foil  and  climate.  On  the  feacoaft, 
where,  on  account  of  the  hopes  of  an  adequate 

lupply 
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fapply  of  food  from  filhing,  the  preventive  check 
does  not  prevail  in  the  fame  degree,  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  wretched ;  and,  beyond  com- 
parlfon,  in  a  worfe  ftatc  than  the  peafants  Jn  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  foil  in  Norway  is 
abfolutcly  incapable  of  bearing  com,  and  the 
climate  is  fubjctl  to  the  moft  fuddcn  and  fatal 
changes.  There  are  three  nights  about  the  end 
of  Aiiguft,  which  arc  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  iron  nights,  on  account  of  their 
fometimes  blalHng  the  promifc  of  the  faireft 
crops.  On  thefe  occafions  the  lower  clafles  of 
people  neceffarily  fuffer;  but  as  there  are  fcarcely 
any  independent  labourers,  except  the  houfemen 
that  have  been  mentioned,  who  all  keep  cattle, 
the  hardfhip  of  being  obliged  to  mix  the  inner 
bark  of  the  pine  with  their  bread  is  mitigated  by 
the  {lores  of  chcefc,  of  fait  butter,  of  fait  meat, 
fait  fifli.  and  bacon,  which  they  arc  generally 
enabled  to  lay  up  for  the  winter  provifion.  The 
period  in  which  the  want  of  corn  preflcs  the 
jnoft  feverely  is  generally  about  two  months 
before  harvell ;  and  at  this  time  the  cows,  of 
which  the  pooreft  houfemen  have  generally  two 
or  three,  and  many  five  or  fix,  begin  to  give 
milk,  which  muft  be  a  great  afliftancc  to  the 
f.imily,  particularly  to  the  younger  part  of  it. 

In 
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In  the  fummcr  of  the  year  1799,  the  Norwegi- 
ans appeared  to  wear  a  face  of  plenty  and  con- 
tent, while  their  neighbours  the  Swedes  were 
abfolutely  flarving;  and  I  particularly  remarked, 
that  the  fons  of  houfemen  and  the  farmers'  boys 
were  fatter,  larger,  and  had  better  calves  to  their 
legs,  than  boys  of  the  fame  age  and  in  fimilar 
fituations  in  England. 

It  is  alfo  without  doubt-owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  preventive  check  to  population,  as 
much  as  to  any  peculiar  healthinefs  of  the  air, 
that  the  mortality  in  Norway  is  fo  fmall.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  or  the  foil,  that  would 
lead  to  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  in  any  ex- 
traordinary manner  favourable  to  the  general 
health  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  every  coun- 
try the  principal  mortality  takes  place  among 
very  young  children,  the  fmaller  number  of 
thefe  in  Norway,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation, will  naturally  occafion  a  fmaller  mor- 
tality than  in  other  countries,  fuppofing  the  cli- 
mate to  be  equally  healthy. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  and  with  truth,  that 
one  of  the  principal  rcafons  of  the  fmall  morta- 
lity in  Norway  is,  that  the  towns  arc  Inconfider- 
able  and  few,  and  that  few  people  arc  employed 
in  unwholcfome  manufadorics.  In  many  of  the 
agricultural  villages  of  other  countries,  where 

the 
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the  preventive  check  to  population  does  not  pre- 
vail in  the  fame  degree,  the  mortaUty  is  as  fmall 
as  in  Norway.  But  it  ftiould  be  rccoile<Sed, 
that  the  calculation  in  this  cafe  is  tor  thofc 
particular  villages  alone;  whereas  in  Norway 
the  calculation  of  i  in  48  is  for  the  whole 
country.  The  redundant  population  of  thefc 
villages  is  difpofed  of  by  conflant  emigrations 
to  the  towns,  and  the  deaths  of  a  great  part  of 
thofe  that  are  born  in  the  parlfh  do  not  appear 
in  the  rcgiftcrs.  But  in  Norway  all  the  deaths 
are  within  the  calculation,  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
if  more  were  born  than  the  country  could  fup- 
port,  a  great  mortality  mud  take  place  in  fome 
form  or  other.  If  the  people  were  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafc,  they  would  be  dellroycd  by 
famine.  It  is  indeed  well  known,  that  bad  and 
infufficient  food  will  produce  difeafe  and  death 
in  the  pureft  air  and  the  fineft  climate.  Sup- 
pofmg  therefore  no  great  foreign  emigration, 
and  no  extraordinary  increale  in  the  refources 
of  the  country,  nothing  but  the  more  extenfive 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  population 
in  Norway  can  fccure  to  her  a  fmalter  mortality 
than  in  other  countries,  however  pure  her  air 
may  be,  or  however  healthy  the  employments 
«f  her  people. 

Norway  feems  to  have  been  anciently  divided 
.m.  into 
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into  large  cftates  or  farms,  called  Gores;  and  as, 
according  to  the  law  of  fuccenion,  all  the  bro- 
thers divide  the  property  equally,  it  is  a  matter 
of  furprife,  and  a  proof  how  flowly  the  popu- 
latiori  has  hitherto  increafed,  that  thefe  eftates 
hare  not  been  more  fubdivided.  Many  of  thcni 
arc  indeed  now  divided  into  half  gores  and  quar- 
ter gores,  and  feme  ftill  lower;  but  It  has  in 
general  been  the  cuftoni,  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  for  a  commiflion  to  value  the  eftate  at  a 
low  rate,  and  if  the  cideft  fon  can  pay  his  bro- 
thers' and  fifters''  fharcs,  according  to  this  valu- 
ation, by  mortgaging  his  eftate  or  otherwife,  the 
whole  is  avparded  to  him :  and  the  force  of 
habit  and  natural  indolence  too  frequently 
prompt  him,  to  conduct  the  farm  after  the 
manner  of  his  forefathers,  with  few  or  no  efforts 
at  improvement. 

Another  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement 
of  farms  in  Norway  is  a  law,  which  is  called 
Odel's  right,  by  which  any  lineal  defcendant 
can  repurchafe  an  eftate,  which  had  been  fold 
out  of  the  family,  by  paying  the  original  pur- 
chafe-money.  Formerly  collateral  as  well  as 
lineal  defcendants  had  this  pov^cr,  and  the  time 
was  abfolutely  unlimited,  fo  that  the  purchafcr 
could  never  confider  himfclf  as  fecure  from 
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claims.  Afterwards  the  time  was  limited  ta 
twenty  years,  and  in  1771  it  was  flill  further 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  all  the  collateral 
branches  were  excluded.  It  muft  however  be 
an  uninterrupted  pofleflion  of  ten  years ;  for  if, 
before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  a  perfon  who 
has  a  right  to  claim  under  the  law  give  notice 
to  the  poffcffor,  that  he  does  not  forego  his  claim, 
though  he  is  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make 
the  purchafe,  the  poflcffor  is  obliged  to  wait 
fix  years  more,  before  he  is  perfectly  fecure. 
And  as  in  addition  to  this  the  cldeft  in  the  lineal 
defcent  may  reclaim  an  ellate,  that  had  been 
repurchafed  by  a  younger  brother,  the  law,  even 
in  its  prefent  amended  ftate,  muft  be  confidercd 
as  a  very  great  bar  to  improvement ;  and  in  its 
former  ftate,  when  the  time  was  unlimited  and 
the  falc  of  cftates  in  this  way  was  more  frequent, 
it  feems  as  if  it  muft  have  been  a  moft  com- 
plete obftacle  to  the  melioration  of  farms,  and 
obvioufly  accounts  for  the  very  flow  increafc 
of  population  in  Norway  for  many  centuries. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  land  arifes  from  the  fears  of  the 
great  timber  merchants  rcfpc<fiing  the  woods. 
When  a  farm  has  been  divided  among  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  as  each  proprietor  has 
a  certain  right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general 
**•»»'  endeavours 
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endeavours  to  cut  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  the 
timber  is  thus  felled  before  it  is  fit^  and  the 
woods  fpoiled.  To  prevent  this,  the  merchants 
buy  large  trad:s  of  woods  of  the  farmers,  who 
enter  into  a  contract,  that  the  farm  ihall  not  be 
any  further  fubdividcd  or  more  houfemen  placed 
upon  it;  at  leaft  that,  if  the  number  of  families 
be  increafed,  they  fhould  have  no  right  in  the 
woods.  It  is  faid,  that  the  merchants  who 
make  thefc  purchafes  are  not  very  ftrift,  pro- 
vided the  fmaller  farmers  and  houfemen  do  not 
take  timber  for  their  houfes.  The  farmers 
who  fell  thefe  trails  of  wood  are  obliged  by  law, 
to  refcrve  to  therpfelves  the  right  of  pailuring 
their  cattle,  and  of  cutting  timber  fufficient  for 
their  houfes,  repairs,  and  firing. 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houfeman's  dwelling 
cannot  be  enclofed  for  cultivation,  without ^  an 
application,  firft,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  woods, 
declaring,  that  the  fpot  is  not  fit  for. timber;  and 
afterwards  to  a  magiftrate  of  the  diflrid,  whofc 
leave  on  this  occaiion  is  alfb  necefTary,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining,  whether  the  leave 
of  the  proprietor  had  been  duly  obtained. 

In  addition  to  thefe   obftacles  to  improved 

cultivation,  which  may  be  confider^d  as  artifi- 

.  cial,  the  nature  of  the  country  prefents  an  in- 

fupcrablcobiUcle  t9>  cultivation  an^.pppuls^- 
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tion  in  any  refpe<S  proportioned  to  the  Turfacc 
of  the  foil.  The  Norwegians,  though  not  in  a 
nomadic  ftatc,  are  iViU  in  a  confiderabli;  degree 
in  the  paftoral  itatc,  and  depend  very  much 
upon  their  cattle.  The  high  grounds,  that  bor- 
der on  the  mountains,  arc  ablblutcly  unfit  to 
bear  corn;  and  the  only  ufe,  to  which  they  can 
be  put,  is  to  pafture  cattle  upon  them  for  three 
or  four  months  during  the  fumraer.  The  far- 
mers accordingly  i'end  all  their  cattle  to  theft 
grounds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  under  the  care 
of  a  part  of  their  families;  and  Jt  is  here,  that 
they  make  all  their  butter  and  cheefe  for  fale, 
or  for  their  own  confumption.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty is  to  fupport  their  cattle  during  the  long 
winter,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  i*  ncccfl'ary,  that 
a  confiderablc  proportion  of  the  moft  fertile 
land  in  the  valHcs  Ihould  b?  mowed  for  hay. 
If  too  much  of  it  were  taken  into  tillage,  the  | 
number  of  cattle  muft  be  proportionably  dimi-  , 
nifhcd,  and  the  grcatcll  part  of  the  higher  ' 
grounds  would  become  abiolutcly  ufeicfs ;  and 
it  might  be  a  queflion  in  that  cafe,  whether 
the  country  upon  the  whole  would  fupport  a 
greater  population. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  all  thefe  obflaclcs, 
there  is  a  ver)-  confiderabU  capacity  of  improve- 
ment in  Norway,   and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
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called  into  aflion.  I  heard  it  remarked  by  a 
profeflbr  at  Oopenhagen,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  agricultuit  of  Norway  had  advanced  fo 
ilowly  was,  that  there  were  no  gentkinen  far- 
mers to  fet:  examples  of  improved  cultivation, 
«and  break  the  louttne  of  ignorance  and  preju«- 
dice  in  the  conduft  of  farms,  that  had  been 
iianded  down  from  father  to  fon  for  fucceffive 
ages.  From  what  I  £iw  of  Norway  I  ihould 
iky,  that  thb  want  is  now  in  fotoc  degree  Aip- 
plied.  Many  intelligentv  merchants,  and  well 
informed  general  officers,  aie  at  prefent  engaged 
xa>  farming.  In  the  country  round  Chriiliania, 
rcry  grcfit  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
fyftem  of  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the  neiglv- 
:bourhood  of  Drontheim  the- culture  of  artificial 
gra£es  has  been  introduced,  which,  in  a  country 
where  fb  much  winter  feed  is  necefiary  for 
.  cattle,  is  a  point  of  the  higheft  importance, 
Almoft.  every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
has  fucceeded,  and  they  are  growing  more  ttnd 
;xnore  into  general  ufe,  though  in'  the  diftant 
;parts  of  thfe  coCintry  they  are  xiot  yet  reliflicd  by 
.  the  common  people. 

It  has  been  more  the  cuftom  of  late  years 

.  than  formerly  to  divide  farms ;  and  as  the  vent 

for  commodities  in  Norway  is  not  perhaps  iuf- 

ficientj  to  encourage  the  complete  cultivation  of 

large 
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large  farms,  this  divifion  of  them  has  probably 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
It  feems  indeed  to  be  univerfally  agreed,  among 
thofe  who  are  in  a  fituation  to  be  competent 
judges,  that  the  agriculture  of  Norway  in  gene- 
ral has  advanced  confiderably  of  late  years ;  and 
the  regifters  flbtow,  that  the  population  has  fol- 
lowed with  more  than  equal  pace.  On  an 
average  of  ten  years,  from  1775  to  1784,  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  141  to  100.' 
But  this  feems  to  have  been  rather  too  rapid  aa 
increafe ;  as  the  following  year,  1 785,  was  a 
year  of  fcarcity  and  ficknefs,  in  which  the  deaths 
confiderably  exceeded  the  births  ;  and  for  four 
years  afterwards,  particularly  in  1 789,  the  cx- 
cefs  of  births  was  not  great.  But  in  the  five 
years  from  1789  to  1794,  the  proporti<Mi  of 
.births  and  deaths  was  nearly  150  to  100.'' 

Many  of  the  moft  thinking  and  beft  informed 
perfons  exprefs  their  apprchenfions  on  this  fub- 

•Thaarup'sSlatiftikderDanifchen Monarchic,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 

^  Id.  table  i,  p.  4.  In  the  Tableau  Statiftique  dcs  Etati 
Danois,  Tince  publilhecl,  it  appears,  tliat  the  whole  number  of 
birlhs  for  the  five  ytars  fubfcquenl  to  1794  was  138,799,  of 
deaths  94,530,  of  marriages  34,313.  Thefc  numbers  give 
the  proportion  of  births  10  deaths  as  146  to  100,  of  birthj  to 
marriages  as  4  to  i,  and  of  deaths  to  marriages  as  275  to  100. 
The  average  proportion  of  yearly  births  is  llated  to  be  -^,  and 
of  yearly  deaths  j's  of  the  whole  population. 
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jed:,  aocl  on  the  probable  reiblt  of  the  new  re* 
gulations  refpe Aing  the  enrolments  of  the  army, 
.atid  the  apparent  intention  of  the  court  of  Den- 
•mark^  to  encourage  at  all  events  the  population. 
No  very /unfavourable  ieafi>n  has  occurred  in 
Norway  imCe  1785 ;  but  it  is  feared,  that,  in 
the  event  of  fuch  a  feaibn>  the  moil  fevere  dif- 
*ttc&  might  be  felt  from  the  rapid  incrcaie,  that 
has  of  late  taken  place. 

Norway  is,  I  believe,  almoft  the  only  coun* 
try  in  Europe,  where  a  traveller  will  hear  any 
appfthenfions  exprefled  of  a  redundant  popuhU 
^ttont  and  .where  the  danger  to  the  hapjMnefs  of 
the  loweJr  dafles  of  people  fiom  this  caufe  is 
in  ibme  degree  ieen  and  underilood.  This  ob;- 
YiouHy  a^ies  from  the  fhiallne(s  of  the  popula- 
tion altogether,  and  the  oonfequent  narrownefs 
of  the  iiibjeA.  If  our  attention  were  confined 
to  one  parifii,  and  there  were  no  power  of  enn* 
grating  from  it,  the  mpft  careleis  obierver  could 
not  fail  to  remark,  that,  if  all  married  at  twen^, 
it  would  be  pcrfcAly  impoifible  for  the  farmers, 
however  carefully  they  might  improve  their 
land,  to  find  employment  and  food  for  thofe 
that  would  grow  up ;  but  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  thefe  parifhes  are  added  together  in  a  .. 
:  populous  kingdom,  the  largenefs  of  the  fubjed, 

and 
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and  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
obfcure  and  confufe  our  view.  We  lofe  iight 
of  a  truth,  whicl^  before  appeared  completely 
obvious;  and,  in  a  moft  unaccountable  man- 
ner, attribute  to  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
land  a  power  of  fupporting  people  beyond 
comparifon  greater  than  the  iuni  qf  all  iti 
parts. 
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Sweden  is  in  many  rcfpeAs  in  a  date  fimikr 
to  that  of  Norway.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  its  population  is  in  the  fame  manner 

r 

employed  in  agriculture ;  and  in  moil  parts  of 
the  country    the  married  labourers  who  work 
for  the  farmers,  like  the  houiemen  of  Norway, 
have  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  their  principal 
maintenance,  while  the  young  men  and  women 
that  are  unmarried  live  as  fervants  in  the  far- 
mers* families.     This  ftate  of  things  however 
is  not  fo  complete  and  general  as  in  Norway ; 
and  from  this  caufe,  added  to  the  greater  extent 
and  population  of  the  country,  the  fuperior  (ize 
of  the  towns,  and  the  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ment, it  has  not  occafioned  in  thic  fame  degree 
the  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popu- 
lation ;  and  confeq[uently  the  pofitive  check  has 
operated  with  more  force^  or  the  mortality  has 
been  greater. 

According 
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According  to  a  paper  publilhcd  by  M.  War- 
gcntin  in  the  MSmoires  ahrigis  de  rAcadSmie 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Stocibo/m'  the  yearly  ave- 
rage mortality  in  all  Sweden,  for  nine  years 
ending  in  1663,  was  to  the  population  as  i  to 
34|.''  M.  Wargentin  furniftied  Dr.  Price  with 
a  continuance  of  thefc  tables,  and  an  average  of 
2 1  years  gives  a  refult  of  i  to  34I,  nearly  the 
fame/  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  mor- 
tality, confidering  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population  in  Sweden,  which  is  employed  in 
agriculture.  Ic  appears  from  fomc  calculations 
in  Cantzlaer's  account  of  Sweden,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  are  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  only  as  I  to  13  ;■"  whereas  in  well- 
peopled  countries  the  proportion  is  often  as  t 
to  3,  or  above.'  The  fuperior  mortality  of 
towns  therefore  could  not  much  afFeit  the  ge- 
nera! proportion  of  Sweden. 

•  1  vxil.  4to,  printed  at  Paris,  1772.  ''  Id  p.  zy, 

*  Price's  Obferv.  on  Rcvcrf.  Paym.  vol.  ii,  p,  126. 

^  Memoircs  pour  fervir  a  la  connoifTance  des  afFaircs  politi- 
ques  et  tconomiques  du  Royaume  de  Suede,  410,  1776, 
ch,  vi,  p.  187.  This  work  is  confidcred  as  very  corrcdl  in  ill 
information,  and  is  in  great  credit  ai  Stockholm. 

■■  Suffmilch's  Goltliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i,  c.  ii,  fcfl.  xxxiv, 
edit.  1798. 
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The  srenige  niMtalitj  of  villageii  accordbg 
to  Suflmilcb  is  I  in  40.*    In  Pruffia  and  Pome* 
raiu4»  which  include  a  nuknher  of  ^nsat  and  un« 
healthy  t6  W05>  and  where  the  ihhalxtttits  of  the 
towns  are  to  the  inhabitants  x>f  the  oountry  as 
I  to  4^  die  oKNtality  is  Icfs  than  i  in  37.^    The 
moctality  in-  Norway,  as  has  been  mehteoned 
before»  U  i  in  48»  which  is  in  a  vttj  extnuav 
dinniy  de^ee  left  than  in  Sweden,  though  the 
inkabitants  of  the  towns  in   Norwi^  bear  a 
greater    proporti^m  to  the  inhalntants  of  the 
country  than  in  Sweden.^     The  towns  in  Swe« 
den  are  indeed  larger  and  more  unhealthy  than 
in  Norway ;  but  there  is  no  reaibn  to  think, 
that  the  country  is  naturally  mofe  unfavourable 
to   the  duration  of  human  life.    The  moun* 
tain^  of*  Norway  are  in  •  general  not  habitable. 
The  only  poppled  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
vallies.     Many  of  thcfe   vaUies  are  deep   a^d 
narrow  clefts  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  culti- 
vated fpots  in  the  bottom,   furrqunded  as  they 
^e  by  almoft  perpendicular  cliffs  of  a  prodigious 

*  Suflipil^h^s  Gottlichc  Ordnun(«  vol.  i,  ch.  ii,  ie^.  yx^v^ 
p.  91.  ^  Id.  vol.  ill,  p.  60. 

^  Thaarup'i  $katiftik  der  I)aqif:hen  Monarchic,  vol.  ii, 
tab.  ii,  p,  5.  176J. 
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height,'  which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  inn  for 
many  hours,  do  not  feem  as  if  they  could  be  lb 
healthy  as  the  more  espofcd  and  drier  ioil  of 
Sweden. 

It  is  difficult  therefore  entirely  to  account  for 
the  mortality  of  Sweden,  without  fuppofmg,  that 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  continual  cry 
of  the  government  for  an  increafe  of  fubjcfts, 
tend  to  prefs  the  population  too  hard  againft  the 
limits  of  fubfiftence,  and  confequently  to  pro- 
duce difeaies,  which  are  the  neccflary  cffeift  of 
poverty  and  bad  nouriftiment  ;  and  this,  from 
obfcrvation,  appears  to  be  really  the  cafe. 

Sweden  docs  not  produce  food  fufficient  for 
its  population.  Its  annual  want  in  the  article 
of  grain,  according  to  a  calculation  made  from 
the    years    1768  and   1^72,    is  440,000  tuns.* 


1 
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*Someof  ihefe  vallies  are  flrikingly  piSurefque.  The 
principal  road  from  Chrilllanu  to  Dtontlieim  leads  for  nearly 
180  Englifh  miles  ihtough  a  continued  valley  of  ibis  kind, 
by  the  fide  of  a  very  fine  river,  which  in  one  part  llretchet 
out  ifilij  the  esienGve  lake  Miofen.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  there  is  not  any  river  in  all  Europe,  the  courfc  of  which 
affords  fuch  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  beautiful  and  Rom 
fccnery.  It  goes  under  ditierent  names  in  different  parts. 
The  verdure  in  the  Norway  vallics  is  peculiarly  foft, 
foliage  of  the  trees  luxuriant,  and  in  fummer  no  traces  appear 
of  a  noriheni  climate. 

^  Memoires  du  Royaume  de  Suede,  table  xvii,  p.  174. 

This 
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This  quantity,  or  ncak  it,  has  in  general  been 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  befide  pork, 
butter,  and  dut^^^^  to  a  confiderable  amount/ 

The  diftillation  of  fpirits  in  Sweden  is  fup- 
pofed  4o  confume  above  400,000  tons  of  grain  ; 
and  when  ,t^is  diftillation  has  been  prohibited 
by  government,  a  variation  in  defed  appears  in 
the  tables  of  importations ;  ^ :  but  no  great  vari- 
ations in  ezccis  are  obfervafaie  to  fiipply  the  de* 
ficiencies  in  yc^rs  of  fcanty  harvtfis,  which,  it 
is  well  known,  occur  frequently.  In  years  the 
moft  abundant,  when  the  diftillation  has  been 
free,  it  is  aflerted,  that  388,000  tuas  have  in  ge- 
neral been  imported/  It  follows  therefore,  that 
the  Swedes  confume  all  the  produce  of  their 
beft  years,  and  nearly  400,000  more ;  and  that 
In  their  ivorft  years  their  conftimpticxi  muft  be 
diminifhed  by  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  in 
their  crops.  The  mafs  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  too  poor,  to  purchafe  nearly  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  corn  at  a  very  advanced  price.  There  is 
no  adequate  encouragement  thcreibre  to  corn 

*  M^moires  da  Royaume  de  Suede,  tablexyii^  o.  f  i,  p.  198. 

^  Id.  tabk  xlii,  p.  418 ;  c.  vi,  p.  2CI.  I  4id  not  find  out 
e3(a£Uy  tbq  meafure  of  the  Swcdifli  tun.  It  is^  rather  Itfs 
than  our  fack,  or  half  quarter. 

Memolres  du  Royaume  de  SuCde,  c.  vi,  p«  loi. 

merchants^ 
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merchants,  to  import  in  great  abundance ;  and 
the  effeiS  of  a  deficiency  of  one  fourth  or  one 
third  in  the  crops  is,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to 
content  himfelf  with  nearly  three  fourths  or 
two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  he  ufed  before, 
and  to  fupply  the  reft  by  the  ufe  of  any  fubfti- 
tutes,  which  ncceflity,  the  mother  of  invention, 
may  faggeft.  I  have  faid  nearly,  becaufe  it  is 
difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  the  importations  ihould 
not  be  fometbing  greater  in  years  of  fcarcity 
than  in  common  years,  though  no  marked  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  appear  in  the  tables  pub- 
liflicd  by  Cantzlaer,  The  greateft  importation, 
according  to  thefe  tables,  was  in  the  year  1 768, 
when  it  amounted  to  590,265  tuns  of  grain;' 
but  even  this  greateft  importation  is  only 
150,000  tuns  above  the  average  wants  of  the 
country ;  and  what  is  this  to  fupply  a  deficiency 
of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  a  crop  ?  The  whole 
importation  is  indeed  in  this  refpedt  trifling. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  at  the  time  that 
Cantzlaer  wrote,  was  about  two  millions  and  a 
half."  He  allows  four  tuns  of  grain  to  a  man," 
Upon  this  fuppofition  the  annual  wants  of 
Sweden  would  be  ten  millions  of  tuns,  and  four 

•  Mcmoire*  da  Rayaamc  de  Suede,  table  xlii,  p,  418. 
''  Id.  ch.  vi,  p.  1S4.  '  Id.  p.  196. 
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or  five  hundred  thoufand  would  gp  but  a  little 
way  in  flipplying  a  deficiency  oi  tWo  millions 
and  a  half,  or  thrc«  tnillions ;  4md  if  we  take 
only  the  difierence  from  the  average  importa- 
tion it  will  appear,  that  the  aifiibnce,  which  the 
Swedes  receive  ftom  importation  in  a  year  of 
icarcity,  is  perfedly  futile. 

The  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things  is, 
that  the  population  of  Sweden  is  in  a  peculiar, 
manner  afife^led  by  every  variation  of  the  fea* 
ions';  and  we  cannot  be  furpriied  at  a  very  cu- 
rious and  inftru6tive  remark  of  M.  Wargentin, 
that  the  regifters  of  Sweden  (how,  that  the 
births,  marriages^  ^^d  deaths  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  harvefts. 
From  the  nine  years  of  which  he  had  given 
tables,  he  inftances  the  following : 

Marriages.      Firths.         Deaths. 

Barren  r  i  y^y       1 8799      81 878      68054 

years.  1 1 753       195^4      H^99     7437^ 
Abundant  r  1 759      23 2 1  o      85579      6z66z 
years.     1 1760      2^$%$      906$$      6ooB3;\ 

Here  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1760  the 
births  were  to  the  deaths  as  15  to  10 ;  but  in 
the  year  1758  only  as  11  to  10.  By  referring 
to  the  enumerations  of  the  population  in  1 757 

*  M^oires  Abreg6s  de  V  Acadjinie  de  Stockfaolai,  p.  39* 

and 
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and  1760,*  which  M.  Wargentin  has  given,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
year  1 760  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  as  1  to  101 ;  in  the  year  1757.  only  as 
I  to  about  124.  The  deaths  in  1760  were  to 
the  whole  population  as  i  to  39;  in  1757  as  i 
to  32,  and  in  1758  as  i  to  31. 

In  fome  obfervations  on  the  Swedifii  regif- 
ters,  M.  Wargentin  fays,  that  in  the  unhealthy 
years  about  i  in  29  have  died  annually,  and  in 
the  healthy  years  i  in  39 ;  and  that  taking  a 
middle  term  the  average  mortality  might  be 
confidercd  at  i  in  36.h  But  this  inference  does 
not  Eppear  to  be j  nil,  as  a  mean  between  29  and 
39  would  give  34  ;  and  indeed  the  tables,  which 
he  has  himfelf  brought  forward,  contradi^  an 
average  mortality  of  i  in  ^6,  and  prove,  that  it 
is  about  f  in  34^. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
-  whole  population  appears  to  be  on  an  average 
nearly  as  i  to  112,  and  to  vary  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  I  to  loi,  and  I  to  124,  according  to 
the  temporary  profpeft  of  a  fupport  for  a  fa- 
mily. Probably  indeed  it  varies  between  much 
greater    citrcmes,    as  the    period    from   which 

* M^moires  Abiiges ds  TAcadumie  de  Stockholm,  p.  ai,  22- 
►Id.  p.  39. 
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thefe  calculations  are  made  is  merely  for  nine 
years. 

In  anotiber  paper,  i/v'hich  M.  Wargentin  ptib* 
fifhed  in  the  fame  coIle£tion,  he  again  remarks, 
that  in  Sweden  the  years  which  are  the  moft 
fiuitful  in  produce  are  the  moft  fruitful  in  chil- 
dren.' 

*    ■ 

If  accurate  ohfenrations  were  made  in  other 
countries,  it  is  highly  probaMe;  that  differences  of 
the  fame  kind  would  appear,  though  not  to  the 
feme  extent.''  With  regard  to  Sweden  they 
dearly  prove,  that  its  population  has  a  rery  fbrong 
tendency  to  increafe ;  and  that  it  is  not  only 
always  ready  to  follow  with  the  grcatefl  alert- 
nefs  any  average  increafe  in  the  means  of  fiib- 
fiflence,  but  that  it  makes  a  flart  forwards  at 
every  temporary  and  occafional  increafe  of  food, 
by  which  means  it  is  continually  going  beyond 
the  average  increafe,  and  is  repreflcd  by  the  pe- 
riodical returns  of  fevere  want,  and  the  difeafes 
arifing  from  it. 

Tet  xlotwithflanding  this  conflant  and  flrik- 

^M^moires  ahr£g6s  de  I'Acad.  de  Stockholm,  p.  31. 

^  This  has  been  confirmed  with  regard  to  England,  by  the 
abftra As  of  parish  feg^rs  which  have  lately- been  publiihed. 
The  years  1795  and  1800  are  marked  by  a  diminution  of 
maniages  and  birdiSy  and  an  increafe  of  deaths. 

ing 
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ing  tendency  to  overflowing  numbers,  ftrange 
to  fay  !  the  government  and  the  political  eco- 
nomifts  of  Sweden  are  continually  calling  out 
for  population,  population.  Cantzlaer  obferves, 
that  the  government,  not  having  the  power  of 
inducing  ilrangers  to  fettle  in  the  country,  or 
of  augmenting  at  pleafure  the  number  of  births, 
has  occupied  itfelf  fmce  '748  in  every  meafure, 
which  appeared  proper  to  increafe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country/  But  fuppofc  that  the  go- 
vernment really  poiTcflcd  the  power  of  inducing 
ftrangers  to  fettle,  or  of  increafing  the  number 
of  births  at  pleafure,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quencc  ?  If  the  ftrangers  were  not  fuch  as  to 
introduce  a  better  fyftem  of  agriculture,  they 
would  either  be  ftarvcd  themfelves,  or  cauft: 
more  of  the  Swedes  to  be  ftarved ;  and  if  the 
yearly  number  of  births  were  confidcrably  in- 
crcafed,  it  appears  to  mc  pcrfeiflly  clear  from 
the  tables  of  M.  Wargentln,  that  the  principal 
effei^  would  be  merely  an  increafe  of  mortality. 
The  aiflual  population  might  perhaps  even  be 
dimlniflied  by  it;  as,  when  epidemics  have  once 
been  generated  by  bad  nourilhment  and  crowded 
houfcs,  they  do  not  always  ftop  w  hen  they  have 
taken  off  the  redundant  population,    but  take 

•M^moircs  tin  Royauine  dc  Sutde,  c.  vi,p.  188. 
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off  with  it  a  part,  and  fometimes  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part,  of  that  which  the  country  might 
be  able  properly  to  fupport. 

In  all  very  northern  climates,  in  which  the 
principal  bufmefs  of  agriculture  muft  neceffarily 
be  comprefTed  into  the  fmall  fpacc  of  a  few 
fummer  months,  it  will  almoft  inevitably  hap- 
pen, that  during  this  period  a  want  of  hands  is 
felt;  but  this  temporary  want  ihould  be  care- 
fully dtftinguiflicd  from  a  real  and  effedual  de- 
mand for  labour,  which  includes  the  power  of 
giving  employment  and  lupport  through  the 
whole  year,  and  not  merely  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  population  of  Sweden  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  its  increafe  will  always  be 
ready  fully  to  anfwer  this  cffet^ual  demand; 
and  a  fupply  beyond  it,  whether  from  ftrangcrs 
or  an  additional  number  of  births,  could  only 
be  produdive  of  mifery. 

It  is  aflerted  by  Swedilh  authors,  that  a  given 
number  of  men  and  of  days  produces  in  Sweden 
only  a  third  part  of  what  is  produced  by  the 
fame  number  of  each  in  fome  other  countries  ;* 
and  heavy  accufations  are  in  confequencc 
brought  againft  the  national  induftry.     Of  the 

^Mcmoircs  tlu  Royaume  de  Sueiic,  (Cantziacr)  ch.  vi, 
p.  191. 
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general  grounds  for  fuch  accufations,  a  Granger 
cannot  be  a  competent  judge  ;  but  m  the  pre- 
fent  inftance  it  appears  to  me  that  more  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  and  foil,  than  to 
an  aiftual  want  of  induftry  in  the  natives.  For 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  their  exertions  are 
ncceflarily  cramped  by  the  feverlty  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  during  the  time  when  they  are  able 
to  engage  in  agricultural  operations,  the  natural 
indifference  of  the  foil,  and  the  extent  of  fur- 
face  required  for  a  given  produce,  inevitably 
employ  a  great  proportional  quantity  of  labour. 
It  is  well  known  in  England,  that  a  farm  of 
large  extent,  confilllng  of  a  poor  foil,  is  worked 
at  a  much  greater  expense  for  the  fame  produce, 
than  a  fmall  one  of  rich  land.  The  natural  po- 
verty of  the  foil  in  Sweden,  generally  fpeaking, 
cannot  be  denied. 

In  a  journey  up  the  weftern  fide  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  in  crcffing  It  from  Norway 
to  Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the  eaftern  coaft 
to  the  paflage  over  to  Finland,  I  confefs  that  1 
faw  fewer  marks  of  a  want  of  national  induftry, 
than  I  Ihould  have  eipeiicd.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge,  I  very  feidom  faw  any  land  uncultivated, 
which  would  have  been  cultivated  in  England ; 
and  I  certainly  faw  many  fpots  of  land  in  til- 

voL.  I.  z  lagc. 
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lage,  which  never  would  have  been  touched 
with  a  plough  here.  Thefe  were  lands  in  which 
every  five  or  ten  yards  there  were  large  ftoncs 
or  rocks,  round  which  the  plough  muft  necef- 
farilv  be  turned  or  be  lifted  over  them  ;  and  the 
one  or  the  other  is  generally  done  according  to 
their  fize.  Tlie  plough  is  very  light,  and  drawn 
by  one  horfe,  and  in  ploughing  among  the 
ftumps  of  the  trees  when  they  are  low,  the  ge- 
neral pradlice  is  to  lift  it  over  them.  The  man 
who  holds  the  plough  docs  this  very  nlmblyj 
with  little  or  no  ftop  to  the  horfe. 

Of  the  value  of  thofe  lands  for  tillage,  which 
are  at  prefent  covered  with  immenfe  forefts,  I 
could  be  no  judge ;  but  both  the  Swedes  and 
the  Norwegians  are  accufed  of  clearing  thefc 
woods  away  too  precipitately,  and  without  pre- 
vioudy  confidcrlng  what  is  likely  to  be  the  real 
value  of  the  land  when  cleared.  The  confc^ 
qucnce  is,  that  for  the  fake  of  one  good  crop  of 
rye,  which  may  always  be  obtained  from  the 
manure  afforded  by  the  allies  of  the  burnt  trees, 
much  growing  timber  is  fumctimes  fpoiled,  and 
the  land  perliaps  afterwards  becomes  almoft  en- 
tirely ufclcfs.  After  the  crop  of  rye  has  been 
obtained,  the  common  praflice  is  to  turn  cattle 
in  upon  the  grafs,  which  may  accidentally  grow 
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Up.  If  the  land  be  naturally  good,  the  feeding 
of  the  cattle  prevents  frefli  firs  from  rifing;  but 
if  it  be  bad,  the  cattle  of  courfc  cannot  remain 
long  in  it,  and  the  feeds,  with  which  every  wind 
is  furchargcd,  fow  the  ground  again  thickly 
with  firs; 

On  obfervirig  many  fpots  of  this  kind  both  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  I  could  not  help  being 
ftruck  with  the  idea,  that,  though  for  ether  rea- 
fons  it  was  very  little  probable,  luch  appcantnces 
certainly  made  it  feem  poflible,  that  thefc  coun- 
tries might  have  been  better  peopled  lurmcrly 
than  at  prefent;  and  that  lands,  which  are  now- 
covered  with  forcfts,  might  have  produced  corn 
a  thoufiihd  years  ago.  Wars,  plagues,  or  that 
greater  depopulator  than  either,  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, might  have  fuddenly  deftroyed  v.t  ex- 
pelled the  greateft  part  of  tlic  inhabitants ;  and 
a  negletl  of  the  land  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  Norway  or  Sweden  vvonid  produce  a  very 
ftrange  difference  in  the  face  of  the  country^ 
But  this  is  merely  an  idea  which  I  could  not 
help  mentioning,  but  which  the  reader  already 
knows  has  not  had  weight  enough  with  mc  to 
make  mc  fuppofc  the  I'ad  in  any  degree  pro- 
bable. 

To  return  to  the  agriculture  of  Sweden.  In- 
z  ^  dependcntly 
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dcpendently  of  any  deficiency  in  the  national 
induftry.  there  arc  certainly  fome  circumftances 
in  the  political  regulation.*  of  the  country,  which 
tend  to  impede  the  natural  progrefs  of  its  cul- 
tivation. There  are  ftill  fome  burdenfome  cor- 
vees  rcmaininjr,  which  the  pofleliors  of  certain 
lands  are  obliged  to  perform  for  the  domains  of 
the  crown.'  The  poftlng  o'f  the  country  is  un- 
doubtedly very  cheap  and  convenient  to  the 
traveller;  but  is  conduiited  in  a  manner  to  oc- 
casion a  great  waflc  of  labour  to  the  farmer, 
both  in  men  and  horfes.  It  is  calculated  by 
the  Swcdilh  economifts,  that  the  labour,  which 
would  be  favcd  by  the  abolition  of  this  fyftem 
alone,  would  produce  annually  300,000  tuns  of 
grain. '■  The  very  great  dillance  of  the  markets 
in  Sweden,  and  the  very  incomplete  divifion  of 
labour,  which  is  alnioft  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  it,  occafion  alio  a  great  wafte  of  time  and 
exertion.  And  if  there  be  no  marked  want  of 
diligtnce  and  adivity  among  the  Swcdifli  pea- 
fants,  there  is  certainly  a  want  of  knowledge  In 
the  bcft  modes  of  regulating  the  ro  ation  of  their 
crops,  and  of  manuring  and  improving  their 
lands.' 

*  McmoJrcs  Ju  Royaumc  dc  Suiide,  ch.  vi,  p.  302. 
"Id.  p.  304.  «ld.  ch.  vi. 
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If  the  government  were  employed  in 
ing  thefe  impediments,  and  in  endeavours  to 
encourage  and  direifl  the  induftry  of  the  far- 
mers, and  circulate  the  bcft  information  on  agri- 
cultural fubjeds,  it  would  do  much  more  for 
the  population  of  the  country,  than  by  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  five  hundred  foundling  hofpitals. 

According  to  Cantzlaer,  the  principal  mea- 
fures  in  which  the  government  had  been  en- 
gaged, for  the  encouragement  of  the  population, 
were  the  eftabiiOiment  of  colleges  of  medicine, 
and  of  lying-in  and  foundling  hofpitals. »  The 
eftablifhment  of  colleges  of  medicine,  for  the 
cure  of  the  poor  gratis,  may,  in  many  cafes,  be 
extremely  beneficial,  and  was  fo  probably  in  the 
particular  clrcumftances  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hofpitals  of  France,  w  hich  have  the 
fame  objed,  may  create  a  doubt  whether  even 
fuch  eftablifhments  are  univerfally  to  be  recom- 
mended. Lying-in  hofpitals,  as  far  as  they  have 
an  effeft,  are  probably  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife ;  as,  according  to  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  generally  conduced,  their  ten- 
dency is  certainly  to  encourage  vice.  Foundling 
hofpitals,  whether  they  attain  their  profellcd 
and  immediate  objcdl  or  not,  are  in  every  view 
'  Memoircs  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  ch.  vi,  p.  1 83. 
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hurtful  to  the  ftatc  ;  but  the  motic  in  which 
they  operate  I  fhall  have  occalion  to  difcufs 
more  particularly  in  another  chapter. 

The  Swedifh  government,  hovscvcr,  has  not 
been  exclufivcly  employed  in  meafures  of  this 
nature.  By  an  cdi»fl  in  1776,  the  commerce  of 
grain  was  rendered  completely  free  throughout 
the  whole  interior  of  the  country  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  province  of  Scania,  which  grows 
more  than  its  confiimption,  exportation  free  of 
every  duty  was  allowed.'  Till  this  period  the 
agriculture  of  the  fouthcrn  provinces  had  been 
checked  by  the  want  of  vent  for  their  grain,  oa 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  traqfport,  and  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  felling  it  to  foreigners 
at  any  price.  The  northern  provinces  are 
ftill  under  fome  difficuhies  in  this  rcfpe^l, 
though  as  they  never  grow  a  quantity  fufficlent 
for  their  confumption,  thefe  difficulties  are  not 
{q  much  felt. ''  It  may  be  obferved,  however, 
in  general,  that  there  is  no  check  n^ore  fatal  to 
improving  cultivation,  than  any  difficulty  in 
the  vent  of  its  produce,  which  prevents  the  far- 
mer from  being  able  to  obtain  in  good  years  a 
price  for  his  corn  not  much  below  the  general 
.  average. 

■  M^moircs  tlu  Jloyaumc  dc  Suttle,  c!i.  vi,  p.  204.     "  Ibid. 

But 
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But  what  perhaps  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  caufe  to  the  incrcafing  population  of 
Sweden  is  the  abolition  ot"  a  law  in  1 748,  which 
limited  the  number  of  pcrfons  to  each  henman 
or  farm.*  The  objed  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been  to  force  the  children  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  undertake  the  clearing  and  cultivation 
of  freih  lands,  by  which  it  was  thought,  that  the 
whole  country  would  be  fooner  improved.  But 
it  appears  from  experience,  that  thefe  children, 
being  without  fiiflicient  funds  for  fuch  under- 
takings, were  obliged  to  feck  their  fortune  in 
fome  other  way,  and  great  numbers,  in  confe- 
quenoe,  are  faid  to  have  emigrated.  A  father, 
may  now,  however,  not  only  divide  his  landed 
property  into  as  many  fliarcs  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per ;  but  thcfe  diviCons  are  particularly  recom- 
mended by  the  government,  and  coniidering 
the  immenfe  fize  of  the  Swcdifli  henmans,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  their  being  cultivated  com- 
pletely by  one  family,  fuch  divifions  muft  in 
every  point  of  view  be  highly  ufcful. 

The  population  in  Sweden  in  1751  was 
2,229,661.''  In  1799,  according  to  an  ac- 
count which  1  received  in  Stockholm  from  pro- 

•Mcmoires  du  Royjume  i!e  Sut^de,  di.  vi.  p.  177. 
^  Id.  p.  184. 
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feflbr  Nicander,  the  fucceflbr  to  M.  Wargentin, 
it  was  3,043,731.  This  is  a  very  confidemblo 
addition  to  the  permanent  population  of  the 
country,  which  has  followed  a  propfn-tirmal  in- 
crcafe  in  the  produce  of  the  {'<■>'{[,  as  the  imports 
of  corn  are  not  greater  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  think,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  on  an  average  vvorie. 

This  increaic,  however,  has  not  gone  forwards 
without  periodical  checks,  which,  if  they  have 
not  for  the  time  entirely  flopped  its  progrefs, 
have  alwayi  retarded  the  rate  of  it.  How  often 
thefe  checks  have  recurred  during  the  laft  50 
I  am  not  furniflied  with  fufficicnt  data 
to  be  able  to  fay,  but  I  can  mention  fomc  of  them. 
From  the  paper  of  M.  Wargentin,*  already  quo- 
ted in  this  chapter,  it  appears,  that  the  years  1 757 
and  1758  were  barren,  and  comparatively  mor- 
tal years,  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  in- 
creafed  importation  of  1768,''  this  would  alfo 
appear  to  be  an  unproduflive  year.  According 
to  the  additional  tables  with  which  M.  War- 
gentin  furnilhed  Dr.  Price,  the  years  1771J, 
1773,    and    1773*    were    particularly   mortal.' 

•  Meiioircs  dc  I'Acadsmie  de  Stockholm,  p.  29, 
^  M^inoircsUiJ  Rovau.i.c  do  Su&lc.  t.ibk  xlii. 
f  Piitc's  Obfcrv.  on  Kcveri,  fay.  vol,  ii,  p.  135. 

The 
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The  year  1789  mult  have  been  very  highly  lb, 
as  in  the  accounts  which  I  recived  iVom  profeflbr 
Nicander,  this  year  alone  materially  affefted  the 
average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1795.  This  proportion, 
including  the  year  1789,  was  100  to  yy;  but 
abftra<Sing  it,  was  100  to  75  ;  which  is  a  great 
difference  for  one  year  to  make  in  an  average  of 
twenty.  To  conclude  the  catalogue,  the  year 
1799,  when  I  was  in  Sweden,  muft  have  been 
a  very  fatal  one.  In  the  provinces  bordering  on 
Norway,  the  peafants  called  it  the  worft  that 
they  had  ever  remembered.  The  cattle  had  all 
fuffered  extremely  during  the  winter,  from  the 
drought  of  the  preceding  year;  and  In  July, 
about  a  month  before  the  harveft,  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  the  people  was  living  upon  tread 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fir,  and  of  dried 
forrel,  abfolutely  without  any  mixture  of  meal 
to  make  it  more  palatable  and  nourifliing.  The 
fallow  looks  and  melancholy  countenances  of 
the  peafants  betrayed  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
their  nourlftiment.  Many  had  died,  but  the 
full  effe(!rts  of  fuch  a  diet  had  not  then  been  felt. 
They  would  probably  appear  afterwards  in  the 
form  of  fome  epidemic  fickncfs. 

The 
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The  patience  with  which  the  lower  claffes  of 
people  in  Sweden  bear  thefe  fcvere  preHures  is 
pcrfedly  aftomfliing,  and  can  only  arife  i'roni 
their  being  left  entirely  to  their  own  refourccs, 
and  from  the  belief  that  they  are  fubmitting 
to  the  great  law  of  neceffity,  and  not  to  the 
caprices  of  their  rulers.  Moft  of  the  married 
labourers,  as  has  bcCn  before  oblcrved,  cultivate 
a  fmall  portion  of  land ;  and  when  from  an 
unfavourable  feafon  their  crops  fail,  or  their 
cattle  die,  they  fee  the  caufe  of  their  want,  and 
bear  it  as  the  vifitation  of  Providence.  Every 
man  will  fubmit  with  becoming  patience  to 
evils,  which  he  believei  to  arife  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature  ;  but  when  the  vanity  and 
miftaken  benevolence  of  the  government,  and 
the  {lighcr  claffes  of  focicty,  have,  by  a  perpetual 
interference  with  the  concerns  of  the  lower 
claffes,  endeavoured  to  pcrluade  them,  that  all 
the  good  which  they  enjoy  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  their  rulers  and  rich  bencfaftors,  it  is 
Tcry  natural,  that  they  ihould  attribute  all  the 
evil  which  they  fuffer  to  the  fame  fources,  and 
patience  under  fuch  circumftances  cannot  rea- 
ibnably  be  expelled.  Though  to  "avoid  ftiU 
greater  evils,    we    may  be  allowed   to   reprefs 

this 


this  impatience  by  force,  it*  it  fhow  itfelf  in 
o%'ert  ads,  yet  the  impatience  ItHf  appears  to 
be  clearly  juftificd  in  this  c.dc ;  and  thoi'e  are 
in  a  great  de'>;rce  anfwerable  for  its  confef^ncnces, 
whofe  conduil  has  tended  evidently  to  encou- 
rage it. 

Though  the  Swedes  had  fiipported  the  fe- 
Tcre  dearth  of  17991  with  cxfraardinary  rcfig- 
nation ;  yet  afterwards  on  an  c6'ic\  of  the  go- 
vernment to  prohibit  the  diilillation  of  fpirits, 
it  is  faid,  that  there  were  cnnlidcrable  commo- 
tions in  the  country.  The  meafure  itlclf  was 
certainly  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  ;  and 
the  manner  in  whic)'-  it  was  received  affords  a 
curious  proof  of  the  different  temper,  with 
which  beopie  bear  an  evil  arillng  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  a  privation  caufcd  by  the  ediiSs  of 
a  government. 

The  fickly  periods  in  Sweden,  which  have 
retarded  the  rate  of  its  increafe  in  population, 
appear  in  general  to  have  arifcn  from  the  un- 
wholcfome  nourifliment,  occafioncd  by  feverc 
want.  And  this  want  has  been  caufcd  by  un- 
favourable leafons,  falling  upon  a  country  which 
>va3  without  any  refervcd  florc,  either  in  itS' 
general  exports,  or  in  the  liberal  divifion  of 
food   to  the  labourer   in   commoit  years ;    and 
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i¥hich  was  therefore  peopled  fully  up  to  its 
produce,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fcanty 
harveft.  Such  a  ftatc  of  things  is  a  clear  proof, 
that  if,  as  fome  of  the  Swedifli  economifts  af- 
icrt,  their  country  ought  to  have  a  population  of 
nine  or  ten  millions,*  they  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  than  to  make  it  produce  food  Ef- 
ficient for  fuch  a  number,  and  they  may  reft  per- 
fectly aiTured,  that  they  will  not  want  mouths 
to  eat  it,  without  the  aiHftance  of  lying-in  and 
foundling  hofpitals. 

Notwithftanding  the  mortal  year  of  1789,  it 
appeared  from  the  accounts  which  I  received 
from  profeflbr  Nicander,  that  the  general  heal- 
thinefs  of  the  country  had  incrcafed.  The 
average  mortality  for  the  twenty  years  ending 
1795  was  I  in  ^y,  inftead  of  i  in  lefs  than  ^^^ 
which  had  been  the  average  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years.  As  the  rate  of  increafe  had 
not  been  accelerated  in  the  twenty  years  end- 
ing in  1795,  the  diminiftied  mortality  muft 
have  been  occaiioned  by  the  increafed  operation 
of  the  preventive  check.  Another  calculation 
which  I  received  from  the  profeflbr,  feemed 
to  confirm  this  fuppofition.     According  to  M, 

*  Memoires  du  Royaume  de  Su^e,  cb.  vi,  p,  196. 

Wargcntin, 
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Wargcntin,  as  quoted  by  Suflmilch,*  5  {land- 
ing marriages  produced  yearly  i  child ;  but  in 
the  latter  period,  the  proportion  of  (landing 
marriages  to  annual  births  was  as  5.Vf  and 
fubftrafting  illegitimate  children,  as  5 A  to  i ; 
a  proof  that  in  the  latter  period  the  marriages 
had  not  been  quite  fo  early  and  fo  prolific. 

■  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol,  i,  c.  vi,  f.  120,  p.  231. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  Checks  t$  Population  in  RuJJta. 

J.  HE  lifts  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  irt 
Rullia,  prefents  luch  cxttaordiilary  rcfults,  that 
it  is  impoflible  not  to  receive  them  with  a  con-* 
iiderable  degree  of  fulpicion ;  at  the  fame  timd 
the  regular  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
coUeded,  and  their  agreement  with  each  otheif 
in:  different  years,  entitle  them  to  attention. 

In  a  paper  prefentcd  in  1768,  by  B.  F,  Her- 
man, to  the  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  and  pub- 
liihed  in  the  Nova  A6ia  Academiay  torn,  h,  a 
comparifon  is  made  of  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  in  the  different  provinces  and  towns 
of  the  cmpire>  and  the  following  proportions 
are  given : 

In  Peterfburgh,  the  births  arc  to  the 

burials,  as  -  -  13   to    10 

In  the  government  of  Mofcow        21  —  10 

Diftrid;  of  Moi'cow    excepting,  the 

town,       -  -  -         zi  — ^10 

Tver,.  -  *  •*         z6  --^  10 

Novogorod, 
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Novogorod,  -  -         20toio» 

PfkovlTc,       -  -  -         23  —  1 

Refan,  -  -  -         20  —   1 

Veronefch,  -  -  29  —   \ 

Archbllhopric  of  Vologda,      -         23  —   1 

Koftroma,    -  -  -         20  —   1 

Archangel,  -  -  13    —    I 

Tobolfk,       -  -  -         21   —   I 

TownofTobolflc,     -  -  13—1 

Reval,  -  -  -         II  —  1 

Vologda,      -  -  -         12  —  1 

Some  of  thefe  proportions  it  will  be  obfcrved 

arc   extraordinarily    high.     In    Veronefch,    for 

inftance,  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly  as 

3  to  I,  which  is  as  great  a  proportion,  1  bcHeve, 

as  ever  was  known  in  America.     The  average 

refult  however  of  thefe  proportions  has  been,  In 

feme  degree,   confirmed  by    fubfcqucnt  obfer- 

vations.     Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  View  of  the  Rul^ 

fian  Empire,   makes  the  general  proportion  of  1 

births  to  burials  throughout  the  whole  country, 

as  225  to  100,'  which  is  2  and  i  to  i  ;  and  this 

proportion  is  taken  from  the  hlls  of  1793.'' 

From  the  number  of  yearly  marriages,  and 
yearly  births,  M.  Herman  draws  the  following 
conclufions : 

•  Vol.  ii,  b.  iii,  p.  162,  *"  Id.  p.  14^. 

In 
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f  childrtiitf 

In  Peterfburgh  one  marriage  yields  4 

In  the  government  of  Mofcow,  about  3 

Tver,        .            .            -            .  3 

Novogorod,            •             -             -  3 
Pfkovlk,                .             -            -3 

Befan,       -            -            -            -  3 

Vcronefch,             -             -             -  4 

Vologda,                -            -             •  4 
Koftroma,              -             -             "3 

Archangel,              -             -             •  4 

Reval,       -            -             -            -  4 

Government  of  Tobolflc,     -            -  4 

Town  of  Tobol£k,  from  1768  to  1778,  3 

•  •  ; from  1779  to  1783,  5 

in  1783,             -  6 

M.  Herman  obferves,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
marriages  in  Ruilia  does  not  exceed  that  of 
other  countries,  though  the  mortality  is  much 
lefi,  as  appears  from  the  following  proportions, 
drawn  from  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  each  government : 

Dies  annually 4 


In  Peterfburgh, 

I    in   28 

In  the  government  of  Mofcow, 

I  —  3« 

DiftriA  of  Mofcow, 

I  —  74 

Tver,        -.            .           . 

I  —  75 

Novogorod 

&>.! 


h  Rafm. 


3ii 

dies  annually! 


—  ?Or 

—  50 

—  79 
-65 

—  59 

—  38I 

—  29 

—  44 

—  32 

—  ^ai 


Novogorod, 

P(kovi, 

Rcfan, 

Veroncfch, 

Archbifhopric  of  Vologda, 

Koftroma, 

Archangel, 

Reval, 

Government  of  Tobolfk, 

TownofTobolfk, 

in  i;33. 

It  may  be  concluded,  Mr.  Herman  iays,  that 
in  the  greateft  number  of  the  Ruffian  provinces 
tha  yearly  mortality  U  i  in  6o.' 

This  average  number  Is  fo  high,  and  fomc  of 
the  proportions  in  the  particular  prorincea  are 
fo  extraordinary,  that  it  is  impofliblc  to  believe 
them  accurate;  They  have  been  nearly  con*  ' 
firmed,  however>  by  fubfequcnt  lifts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tooke,  make  the  general  mor- 
tality in  ail  Rufiia  i  in  58."  But  Mr.  Tooke 
himfelffeems  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  par- 
ticular department  of  the  rcglfters;   and  I  have 

'  Nova  AiSa  Acadcmi*,  tom.iv, 
*  VicW  of  the  RuHun  Empire,  vol.  ii,  b.  iii,  p.  148. 
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fmcc  heard  from  good  authority,  that  there  is 
rcafon  to  bf  Iicvc,  that  the  omiHions  in  the  bu- 
rials are  in  all  the  provinces  much  greater  than 
the  omiffions  in  the  births;  and  confequently 
that  the  very  great  Mcefs  of  births,  and  very 
fmall  mortality,  arc  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  many  children,  particularly 
in  the  Ukraine,  are  privately  interred  by  their 
fathers  without  information  to  the  prieft.  The 
numerous  and  repeated  levies  of  recruits  take 
off  great  numbers,  whdfe  deaths  are  not  record- 
ed. From  the  frequent  emigrations  of  whole 
families  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
the  tranfportation  of  malefadlors  to  Siberia, 
great  numbers  neceffarily  die  on  journics  or  in 
parts  where  no  regular  lifts  arc  kept ;  and  fome 
omiflions  are  attributed  to  the  negledt  of  the 
parifb  priefts,  who  have  an  intereft  in  recording 
the  births  but  not  the  deaths. 

To  thefe  reafons  I  ihould  add,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  each  province  is  probably  eftlmated 
by  the  number  of  boors  belonging  to  each  cftate 
in  it ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  has  leave  to  rcfide  in  the  towns.  Their 
births  therefore  appear  in  the  fwovince,  but  their 
deaths  do  not.  The  aj^arent  mortality  of  the 
towns  is  not  proportlonably  incrcafed  by  this 
emigration,  bccaufc  it  is  cftimated  according  to 

adual 
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aftual  enumeration.  The  bills  of  mortality  in 
the  towns  exprefs  corre^lly  the  numbers  dying 
out  of  n  certain  number  known  to  be  atSually 
prefent  in  thefe  towns ;  but  the  bills  of  mor-. 
tali ty  in  the  provinces,  purporting  to  exprefs  the 
numbers  dying  out  of  the  cftlmated  populatioa 
of  the  province,  do  really  only  exprefs  the  num- 
bers dying  out  of  a  much  fmaller  population, 
becaufe  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ellimated 
population  is  abfent. 

In  Pcterfburg,  it  appeared  by  an  enume- 
ration in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males  was 
126,827,  and  of  females  only  65,619.'  The 
proportion  of  males  was  therefore  very  nearly 
double,  arifmg  from  the  numbers  who  came  to 
the  town  to  earn  their  capitation  tax  leaving 
their  families  in  the  country,  and  from  the  cuf- 
tom  among  the  lords  of  retaining  a  pro'igious 
number  of  their  boors  as  houfehold  fe-.rvants  ia 
Peterfburg  and  Mofcow. 

The  number  of  births  In  proportion  to  the' 
■whole  population  in  Ruffia  is  not  different  from 
a  common  average  in  other  countries,  being 
about  1  In  26.'' 

According  to  the  paper  of  M.  Herman  already 
quoted,  the  proportion  of  boys  dying  within  the 

■  Memoire  par  W,  L,  Krafft,  Nova  A£ta  Academic,  torn.  17. 

*Tooke's  Viewof  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  vv,\i.u\,^.\»,l. 
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firft  year  is  at  Petcr(burg  4,  in  the  govcm- 
riicnt  of  Tobolfk  tV,  in  the  Town  of  Tobolfk^, 
in  the  Archbilhopric  of  Vologda^,  in  No- 
Togorod^V*  in  Voronefch  ^,  in  Archangel!. 
The  very  fmall  mortality  of  infants  in  fome  of 
theft  provinces,  particularly  as  the  calculation 
does  not  feem  to  be  liable  to  much  error,  makes 
the  fmatlnefs  of  the  general  mortality  more  cre- 
dible. In  Sweden,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  proportion  of  infants  which  dies  within 
the  firft  year  is  4-  or  more.* 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  in  Ruffiai 
f  6  the  whole  population  is,  according  to  M.  Her- 
man, in  the  towns  about  i  in  1 00,  and  in  the 
provinces  about  i  in  70  or  80.  According 
to  Mn  Tooke,  in  the  fifteen  governments  of 
which  he  had  lifts,  the  proportion  was  i  in  p^.** 

This  is  not  very  different  from  other  countries. 
In  Peterfburgh  indeed  the  proportion  was  i  in 
140;^  but  this  is  clearly  accounted  for,  by  what 
has  already  been  faid  of  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  the  males  in  comparifon  of  the  females. 

The  regifters  for  the  city  of  Peterfburg  are 
fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  can  be  entirely  depended 

*  Memoires  Abreges  de  rAcademie  de  Stockholm,  p.  7,i. 

**  View  of  RuC  Emp.  vol.  ii,  h,iil,  p.  146. 
'  Memoirc  par  W.   L.  KrafFt,  Nova  A6la   Acadcmia?, 
torn.  iv.  , 

upon; 
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upon ;  and  thcfe  tend  to  prove  the  general  Sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate.  But  there  is  one  iaft 
recorded  in  them,  which  is  diretSly  contrary  to 
what  has  been  obfcrved  in  all  other  countries. 
This  is  a  much  greater  mortaUty  of  female  chii- 
drcn  than  of  male.  In  the  period  from  1781  to 
1785,  of  lo-.o  boys  born  147  only  died  within 
the  firft  year,  but  ot'  the  fame  number  of  ji;irls 
310.'  The  proportion  is  as  10  to  21,  which  is 
inconceivable,  and  muft  indeed  have  been  in 
fome  nieafurc  accidental,  as  in  the  preceding 
periods  the  proportion  was  only  as  10  to  14  ;  but 
even  this  is  very  extraordinary,  as  it  has  been 
generally  remarked,  that  in  every  flage  of  life, 
except  during  the  period  of  childbearing,  the 
mortality  among  females  is  lefs  than  among 
males.  The  climate  of  Sweden  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  different  from  that  of  Ruffia; 
and  M.  Wargcntln  obferves,  with  refpe<fl  to 
the  Swedifh  tables,  that  it  appears  from  them, 
that  the  fmaller  mortality  of  females  is  not 
merely  owing  to  a  more  regular  and  Icfs  labo- 
rious life,  but  is  a  natural  law,  which  operates 
conftantly  from  intancy  to  old  3gc,»  n 

•Mcmoires  par  W.  L.  Krafft,  Nova  Ada  Acad«mi«,tom.ir. 
^Alcmoirei  Abregc!  ie  rAcadcmie  de  Stoektiolm,  p.  zS. 
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According  to  M.  KrafFt/  the  half  of  all  that 
mrc  bom  at  Pctcrfburgh  live  to  25  j  which 
ihows  a  degree  of  healthinefs  in  early  life  very 
unufual  for  fo  l^rge  a  town ;  but  after  twenty, 
a  mortality  much  greater  than  in  any  other 
town  in  Europe  takes  place,  which  is  jufUy  at- 
tributed to  the  immoderate  ufb  of  brandy.^ 
The  moijtality  between  10  and  15  is  fb  fmall, 
that  only  i  in  47  males  and  i  in  29  females 
die  during  this  period.  From  20  to  z$  the 
mortality  is  fo  great,  that  i  in  9  males  and  i  in 
13  females  die.  The  tables  ihow,  that  this  ex*^ 
traordinary  mortality  is  occaiioAcd  principally 
by  pleunfies,  high  fevers,  and  coofumptions. 
Plcurifics  deftroy  ^,  high  fevers  §•,  and  con- 
fumptions  4^,  of  the  whole  population.  The 
three  together  take  off  7  of  all  that  die. 

The  general  mortality  during  the  period  from 
1 78 1  to  1785  .was,  according  to  M.  KrafFt,  i  in 
^7.  In.  a  former  period  it  had  been  i  in  ^^^ 
and  in  a  fubfequent  period,  when  epidemic  dif- 
cafes  pr.evailed,  it  was  i  in  29.*  This  average 
mortality  is  fmall  for  a  large  town ;  but  there 
is  reafon  to  think  from  a  paflT^e  in  M.  KrafFt*s 

*  Nova  A£b  Academiae,  torn.  iv. 
^  Tookc's  View  of  the  RufEaa  Empire,   vol.  ii,  b.  iii, 
p.  155*  fW.p.  151, 
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memoir,'  that  the  deaths  in  the  hofpitals,  the 
prifons,  and  in  the  maijim  des  Enfans  Irmrv/s, 
arc  either  entirely  omittLd,  or  not  given  with 
correflnefs ;  and  undoubtedly  the  infcrtion  of 
thefc  deaths  might  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  apparent  healthinefs  of  the  town. 

In  the  maifon  des  Enfaris  trcuvh  alone  the 
mortality  is  prodigious.  No  regular  lifts  arc 
pubhfhed,  and  verba!  communications  arc  al- 
ways hable  to  fome  uncertainty.  I  cannot 
therefore  rely  upon  the  information,  which  I 
collefted  on  the  fubjcift ;  but  from  the  moft 
careful  inquiries  which  I  could  make  of  the  at- 
tendants at  the  houfe  in  Pcterfburgh,  I  undcr- 
ftood,  that  loo  a  month  was  the  common  ave- 
rage. In  the  preceding  winter,  which  was  the 
winter  of  1788,  it  had  not  been  uncommon  to 
bury  18  a  day.  The  average  number  received 
in  the  day  is  about  10;  and  though  they  arc 
all  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  three  days 
after  they  have  been  in  the  houfe,  yet,  as  many 
of  them  are  brought  in  a  dying  ftate,  the  mor- 
tality muft  necefiarily  be  great.  The  number 
(aid  to  be  received  appears,  indeed,  almoft  in- 
credible ;  but  from  what  1  faw  myfelf,  I  fliould 

*See  a  note  in  Tcoke'i  View  of  RuC.  £inp.  vol.  ii,  b.  lii, 
p.  158. 
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be  inclined  to  believe,  that  both  this  and  tho 
Qiortality  before  mentioned  might  not  be  far 
from  the  truth.  I  was  at  the  houfe  about  noon, 
aod  four  children  had  been  jud:  received,  one  of 
*which  was  evidently  dying,  and  another  did  not 
iccm  as  if  it  would  iQng  fuf  vivc. 

A  pftr^  of  the  houfe  i$  deftincd  ^o  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  lying  ip  hofpjt^l,  where  every  woma^n 
^hat  pomes  is  received,  and.  i^q  queilions  are 
aiked.  The  phildren  which  are  th^is  born  arp 
brought  up  by  nurfes  in  the  houfe,  ^nd  are  nqt 
jfent  into  the  country  like  the  others.  A  mo- 
ther, if  fhe  phoofe  it,  may  perform  the  office  of 
nurfe  to  her  own  child  in  the  houfp,  but  is  not 
permitted  to  take  it  a\y4y  with  h^r.  A  chil^ 
brought  to  the  hpufp  mjjy  ^t  any  time  be  re- 
claimed by  its  parents,  if  they  can  prove  them- 
fclvcs  able  to  fupport  it ;  and  all  the  children 
are  marked  and  numbered  Oji  being  received, 
that  they  may  be  knqwn  and  produped  to  tl\e 
parents,  when  required,  who,  if  tl^ey  cannot  rc;- 
clf  inx  therr^,  are  permitted  to  vifit  th^im. 

The  country  Rurfes.  receive  pqly  tvfo  roubles 
a  month,  which,  as  the  current  paper  rouble  ^s 
fcldom  worth  more  than  half  a  crown,  is  only 
about  fifteen  pence  a  week  ;  yet  the  general  ex- 
penfes  are  faid  to  be  100,000  roubles  a  month. 
The  regular  revenues  belonging  to  the  inftitu- 
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tion  are  not  nearly  equal  to  this  fum ;  but  thp 
government  takes  on  itfclf  the  management  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  confequently  bears  all  the 
additional  expenfcs.  As  children  are  received 
withour  any  limit,  it  is  abfolutcly  nccciTary,  that 
the  expcnfes  fhould  alio  be  unlimited.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  mnfl  dreadful  evils  muft  rcfult 
from  an  unlimited  reception  of  children,  and 
only  a  limited  fund  to  fupport  them.  Such  in- 
ftitutions,  therefore,  if  managed  properly,  that 
is,  if  the  extraordinary  mortality  do  not  prevent 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  expenfe,  cannot  cx- 
ift  long  except  under  the  protcdion  of  a  very 
rich  government;  and  even  under  fuch  protec- 
tion the  period  of  their  failure  cannot  be  very 
diftant. 

At  fix  or  feven  years  old  the  children  who 
have  been  fent  into  tlit  country  return  to  the 
houfe,  where  they  are  taught  all  firts  of  trades, 
and  manual  operations.  The  common  hour*  of 
working  arc  from  6  to  I3,  and  from  2  till  4. 
The  girls  leave  the  hqufc  at  18,  and  the  boys 
at  20  or  31.  When  the  houfe  is  too  full,  fomc 
of  thole  vvhich  have  been  fcnt  into  the  country 
are  not  brought  back. 

The  principal  mortality,  of  courfe,  takes  place 
among  the  infants  who  arc  juft  received,  and 

the 
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the  children  which  arc  brought  up  in  the  houfc  ; 
but  there  is  a  coniidcrable  mortality  among 
thofe  which  are  returned  from  the  country,  and 
are  in  the  firmeft  ftagcs  of  life.  I  was  in  fome 
degree  furprifed  at  hearing  this,  after  having 
been  particularly  ftruck  with  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  neatncft,  cleanlincfs,  and  fwectncfs, 
yhich  appeared  to  prevail  in  every  department* 
The  houfe  itfclf  had  been  a  palace,  and  all  the 
rooms  were  large,  airy,  and  even  elegant.  I 
was  prefent  while  1 80  boys  were  dining.  They 
were  all  drcfled  very  neatly;  the  table-cloth 
was  clean,  and  each  had  a  feparate  napkin  to 
himfelf.  The  provifions  appeared  to  be  extreme- 
ly good,  and  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  dif- 
iigreeable  fmell  in  the  room.  In  th^  dormitories 
there  was  a  feparate  bed  for  each  child;  the 
bcdfteads  were  of  iron  without  teftcr  or  curtains, 
and  the  coverlids  and  fheets  particularly  clean.  , 

This  degree  of  neatnefs,  almoft  inconceivable 
in  a  large  inftitution,  was  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  prcfcnt  emprefs  dowager,  who 
Interefted  herfelf  in  all  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  when  at  Peterfburgh  feldom  paflcd 
a  week  without  infpefting  them  in  perfon.  The 
mortality  which  takes  place  in  fpite  of  all  thefe 
attentions  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  conftitution 

in 
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in  early  youth  cannot  fupport  confinement  and 
■work  for  eight  hours  in  the  day.  1  he  childrca 
had  all  rather  a  pale  and  fickly  countenance,  and 
if  a  judgment  hatl  been  formed  of  the  national 
beauty  from  the  girls  and  buvs  in  this  cftabiifli- 
ment,  it  would  have  been  motl  unfavourable. 

It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  deaths  belonging  to 
this  inftitution  be  omitted,  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  Pcterfburgh  cannot  give  a  reprefcntation  in 
any  degree  near  the  truth  of  the  real  Hate  of 
the  city,  with  rcfpetft  to  healthlnefs.  \t  th9 
fame  time  it  Ihould  be  rccolle(5led,  that  fome  of 
the  obfervations  which  atteft  its  healthinefs, 
fuch  as  the  number  dying  in  a  thoufand,  &c., 
are  not  influenced  by  this  circumOance  ;  unlcft 
indeed  we  fay,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  nearly- 
all  thofe  who  would  find  any  difficulty  in  rear- 
ing their  children  fend  them  to  the  foundling 
hofpital,  and  the  mortality  among  the  children 
of  thofe  who  are  in  caly  circumilanccs,  and  live 
in  comfortable  houfcs  and  airy  fituations,  will 
of  courfe  be  much  Icfs  than  a  general  average 
taken  from  all  that  arc  born. 

The  ntaifon  des  JLnfam  trowves  at  Mofcow  is 
conduced  exadjy  upon  the  lame  principle  as 
that  at  Peterfburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  gives  an 
account  of  the  furpnfing  Ids  of  children,  whici) 
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it  had  fuftaincd  in  twenty  years,  from  the  time 
of  its  firft  cftablilhmcnt  to  the  year  1786.  Oij 
this  occafion  he  obferyes,  that  if  we  knew  prc- 
ciicly  the  number  of  thofe  who  died  immedi- 
ately after  reception,  or  who  brought  in  with 
them  the  germe  of  diflblutipn,  a  fmall  part  only 
of  the  mortality  would  probably  appear  to  be 
fairly  attributable  to  the  foundling  hofpital ;  as 
none  would  be  fo  unreafon^ble  as  to  lay  the 
lofs  of  theic  certain  vidlims  to  death  to  the  ac- 

•  •  • 

count  of  a  philanthropical  inftitution,  which 
enriches  the  country  from  year  to  year  with  ai> 
ever-increafmg  nunibcr  of  healthy,  adlive,  and 
induftf  ipus  burgher?.* 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  greatcf^ 
part  of  this  preniature  mortality  is  clearly  to  be 
attributed  to  thefe  inftitutions,  mifcalled  philan- 
thropical. If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
accounts  which  arc  given  of  the  infant  morta- 
lity in  the  |luflian  towns,  and  provinces,  it 
would  appear  to  be  unufually  fmall.  The  great- 
nefs  of  it  therefore,  at  the  foundling  hpfpitals, 
may  juftly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  inftitution? 
which  encourage  a  mother  to  defert  her  child,  at 
the  very  time  when  of  all  others  it  ftands  moft 
in  need  of  her  foftering  care.   The  frail  tenure  by 

*  View  of  the  Ruflian  Empire,  vol.  ii,  b.  iii,  p.  201. 
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which  an  infant  holds  its  life  will  not  allow  of 
a  remitted  attention,  even  for  a  few  hours- 

The  furprifing  mortality,  which  takes  place  at 
tbefe  two  foundling  hofpitals  of  Petcr/burglr 
and  Mofcow,  which  are  managed  in  the  belt 
poflible  manner,  as  all  who  have  feen  them 
with  one  confcnt  afltrrt,  appears  to  me  incontro- 
vertibly  to  prnve,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  inftl- 
tutions  is  not  calculated  to  anfwcr  the  Immedi- 
ate end  that  they  have  in  view  ;  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  prcfervation  of  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  to  the  ftate,  which  might  otherwifc 
perhaps  pcnih  from  poverty  or  falfc  fhamc.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if  the  children  ^e-^ 
celved  into  thefe  hofpitals  had  been  left  to  the. 
management  of  their  parents,  taking  tlie  chance, 
of  all  the  difficulties  in  which  they  might  ba 
involved,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  thcnx 
would  have  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and. 
have  become  ufcful  members  of  the  ftatc. 

When  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  fubjeft, 
jt  will  appear,  that  thcfc  inftitutions  not  only 
fail  in  their  immediate  obj'jiEl,  but  by  encou- 
raging, in  the  moft  marked  manner,  habits  of 
licentioufncfs,  difcourage  marriage,  and  thus 
weaken  the  main  fpring  of  population.  AU  the 
well-informed  men  with  whom  I  convcrfcd  oi\ 

thi* 
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this  iubjeft  at  Pctcrfburgh  agreed  invariably^ 
that  the  inilitution  had  produced  this  cffeA  in 
a  furprifing  degree.  To  have  a  child  was  con- 
VQered  as  one  of  the  moft  trifling  faults,  which 
a  girl  could  commit.  An  Englifh  merchant  at 
Pctcrfburgh  told  me,  that  a  Ruffian  girl  living  in 
his  family,  under  a  miftrefs  who  was  coniidercd  as 
very  flrid,  had  fent  iix  children  to  the  foundling 
hofpital  without  the  lofs  of  her  place. 

It  ihould  be  obfervcd,  however,  that  generally 
fpeaking  fix  children  are  not  common  in  this 
kind  of  intercourfe.  Where  habits  of  licen« 
tioufneis  prevail,  the  births  are  never  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  as  in 
the  married  (late ;  and  therefore  the  difcourage- 
ment  to  marriage,  arifmg  from  this  licontiouf- 
nefs,  and  the  diminifhed  number  of  births^ 
which  is  the  confequencc  of  it,  will  much  ipore 
than  counterbalance  any  encouragement  to 
marriage  from  the  profpedl  held  out  to  parents 
of  difpofing  of  the  children  which  they  cannot 
fupport. 

Confidering  the  extrordinary  mortality  which 
occurs  in  thefc  inftitutions,  and  the  habits  of 
licentioufnefs  which  they  have  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  create,  it  may  be  faid  perhaps  with 
truth,  that,  if  a  perfon  wifhed  to  check  popu« 
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lation,  and  were  not  folicitous  about  the  means, 
he  could  not  propofe  a  more  effedlual  mcafure, 
than  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fufficient  number  of 
foundling  hofpitals,  u'.limited  in  their  reception 
of  children.  And  with  regard  to  the  moral^^l- 
ings  of  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
they  muft  not  be  very  fenfibly  impaired  by  en- 
couraging mothers  to  defert  their  offspring,  and 
endeavouring  to  teach  them,  that  their  love  for 
their  new-born  infants  is  a  prgudice,  which  it 
is  the  Intercft  of  their  country  to  eradicate.  An 
occafional  child-murder,  from  falfe  fliame,  is 
faved  at  a  very  high  price,  if  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  facrlfice  of  fomc  of  the  bcft  and 
moft  ufeful  feelings  of  the  human  heart  in  a 
great  part  of  the  nation. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  foundling  hofpital* 
attained  their  propofed  end,  the  ilate  of  flavcry 
in  Ruflia  would  perhaps  render  them  more  juf- 
tifiablc  In  that  country  than  in  any  other ;  be* 
caufc  every  child  brought  up  at  the  foundling 
hofpitals  becomes  a  free  citizen,  and  in  this  ca* 
pacity  is  likely  to  be  more  ufeful  to  the  ftat^ 
than  if  it  had  merely  Increafed  the  number  of 
ilavcs  belonging  to  an  Individual  proprietor.  But 
in  countries  not  ficnllarly  circumftanced,  the 
moft  complete  fucceft  in  inftitutions  of  this 
'-^'-  kind 
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kind  would  be  ar  glaring  injufticc  to  other  parti 
of  the  fociety.  The  true  encouragement  to! 
marriage  Is  the  high  price  of  labour,  ajid  an  in* 
creafe  of  employments,  which  require  ;  to  bo 
fuppliedwith  proper  hands;  but  if  the  principal 
part  of  thefc  employments,  apprenticelhips,  &Co 
be  filled  up  by  foundlings,  the  demand  for  la- 
bour among  the  legitimate  part  of  the  fociety 
xnuHt  be  proportionally  diminiihed.  the  difficulty 
of  fupporting  a  family  beincreafed,  and  the  beft 
encouragement  to  marriage  removed. 

Ruflia  has  great  natural  refburces.  Its  pro-^ 
duce  is,  in  its  prefcnt  ftdte,  above  its  confump- 
tion,  and  it  wants  nothing  but  greater  freedom 
of  induflrious  exertion,  and  an  adequate  vent 
for  its  commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  tho 
country^  to  occafion  an  increafe  of  population 
aftonilhingly  rapid.  The  principal  obftacle  toi 
this  is  the  vaflalage,  or  rather  flavery,  of  the 
peafants^  and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  which 
almoft  neceflarily  accompany  fueh  a  ftate.  I'he 
fortune  of  a  Ruffian  nobleman  is  meafured  by 
the  number  of  boors  that  he  poflTeiles,  which  in 
general  are  falcable  like  cattle,  and  not  adfcriptt 
gleba.  His  revenue  aril'cb  from  a  capitation  tax 
on  all  the  males.  When  the  boors  upon  an 
cflate  are  increaiing,  new  divifions  of  land  are 
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made  at  certain  intervals,  and  either  more  is 
taken  into  cultivation,  or  the  old  (hares  arc  fub- 
divided.  Each  family  is  awarded  Inch  a  por- 
tion of  land  as  it  can  properly  cultivate,  and 
will  enable  it  to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  evidently 
the  interell  of  the  boor  not  to  improve  his  lands 
much,  and  appear  to  get  confiderably  more  than 
is  neccflary  to  fupport  his  family  and  pay  the 
poll-tax  ;  becaufe  the  natural  confequence  will 
be,  that  in  the  next  divifion  which  takes  place, 
the  farm  which  he  before  polTelTed  will  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  ot  lupporting  two  families, 
and  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  half  of  it. 
The  indolent  cultivation  that  fuch  a  ftatc  of 
things  nuft  produce  is  eaiily  conceivable.  When 
a  boor  is  deprived  of  much  of  the  land  which 
he  had  before  ufcd,  he  makes  complaints  of  ina- 
bility to  pay  his  tax,  and  demands  permiflion  for 
himfclf  or  his  fens  to  go  and  cam  it  in  the 
towns.  This  permiflion  is  in  general  eagerly 
fought  after,  and  is  granted  without  much  dif- 
ficulty by  the  fcigncurs,  in  confideratlon  of  a 
fmall  incrcafe  of  the  poll-tax.  The  confequence 
is,  that  the  lands  in  the  country  are  left  half- 
cultivated,  and  the  genuine  fpring  of  population 
impaired  in  its  fource. 

A  RuflTian  nobleman  at  Pcterfburgh,  of  whorii 
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laiked  fbtne  queftlons  refpeding  the  manage* 
xnent  of  his  ellate^  told  me,  that  he  never  trou- 
bled himfelf  to  inquire  whether  it  was  properly 
cultivated  or  not,  which  he  feemed  to  confider 
as  a  matter  in  which  he  was  not  in  the  fmallcft 
degree  concerned.  Cela  m  eji  igaU  fays  he,  cela 
me  fait  ni  hien  ni  tnaL  He  gave  his  boors  permif- 
'fion  to  earn  their  tax  how  and  where  they  liked, 
and  as  long  as  he  received  it  he  was  fatif^ 
fied.  But  it  i^  evident,  that  by  this  kind  of  con- 
dud  he  facrificed  the  future  population  of  his 
cftate,  and  the  confequent  future  increafe  of  his 
ft  venues,  to  confiderations  of  indolence  and  pre- 
fent  convenience. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  years  many 
noblemen  have  attended  more  to  the  improve- 
ment and  population  of  their  eftates,  iniligated 
principally  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
emprefs  Catharine,  who  made  the  greatcft  ex- 
ertions to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
Her  immenfe  importations  of  German  fettlers 
not  only  contributed  to  people  her  ftate  with 
free  citizens,  inftead  of  flaves,  but  what  was 
perhaps  of  ftill  more  importance,  to  fet  an  ex- 
ample of  induflry,  and  of  modes  of  direding 
that  induflry,  totally  unknown  to  the  Ruiliau 
peafants. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  exertions  have  been  crowned,  upon  the 
whole,  with  great  fucccfs ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  em- 
prefs,  and  fince,  a  very  confiderable  increafe  of 
cultivation  and  of  population  has  been  going  for- 
ward in  almoit  every  pnrt  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
In  the  year  1 763,  an  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
ple, eftimated  by  the  poll-tax,  gave  a  population 
of  14,726,696  ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  enume- 
ration in  1783  gave  a  population  of  25,677,000, 
which,  if  correct,  ihows  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
creafe; but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  enumeratioa 
in  1783  was  more  corre<9:  and  complete  than 
the  one  in  1763.  Including  the  provinces  not 
fubjetfl  to  the  poll-tax,  the  general  calcula- 
tion for  1763  was  20,000,000,  and  for  1796 
36,000,000'. 

In  a  fubfequent  edition  of  Mr.  Tooke's  View 
of  the  Ruflian  Empire,  a  table  of  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  Greek  church,  is 
given  for  the  year  1 799,  taken  from  a  rcfpeAable 
German  periodical  publication,  and  faithfully  cx- 
traded  from  the  gencrnl  returns  received  by  the 
iynod.  It  contains  all  the  eparchies  except 
Bruzlaw,  which,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties 

■  Tooke's  View  of  the  Ruflian  Eipplre,  vol.  IJ,  book  iii, 
fefl.  i,  p.  1^6,  ct  fcq- 
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attending  a  corred  lift  of  mortality  in  that  epar- 
chy, could  not  hie  infertcd.  The  general  refults 
arc. 

Males*  Females.  Totak. 

Births,     531,015.         460,900.         99^f9^B^ 
Deaths,   ^875,58:2.         z6j^y%oy.        540,389. 

Marriages,  257^5^3* 
Overplus  rMales,       555,435.1  451,525. 

of  births,  LFemalcs,    196,093./ 

To  eftimate  the  population  Mr.  Tooke  mul- 
tiplies the  deaths  by  58.  But  as  this  table  has  the 
appearance  of  being  more  correcft  than  thofe  which 
preceded  it,  and  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  com- 
pared with  the  births  is  greater  in  this  table 
than  in  the  others,  it  is  probable  that  58  is  too 
great  *  multiplier.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  in 
this  table  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly  as 
183  to  100,  the  births  to  marriages  as  385  to 
100,  and  the  deaths  to  the  marriages  as  510  to 
100. 

Thefe  are  all  more  probable  proportions  than 
the  refults  of  the  former  tables. 


CHAP. 
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I  HAVE  dwelt  longer  on  the  northern  ftates  of  , 
Europe  than  their  relative  importance  might,  to  ^ 
fome,  appear  to  demand,  becaiifc  their  internal  ' 
economy  is  in  many  refpe<Ss  effentially  differ-  ' 
cnt  from  our  own,  and  a  perfonal  though  flight 
acquaintance  with  thefe  countries  has  enabled 
me  to  mention  a  few  particulars  which  have  not 
yet  been  before  the  public.  In  the  middle  parts 
of  Europe,  the  divillon  of  labour,  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  employment?,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  differ  fo  little  from  what  is  obfervablc 
in  England,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fcek  for 
the  checks  to  their  population  in  any  peculiarity 
of  liabits  and  manners  fufficiently  marked  to 
admit  of  defcription.  I  Ihall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  dircift  the  reader's  attention  principal^ 
to  fome  inferences  drawn  from  the  lifts  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  different  countries ; 
and  thefe  data  will,  in^many  importanf^ints, 
B  B  3  give 
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give  us  mofc  information  refpecting  their  inter- 
nal  economy  than  we  could  receive  from  the 
moft  obferving  traycUer, 

One  of  the  moft  curious  and  inftraftive  points 
of  vie>y,  in  which  we  can  confider  lifts  of  this 
kind,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dependence  of 
the  marriages  on  the  deaths.     It  has  been  juftly 
Qbferyed  by  Mpntefqui? y,  tjij^t,  wherever  there 
is  a  place  for  two  peribns  to  live  comfortably,  a 
marriage  will  certainly  cnftie:*  but  in  moft  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
their  population,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to 
expert  ai^y  fudden  i^id  great  increafe  in  the 
means  of  fuppprting  a  fan^ily.     The  place  there- 
fore for  the  new  marriage  mvft,  in  general,  be 
made  by  the  diflblution  of  an  old  one ;  and  wc 
find  in  ponfeqyence,  that   except   aft^r   fpme 
great  mortality,  from  whatever  caufe  it  mfiy 
have  proceede^l,  or  ibme  fudden  change  of  policy 
peculiarly  favourable  to  cyltivatiqn  and  trade, 
the  number  pf  annual  marriage^  i%  regulated 
principally  by  the  number  of  annu^  deaths. 
They  reciprocally  influence  ^ach  other,     There 
are  few  fpuptries,  in  which  the  common  people 
have  fo  much  fprefight,  a^  to  defer  marriage  till 
they  have  a  fair  profpept  of  being  able  to  fuppo^t 

*  Efprit  dct  Loix,  Uy^  X3pi,  c»  x^ 
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properly  all  their  children.  Some  of  the  mor- 
tality, therefore,  in  almoll  every  country,  is  forced 
by  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage  ;  and  in 
every  country  a  great  mortality,  whether  ariling 
principally  from  this  caufc,  or  occafioned  bythe 
number  of  great  towns  and  manufaftorics,  and 
the  natural  imhealthincfs  of  the  iituation,  will 
neceifarily  produce  a  great  frequency  of  mar- 
riage. 

A  mofl  ftrlking  exemplification  of  this  obfcr- 
■vation  occurs  in  the  cafe  of  fome  villages  in 
Holland.  Suflmilch  has  calculated  the  mean 
proportion  of  annual  marriages  compared  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  between  i  in  107 
and  I  in  1 13,  in  countries  which  have  not  been 
thinned  by  plagues  or  wars,  or  in  which  there 
is  no  fuddcn  increafe  in  the  means  of  fubfift- 
Cnce.'  And  Crome,  a  later  ftatiftical  writer, 
taking  a  mean  between  i  in  92  and  i  in  152. 
eftimates  the  average  proportion  of  marriages 
to  inhabitants  as  i  to  108."  But  in  the  regif- 
ters  of  22  Dutch  villages,  the  accuracy  of  which, 
according  to  Suflmilch,  there  is  no  reafon  ta 
doubt,  it  appears  that  out  of  6^  perfons  there  is 

'Suflinilch.GotilicheOrdnung,  vo].i,c.iv,  feft.  Ivi,  p.  136. 
''  Crome,  ucber  die  Gr6l&  xia6  Bcvglkcnin^  der  Europ. 
Staaten.  p.  88,  Leipf.  1785. 
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I  annual  nmrriage/  Thb  is  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary deviatipn  frqm  the  mean  proportion.  When 
X  $rft  faw  this  number  mentioned,  not  having 
then  adverted  to  the  mortality  in  thefe  villages, 
I  was  much  aftonifhed ;  and  very  little  fati^fied 
with  SuiTmilch^s  attempt  to  account  for  it,  by 
talking  of  the  great  number  of  trades^  and  the 
various  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  in  Holland  ;^ 
as  it  is  evident,  that  the  country  having  been 
long  in  the  fame  ftate,  there  would  be  no  reafon 
to  expect  any  great  yearly  acceffion  of  new  trades 
and  new  means  of  fubi^llience,  and  the  old  ones 
would  of  courfe  all  be  full.  But  the  difficulty 
was  immediately  folved,  when  it  appeared,  that 
the  mortality  was  between  i  in  22  and  i  in  23/ 
inftead  of  being  i  in  36,  as  is  ufual  when  the 
marriages  are  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  108. 
The  births  and  deaths  were  nearly  equal.  The 
extraordinary  number  of  marriages  was  not 
caufed  by  the  opening  of  any  new  fources  of 
fubfiflence,  and  therefore  produced  no  increafc 

•  SuiTmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i,  c.  iv,  kSt.  Iviii. 
p.  107.  Such  a  proportion  of  marriages  could  not  poffibly  be 
fupplied  in  a  country  like  Holland,  from  the  births  within  the 
territory,  but  muft  be  caufed  principally  by  the  influx  of  fo- 
reigners :  and  it  is  known  that  fuch  an  influx,  before  the  re- 
volution,  was  conftantly  taking  place.  Holland,  indeed,  has 
been  called  the  grave  of  Germany. 

^  Id.  J).  138.  *  Id^c*  ii,  fefl.  xxxvi,  p.  9a. 
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of  population.  It  was  merely  occafioncd  by  the 
rapid  diffolution  of  the  old  marriages  by  death, 
and  the  confequent  vacancy  of  fome  employ- 
ment, by  which  a  family  might  be  fupported. 

It  might  be  a  queftion  in  this  cafe,  whether  the 
too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  that  is,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  population  too  hard  againft  the  limits 
of  fubfiftence,  contributed  moft  to  produce  the 
mortality;  or  the  mortality  occafioned  naturally 
bythe  employments  of  the  people.and  unhealthi- 
nefe  of  the  country,  the  frequency  of  marriage. 
In  the  prcfent  inftance  I  fhould,  without  doubt, 
incline  to  the  latter  fuppofition;  particularly  as 
it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the  com- 
mon people  in  Holland  before  the  revolution 
were,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  good  ftate.  The  great 
mortality  probably  arofe  partly  from  the  natural 
marfliinefs  of  the  foil  and  the  number  of  canals, 
and  partly  from  the  very  great  proportion  of 
the  people  engaged  in  fedentary  occupations, 
pnd  the  very  fmall  number  in  the  healthy  em- 
ployments of  agriculture. 

A  very  curious  and  ftriking  contrail  to  thefe 
Dutch  villages,  tending  to  illuftrate  the  prefent 
fubjeil,  will  be  recollcdled  in  what  was  faid  re- 
fpeding  the  ftate  of  Norway.  In  Norway,  the 
mortality  is  i  in  48,  and  the  marriages  are  1  in 
130.    In  the  Dutch  villages,  the  mortality  i  io 
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23,  and  the  marriages  i  in  64.  The  difference 
both  in  the  marriages  and  deaths  is  above  double. 
They  maintain  their  relative  proportions  in  a 
very  cxaft  manner,  and  fliow  how  much  the 
deaths  and  marriages  mutually  depend  upon 
each  other;  and  that,  except  where  fbme  fudden 
ftart  in  the  agriculture  of  a  country  enlarges  the 
means  of  fubfiflence,  an  increafe  of  marriages 
■will  only  produce  an  increafe  of  mortality,  and 
vice  verfd. 

In  Ruilia  this  fudden  ftart  in  agriculture  has 
in  great  meafure  taken  place ;  and  confequently, 
though  the  mortality  is  very  fmall,yct  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  is  not  fo.  But  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  population  of  Ruflia,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  marriages  remain  the  fame  as  at  prefent, 
the  mortality  will  inevitably  increafe  ;  or  if  the 
mortality  remain  nearly  the  fame,  the  propor-* 
tion  of  marriages  will  diminifh. 

SuiTmilch  has  produced  fome  ftriking  inftan-. 
CCS  of  this  gradual  decreafe  in  the  proportional 
number  of  marriages,  in  the  progrefs  of  a  coun- 
try to  a  fuller  population,  and  a  more  complete 
occupation  pf  all  the  means  of  gaining  a  liveli-* 
hood. 

In  the  town  of  Halle,  in  the  year  1700,  the 
number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  the  whole 
population  as  i  to  77.     During  the  courfe  of 

the 
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the  ^^  following  years,  this  proportion 
gradually,  according  to  SuHrnilch's  calculatioa 
to  I  in  I  Sy*  This  is  a  moft  extraordinarjr  dif- 
ference, and,  if  the  calculation  were  quite  accu- 
rate, would  prove  to  what  a  degree  the  check 
to  marriage  had  operated,  and  how  completely 
it  had  meafured  itfelf  to  the  means  of  fubfift- 
encc.  As  however  the  number  of  people  is 
cftimatcd  by  calculation,  and  not  taken  from 
enumerations,  this  very  great  difference  in  the 
proportions  may  not  be  perfeiflly  corrcft,  or  may 
be  occafioned  in  part  by  other  caufes. 

In  the  town  of  Leipfic,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
annual  marriages  were  to  the  population  as  I  to 
82 :  from  the  year  1741  to  1756,  they  were  as 
1  to  120.'' 

In  Augfburgh,  in  1510,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  populatioti  was  as  i  to  86 ;  la 
1750,  as  I  to  123." 

In  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1 705,  the  proportion 
was  as  1  to  89  ;  in  1745  as  i  to  1 18.'' 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdcburgh,  in  1 700,  the 
proportion  was  as  i  to  87  ;  from  1752  to  1755, 
»s  I  to  125. 

•  Suffmikh,  Gotllichc  Ordnung,  vol.  i,  e.  iv,  fefl.  Ixii, 
p.  134,  '■  Id.  fefl.  Ixiii,  p.  134. 

'  Id.  fe£l.  Ixiv,  p.  134.  *  Id.  Tedt.  Ixv,  p.  135. 
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In  the  principalitj  of  Halberftadt,  in  1690, 
the  proportion  was  as  i  to  88;  in  1756^  as  i 
to  112* 

In  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1 705,  the  pro-* 
portion  was  i  to  83  ;  in  I755f   i  to  100. 

In  the  Churmark  of  Branc^enburgh,  in  1700, 
the  proportion  was  i  to  76;  in  1755,  i  to  108.* 

More  inflances  of  this  kind  might  be  pro* 
duced ;  but  tbefe  are  fufiicient  to  fhow,  that  in 
countries^  where  from  a  fudden  increafe  in  the 
means  of  fubfiilcnce,  ari(ing  either  from  a  great 
previous  mortality,  or  from  improving  cultiva- 
tion and  trade,  room  has  been  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  marriages  much  beyond  thofe  diiTolved 
by  death,  this  additional  number  will  annually 
ifccreafe,  in  proportion  as  all  the  new  employ- 
ments are  filled  up,  and  there  is  no  further  roonx 
ibr  an  incrcaiing  population. 

But  in  countries  which  have  long  been  fully 
peopled,  and  in  which  no  new  iburces  of 
lubfiftencc  arc  opening,  the  marriages,  bding 
regulated  principally  by  the  deaths,  will  gene- 
rally bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  at  one  period  as  at  another. 
And  the  lame  conftancy  will  take  place,  even  in 

•  Suflmilch,  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol,  i,  c.  iv,  fe<St.  Ixxi, 
p.  140. 
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countries  where  there  is  an  annual  increafe  jn 
the  means  ot*  fubfiftence,  provided  this  increafe 
be  uniform  and  permanent.  Suppofing  it  to  be 
fuch,  as  for  half  a  century  to  allow  every  year 
of  a  fixed  proportion  of  marriages  beyond  thofe 
diflbived  by  death,  the  population  would  thea 
be  Increafing,  and  perhaps  rapidly ;  but  It  is 
evident,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  might  remain  the  fame  dur- 
ing the  whole  period. 

This  proportion  Suffmilch  has  endeavoured 
to  afccrtain  in  different  countries  and  different 
fituations.  In  the  villages  of  the  Churmark  of 
Brandenburgh,  l  marriage  out  of  109  perfons 
takes  place  annually ;'  and  the  general  propor- 
tion for  agricultural  villages  he  thinks  may  be 
taken  at  between  i  In  108  and  1  in  115.''  la 
the  fmall  towns  of  the  Churmark,  where  the 
mortality  is  greater,  the  proportion  is  i  to  gS :' 
in  the  Dutch  villages  mentioned  before,  i  to  64 : 
in  Berlin  1  to  110:''  in  Paris  i  to  137.'  Ac- 
cording to  Crome,  in  the  unmarrying  cities  of 
Paris  and  Rome  the  proportion  is  only  i  to  160.' 

All   general   proportions   however,    of  every 

'SutTinilcfi.GottlichcOrJnung,  vol.  i,  civ.  fefl.  Ivi,  p,  135. 

^  Id.  ie€l.  Ixxv,  p.  147.         <  Id.  fc^.  Ix,  p.  129.         >>  Ibid. 

'Id.  fcfl-  ixix,  p.  137.  '  Cromc,  uebcrdJeGrolTt;  uiid 

£«v6lkcrun£  dcr  Europaifclicn  Sl33tcn,  p.  S9. 
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kind^  ihould  be  applied  with  confiderable  catis 
tion^  as  it  feldom  happens^  that  the  increase  of 
food  and  of  population  is  uniform ;  and  when 
the  circumftances  of  a  country  art  varying, 
cither  from  this  caufe,  or  from  any  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  with  rcfpeft  to  prudence 
and  cleanlinefs,  it  is  evident^  that  a  proportion 
which  is  true  at  one  period  will  not  be  fo  at 
anbther. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  lay  down 
rules  on  theie  fubjeds  that  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
ceptions. Generally  fpeaking,  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  an  increaied  facility  i^.  the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  either  from  a 
great  previous  mortality,  or  from  improving  cul- 
tivation and  trade,  wt)uld  produce  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  annual  marriages;  but  this  effedt 
might  not  perhaps  follow.  Suppofing  the  peo- 
ple to  have  been  before  in  a  very  deprefled  ftate, 
and  much  of  the  mortality  to  have  arifen  from 
the  want  of  forefight,  which  ufually  accompanies 
fuch  a  flate,  it  is  poffiblc,  that  the  fudden  im- 
provement of  their  condition  might  give  them 
more  of  a  decent  and  proper  pride  ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  would  be,  that  the  proportional  num^ 
ber  of  marriages  might  remain  nearly  the  fame, 
but  they  would  all  rear  more  of  their  children, 
and  the  additional  population  that  was  wanted 

would 
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would  be  fupplied  by  a  dlminifhcd  mortality, 
inftead  of  an  increased  number  of  births. 
'  la  the  fame  manner,  if  the  population  of  any 
country  had  been  long  ftationary,  and  would  not 
cafily  admit  of  an  incrcafe,  it  is  pofTible,  that  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  from  im- 
proved education,  or  any  other  caufc,  might  di- 
minlih  the  proportional  number  of  marriages; 
but  as  fewer  children  would  be  loft  in  infancy 
from  the  difcafcs  confequent  on  poverty,  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages  would 
be  balanced  by  the  diminlftied  mortality,  and 
tlie  population  would  be  kept  up  to  its  proper 
level  by  a  fmallcr  number  of  births. 

Such  changes  therefore  in  the  habits  of  a 
people  Ihould  evidently  be  taken  into  confidcr- 
ation. 

The  moft  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down 
on  this  fubjc(St  is  perhaps,  that  any  dire£l  en- 
couragements to  marriage  muft  be  accompanied 
by  an  increafed  mortality.  The  natural  ten- 
dency to  marriage  is  in  every  country  fo  great, 
that  without  any  encouragements  whatever 
a  proper  place  for  a  marriage  will  always 
be  filled  up.  Such  encouragements  therefore 
muft  be  either  pcrfedly  futile,  or  produce 
ft  marriage  where  there  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  one;  and  the  confequence  muft  neccffarily 
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be  incrcafed  poverty  and  mortality.  Montef- 
quieu>  in  his  Lettxcs  Perfannes^  fays,  that  in  the 
pafi:  wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  inrolled 
in  the  militia  tempted  a  great  number  of  young 
men  to  marry,  without  the  proper  means  of 
iiipporting  a  family,  and  the  e0e6t  was  the  birth 
of  a  crowd  of  children,  "  que  Ton  cherche  en- 
^^  core  en  France,  et  que  la  misere,  la  famine,  et 
**  les  maladies  en  ont  fait  difparoitre.*" 

After  fo  ftriking  an  illuftration  of  the  necef- 
iary  effects  of  jdiretft  encouragements  to  marriage, 
it  is  perfe<^]y  aftoniihing,  that  in  his  Efprit  des 
Loix  he  ihould  fay,  that  Europe  is  flill  in  a  (late 
to  require  laws,  which  favour  the  propagation  of 
the  human  fpecies.'* 

SufTmilch  adopts  the  fame  ideas;  and  though 
he  contemplates  the  cafe  of  the  number  of  mar- 
riages coming  neceflarily  to  a  ftand,  when  the 
£3od  is  not  capable  of  further  increafe,  and  ex- 
amines fomc  countries  in  which  the  number  of 
contradcd  marriages  is  exadly  mcafured  by  the 
number  diflblved  by  death,  yet  he  ftill  thinks^ 
that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  govern- 
ment to  attend  to  the  number  of  marriages.  He 
cites  the  examples  of  Auguftus  and  Trajan,  and 
thinks,  that  a  prince  or  a  ftatefman  would  really 
merit  the  name  of  father  of  his  people,  if  from  the 

*  LcUre  cxxii,        ^  Efprit  dcs  Loix,  liv.  xxiti^  c.  xxvi. 

proportion 
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proportion  of  i  to  120  or  1 25,  he  could  increale 
the  marriages  to  the  proportion  of  i  to  80  or  90.' 
But  as  it  clearly  appears  from  the  inftancea 
which  he  himfelf  produces,  that  in  countries 
which  have  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled, 
death  is  the  moil  powerful  of  all  the  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  ;  the  prince  or  ft.itel'inan,  who 
Ihould  fuccecd  in  thus  greatly  incrcaimg  the 
number  of  marriages,  might,  perhaps,  dclcrve 
much  more  juftly  the  title  of  deftroyer,  than 
father  of  his  people. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  whole 
population  muft  evidently  depend  principally 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  people  nlarrying 
annually  ;  and  therefore  in  countries  which  will 
not  admit  of  a  great  Increafe  of  population,  muft, 
like  the  marriages,  depend  principally  on  the 
deaths.  Where  an  aftual  decreafc  of  popula- 
tion is  not  taking  place,  the  births  will  always 
fupply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and  ex- 
adlly  fo  much  more  as  the  increafmg  agriculture 
and  trade  of  the  country  will  admit.  In  almolt 
every  part  of  Europe,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
great  plagues,  epidemics,  or  deftrudllve  wars,  with 
which  it  is  occafionally  vlfitcd,  the  births  exceed 

■  SufTmilch,  Goulichc  Oidnang,  vol.  i 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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the  deaths ;  but  as  the  mortality  varies  very 
much  in  different  countries  and  {ituations^  the 
births  will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, though  from  the  excefs  of  births  above 
deaths,  which  mod  countries  can  adniit,  not  in 
the  fame  degree. 

In  39  villages  of  Holland,  where  the  deaths 
are  about  i  in  23»  the  births  are  alfo  about  i  in 
23*.  In  15  villages  round  Paris,  the  births 
bear  the  fame,  or  even  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  whole  population,  on  account  of  a  ftill 
greater  mortality :  the  births  are  i  in  22tV,  and 
the  deaths  the  fame.**  In  the  fmall  towns  of 
Brandenburgh,  which  are  in  an  increafing  itatc, 
the  mortality  is  i  in  29,  and  the  births  i  in 
24A-*^  In  Sweden,  where  the  mortality  is  about 
I  in  ^$,  the  births  are  i  in  zS.^  In  1056  vil- 
lages of  Brandenburgh,  in  which  the  mortality 
is  about  I  in  39  or  40,  the  births  are  about  i 
in  30/  In  Norway,  where  the  mortality  is  i 
in  48,  the  births  are  i  in  34/  In  all  thcfe  in- 
ilances,  the  births  are  evidently  meafured  by  the 
deaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the 

•  Suffmilcli,  GottlichcOrdnung,  vol.i,  c.  vi,  f.cxvi,  p.  225. 
^  Ibid,  and  c.  ii,  f.  xxxvii,  p.  93.  ^  Id.  c.  ii,  f.  xxviii. 

p.  80.  and  c.  vi,  f.  cxvi,  p.  225.       ^  Id.  c.  vi,,  f.  cxvi,  p.  225. 
•  Ibid.  ^  Thaarup's  Statiftik,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 

excefs 
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excefa  of  births,  which  the  ftate  of  each  country 
will  admit.  In  RufTia  this  allowance  muft  be 
great,  as  although  the  mortality  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  only  i  in  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as 
high  as  1  in  26,  owing  to  the  prcfent  rapid  in-* 
creafe  of  the  population. 

Statiftical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  obtmni 
a  general  meafure  of  mortality  for  all  coutitrieS 
taken  together ;  but,  if  fuch  a  meafure  could  bd 
obtained,  I  do  not  fee  what  good  purpofe  it 
could  anfwer.  It  would  be  but  of  little  ufe  in 
afcertaining  the  population  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  in  applying  it 
to  particular  countries  or  particular  places,  we 
might  be  led  into  the  grofleft  errors.  When 
the  mortality  of  the  human  race,  in  ditferent 
countries  and  different  Ctuatlons,  varies  fo  much 
as  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  60,  no  general  average 
could  be  ufed  with  fafety  in  a  particular  cafe, 
without  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  circumftances 
of  the  country,  tvith  rcfpeifl  to  the  nuinbef  of 
towns,  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  hcalthi- 
ncfs  of  the  fituatlon,  as  would  probably  fuper* 
fede  the  neceffity  of  refortlng  to  any  general 
proportion,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
proportion  fuited  to  the  country. 

There  is  one  leading  circumftance  however 
rjtriii,:  c  c  z  affc<5l!ng 
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aficAing  the  mortality  of  countries,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  very  general,  and  which  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  completely  open  to  obfervation. 
This  is  the  number  of  towns,  and  the  propor* 
tion  of  town  to  country  inhabitants.     The  un- 
favourable effeifls  of  clofe  habitations,  and  fe- 
dentary  employments,  on  the  health,  are  univer- 
ial ;  and  therefore  on  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  this  manner,  compared  with  the  number 
employed  in  agriculture,  will  much  depend  the 
general  mortality  of  the  (late.     Upon  this  prin- 
ciple it  has  been  calculated,  that  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  the  towns  to  thofe  in 
the  country  is  as  i  to  3,  then  the  mortality  is 
about  I  in  36 :  which  rifes  to  i  in  35,  or  i  in 
33,  when  the  proportion  of  townfmen  to  vil- 
lagers is  ^  to  5,  or  3  to  7 ;  and  falls  below  i  in 
36,  when  this  proportion  is  z  to  7,  or  i  to  4. 
On  thefe  grounds  the  mortality  in  Pruffia  is  i 
in  38  ;  in  Pomerania,  i  in  ^yj^ ;  in  the  Neu- 
mark,  i  in  37 ;  in  the  Churmark,  i  in  35  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  lifts  for  1756/ 

The  ncareftx  average  meafure  of  mortality  for 
all  countries,  taking  towns  and  villages  together, 
is,  according  to  Suflmilch,  i  in  36.**  But  Crome 

•  Suflmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  iii,  p.  5o. 
**  Vol.  i,  c.  ii,  f.  XXXV,  p.  91. 

thinks 
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thinks  that  this  meafure,  though  it  might  pof-' 
libly  have  fuited  the  time  at  which  Suffmilch 
wrote,  is  not  correft  at  prefent,  when  iti  moft 
of  the  ftates  of  Europe  both  the  number  and 
the  fize  of  towns  have  increafed.'     He  feems 
to  be  of  opinion  indeed,  that  this  mortaUty  was 
rather  below  the  truth  in  SuiTmilch's  time,  and 
that  now  i  in  30  would  be  found  to  be  nearer, 
the  average  meafure.     It  is  not  improbable,  thafe  J 
Suffmilch's  proportion  is  too  fmall,  as  he  had  a 
little  tendency,  witli  many  other  ftatiflical  writ- 
ers, to  throw  out  of  his  calculations  epidemic     _ 
years  ;  but  Cromc  has  not  advanced  proofs  iiif-f  ^^ 
ficient  to  cftablilh  a  general  meafure  of  morta-' 
lity  in  oppofition  to  that  propofed  by  Suffmilch. 
He  quotes  Bufching,   who  ilatfcs  the  mortality 
of  the  whole  Pruffian  monarchy  to  be  i  in  30.^  ^^ 
But  it  appears,  that  this  inference  was  drawn*  ^H 
from  lifts  for  only  three  years,  a  period  much 
too  Ihort    to    determine  any    general  average. 
This  proportion,  for  the  Pruflian  monarchy,  is 
indeed    completely  contradifted  by  fubfequent 
obfervations  mentioned  by  Crome.     According 

•  Cromc,  iibcr  Jic  GroITe  .ind  Bcvolkerung  der  Europaif-^ 
chen  Suaten,  p.  116. 

*■  Croinr,    iiber  die   Bevolkeruiio  der  Europcifch. 
p.  118. 

c  c  3 
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to  lifts  for  five  years,  ending  in  i  yS^,  the  mor- 
tality was  only  i  in  37/  During  the  fanae  pe- 
riods, the  births  were  to  the  deaths  as  131  to  loo. 
In  Sileiia  the  mortality  from  1781  to  1784  was 
I  in  30 ;  and  the  births  to  deaths  as  i:s8  to  100. 
In  Gelderland  the  mortality  from  *  i  yyS  to  1 78 1 
was  I  may,  and  the  births  i  in  z6.  Thefe  are 
tiie  two  provinces  of  the  monarchy  in  which 
the  mortality  is  the  greateft.  In  fome  others  it 
is  vejy  fmall.  From  1 781  to  1784  the  average 
mortality  in  Neufchatel  and  Ballengin  was 
only  I  in  44,  and  the  births  i  in  31.  In  the 
principality  of  Halbcrftadtz^  from  1778  to  1784, 
the  mortality  was  flill  lefs,  being  only  i  in  45 
or  46,  and  the  proportion  of  births  ^o  deaths 

137  to   100.*" 

^  The  general  conclufion  that  Crome  draws  is, 
that  the  flates  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  claflcs,  -to  which  a  different  meafure  of 
mortality  ought  to  be  applied.  In  the  richeft 
and  moft  populous  ftates,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  fo  high  a  proportion  as  i  to  3, 
the  mortality  may  be  taken  as  i  in  30.  In 
thofe  countries  which  are  in  a  middle  ilate 
with  regard  to  population  ajqd  cultivation,  the 

^  Cromc,   iJber  die  Bevolkerung  der  Europaifch.   Staati* 
p.  120.  ^  Id.  p.  122.  . 

mortality 
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mortality  may  be  confidered  as  i  in  32.  And 
in  the  thinly- peopled  northern  ftates,  Suflmilch's 
proportion  of  i  in  ^6  may  be  applied/ 

Thefc  proportions  fecm  tcf  make  the  general 
mortality  too  great,  even  after  allowing  epide- 
mic years  to  have  their  full  cffeft  in  the  calcu- 
lations. The  improved  habits  of  cleanlinefs, 
v?hich  appear  to  have  prevailed  of  late  years  ip 
moft  of  the  towns  of  Europe,  have  probably,  in 

point  of  falubrity,  more  than  counterbalanced 

•    .  j»    •  *  •  '^ 

their  increafed  fize. 

■ » 

*  Crome's  Europaifchen  Staaten,  p.  127.  , 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  th$  Chetks  t$  P^fulaiUn  in  Swmirknd. 

X  HE  (ituation  of  Switzerland  is  in  many  xt^ 
ipcdls  fo  different  from  the  other  ftates  of  Eu» 
rope ;  and  fomp  of  the  fafts  that  have  been  coU 
leAed  refpeding  it  are  fo  curious^  and  tend  fo 
lirongly  to  llluftrate  the  general  principles  of 
this  work,  that  it  fecms  to  merit  4  feparate.cop- 
fideration. 

About  35  or  4.0  years  ago,  a  great  and  fudden 
plarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Switzerland, 
rcfpcding  the  depopulation  of  the  country ;  and 
the  tranfaftions  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Berne,  which  had  been  eftabliihed  -fomc  years 
before,  were  crowded  with  papers  deploring  the 
decay  of  induftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  total 
want  of  people.  The  greater  part  of  thefe 
writers  confidered  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  as  a  faft  fo  obvious,  as  not  to  require 
pypof.     They  employed  thcmfclves,    therefore, 

chiefly 
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chiefly  in  propofing  remedies,  and  among  others, 
the  importation  of  midwives,  the  eftablilhmcnt 
of"  foundhng  hofpltals,  the  portioning  of*  young 
virgins,  the  prevention  of  emigration,  and  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  fettlers/ 

A  paper  containing  very  valuable  materials 
was,  however,  about  this  time  pubhihcd  by  a 
Monf.  Muret,  miniftcr  of  Vevey,  who,  before 
he  proceeded  to  point  out  remedies,  thought  it 
necefiary  to  fubflantiate  the  exiilence  of  the 
evil.  He  made  a  very  laborious  and  careful 
rciearch  into  the  reglftcrs  of  dltFerent  parllhes, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  firft  eftabllihment,  and 
compared  the  number  of  births,  which  had  taken 
place  during  three  different  periods  of  70  years 
each,  the  iirft  ending  in  1620,  the  fccond  in 
i6go,  and  the  third  in  1760/  Finding,  upon 
this  comparlJbn,  that  the  number  of  births  was 
rather  lefs  in  the  fecond  than  in  the  firft  period, 
(and  by  the  help  of  fuppofing  fome  omifBons  In 
the  fecond  period,  and  fome  redundances  in  the 
third,)  that  the  number  of  births  In  the  third 
was  alfo  lefs  than  in  the  fecond,  he  confidered 
the  evidence  for  a  continued  depopulation   of 

'  See  the  different  Memoirs  for  the  year  1766. 
'■  Mdmoires,   &c.  par    la  Sociele    Ecoiiomic]ue  Je  Berne.    ' 
Aniite  1 766,  premiere  partie,  p.  1  j  ct  feq.  o£lavo.  Beruf. 

the 
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the  country  from  the  year   1550  as  incontro- 
vertible. 

Admitting  all  the  premifes,  the  conclusion  is 
not  perhaps  fo  certain^  as  he  imagined  it  to  be  : 
and  from  other  fafts  which  appear  in  hb  me- 
moir,  I  am  ftrongly  difpoled  to  believe,  that 
Switzerland,  during  this  period,  came  under  the 
cafe  fuppofed  in  the  lafl  chapter ;  and  that  the 
improving  habits  of  the  people  with  rcfpeA  to 
prudence,  cleanlrnefs,  &c.,  had  added  gradually 
to  the  general  hcalthinefs  of  the  country^  and 
by  enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  children,  had  furnifh- 
ed  the  requifite  increafe  of  po|>ulation  with  a 
fmaller  number  of  births.  Of  courfe,  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  births  to  the  whole  population, 
in  the  latter  period,  would  be  Icfs  than  in'the 
former. 

..  From  accurate  calculations  of  M.  Muret,  it 
appears,  that  during  the  lafl  period  the  morta- 
lity was  extraordinarily  finall,  and  the  proportion 
of  children  reared  from  infancy  to  puberty  ex- 
traordinarily great.  *  In  the  former  periods,  this 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  fame  degree." 
M.  Muret  himfelf  obfcrves,  that  "  The  ancient 

*  Memoircs,  &c.  par  la  Soci'jti  Economique  de  Bcrnc, 
^able  *5ii,  p.  ;20.     Anivc  1766. 

**  depopu-* 
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'<  depopulation  of  the  country  was  to  be  attri-- 
"  buted  to  the  frequent  plagues,  which,  in  for-- 
"  mer  times,  dcfolated  it ;"  and  adds,  "  if  it 
"  could  fupport  itfclf,  notwithftandlng  the  fre-, 
"  quency  of  fo  dreadful  an  evil,  it  is  a  proof  of] 
"  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  cer-?- 
"  tain  refources  which-  the  country  could  fur— 
"  nifli,  for  a  prompt  recovery  of  its  popula- 
"  tion."*  He  ncglefts  to  fupply  this  obfcrvation 
as  he  ought,  and  forgets  that  fucli  a  prompt  re- 
peopling  could  not  take  place  without  an  unufual 
increafc  of  births,  and  that  to  enable  a  country 
to  fupport  itfelf  againft  fuch  a  fource  of  deftruc- 
tion,  a  greater  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole 
population  would  be  neceflary  thanatothertimes. 

In  one  of  his  tables  he  gives  a  lift  of  all  the 
plagues  that  had  prevailed  in  Switzerland,  froni; 
which  it  appears,  that  this  dreadful  fcourge  de?" 
Iblated  the  country,  at  (hort  intervals,  during 
the  whole  of  the  firil  period,  and  extended  its 
occafional  ravages  to  within  Z2  years  of  the  ter-^; 
mination  of  the  fecond.  "■  ,, 

It  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  of  proba-f f 
bility  to  fuppofe,  that,  during  the  frequent  prc-j 
valence  of  this  difordcr,  the  country  could  bo; 

"Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societc  Ecoii.  de  Renie.  Anin'e 
J766,  prcini.'rc  partic,  p.  22,.  ^  IJ,  table  iv,  p.  aa. 
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particularly  hefdtby,  and  the  general  mor- 
tality extremely  fmall.  Let  tis  fuppofe  it  to 
have  been  fuch  as  at  prefent  takes  place  in 
many  other  countries,  "vvhich  are  exempt  from 
this  calamity,  about  i  in  32>  inftead  df  i  in  45, 
as  in  the  laft  period.  The  Inrths  would  of 
courfe  keep  their  relative  proportion,  and  inftetd 
of  I  in  3$/  be  about  i  in  26.  In  eftimadng 
the  population  of  the  country  by  the  births^  we 
ihould  thus  have  two  very  different  nmldpliers 
fyt  the  different  periods ;  and  though  the  abib- 
lute  number  of  births  might  be  greater  in  the 
firft  period,  yet  the  faA  would  by  no  means 
imply  a  greater  population. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  fum  of  the  births 
in  1 7  parifhes,  during  the  firft  70  years,  is  given 
as  49,860,  which  annually  would  be  about  712, 
This,  multiplied  by  2,6,  would  indicate  a  popu- 
lation of  18,51:2.  In  the  laft  period,  the  fum 
of  the  births  is  given  43,910,*  which  will  be 
about  626  annually.  This,  multiplied  by  ^6, 
will  indicate  a  population  of  7,2^5^61  and  if  the 
multipliers  be  juft,  it  will  thus  appear,  that  in- 
ftead  of  the  decreafe  which  was  intended  to  be 
proved,  there  had  been  a  confiderable  increafe. 

»  M^moircs,  Sec.  ||par  la  Soci'te  Econ.  dc  Berne.   Annec 
J766,  premiere  partie,  table  i,  p.  2f .  **Id.  p.  16. 
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That  I  have  not  eftimatcd  the  mortaUty  too 
high  during  the  firft  period,  I  have  many  rea- 
fons  for  fuppofing,  particularly  a  calculation  re- 
fpedling  the  neighbouring  town  of  Geneva,  in 
which  it  appears,  that  in  the  i6th  century,  the 
probability  of  life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of 
the  born  live,  was  only  4' 883,  rather  lefs  than 
four  years  and  -iVths ;  and  the  mean  life  1 8-5 1  r, 
about  18  years  and  a  half.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  probability  of  life  was  ivSay,  above  , 
II  years  and  a  half;  the  mean  life  23'358.  In 
the  15th  century,  the  probability  of  life  had  in- 
crcafed  to  27-183,  27  years  and  nearly  a  fifth, 
and  the  mean  life  to  32  years  and  a  fifth.' 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  diminution  of 
mortality,  of  the  fame  kind,  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  fame  degree,  ihould  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland ;  and  we  know  from  the  rcgii^ 
tcrs  of  other  countries,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  that  a  greater  mortality  naturally  pro- 
duces a  greater  proportion  of  births. 

Of  this  dependence  of  the  births  on  the  deaths 
M.  Muret  himfelf  produces  many  inftances ; 
but  not  being  aware  of  the  true  principle  of  po- 

*Sce  a  paper  in  the  Bib!iolhc<^uc  Britanniqtie,  publifhcJ  dt 
Geneva,  lom.  iv,  p.  328. 
ima.  pulation, 
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pulation^  they  only  ferve  to  aftoniih  hifn^  and 
he  does  not  apply  them. 

Speaking  of  the  want  of  fruitfulueis  in  the 
Swiis  women,  he  fays,  that  Praffia,  Branden- 
burgh,  Sweden,  France,  and  indeed  every  coun- 
try, the  regiilers  of  which  he  had  ieen,  give  a 
greater  proportion  of  baptifms  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  than  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where 
this  proportion  is  only  as  i  to  36/  He  adds, 
that  from  calculations  lately  made  in  the  Lyo- 
nois^  it  appeared,  that  in  Lyons  itfelf,  the  pro- 
portion of  baptifms  was  i  in  j^S,  in  the  fmall 
towns  I  in  25,  and  in  the  parifhes  i  in  23  or  24. 
What  a  prodigious  difference,  he  exclaims,  be- 
tween the  Lyonois  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
where  the  moft  favourable  proportion,  and  that 
only  in  two  fmall  pariihes  of  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity, is  not  above  i  in  26,  and  in  many 
parifhes,  it  is  confiderably  Icfs  than  i  in  40 !  ^ 
The  fame  difference,  he  remarks,  takes  place  in 
the  mean  life.  In  the  Lyonois  .it  is  a  little  above 
:j5  years,  while  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  the  loweft 
mean  life,  and  that  only  in  a  iingle  marihy  and 
unhealthy  parifti,  is  39!  years,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  above  45  years.  *^ 

*  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  Berne.     Ann6c 
1766,  prcmii^rc  partic,  p.  47,  48.  ^  Id.  p.  48#  *  Ibid. 
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'*  But  whence  comes  it,"  he  fays,  "  that  the 
"  country  where  children  clcape  the  beft  from 
"  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and  where  the  mean 
"  life,  in  whatever  way  the  calculation  is  made, 
"  is  higher  than  in  any  other,  fliould  be  pre- 
"  cifely  that  In  which  the  fecundity  is  the 
"  froalleft  ?  How  comes  it  again,  that  of  all  our 
"  parifhes,  the  one  which  gives  the  mean  life 
"  the  higheft  fliould  alfo  be  the  one  where 
"  the  tendency  to  increafe  is  the  fmalleft  ? 

"  To.  refolve  this  queftion,  I  will  hazard  a 
"  conje(Jlure,  which,  however,  I  give  only  as 
"  fuch.  Is  it  not,  that  in  order  to  maintain  in 
"  all  places  the  proper  equilibrium  of  popula- 
"  lation,  God  has  wifely  ordered  things  in  fuch 
"  a  manner,  as  that  the  force  of  life  in  each 
"  country  fliould  be  in  the  inverfc  ratio  of  its 
"  fecundity.* 

"  In  fa(S,  experience  verifies  my  conjc<flure. 
"  Leyzln  (a  village  in  the  Alps)  with  a  popula-  I 
*'  lation  of  400  pcrfons,  produces  but  a  little  above 
"  eight  children  a  year.  The  Pajs  de  Vaud,  in 
"  general,  in  proportion  to  the  fame  number  of 
"inhabitants  produces  11,  and  the  Lyonois 
"  16.     But  if  it  haj^en,  that  at  the  age  of  30 

'  Miinoires,  &c.  par  la  Societc  F.con.  dc  Bcnic.  Anncc 
t;66,  premiere  partic,  p.  48.  ci  k<^. 
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years^  the  8^  the  ii,  and  the  16^  are  reduced 
to  the  fame  number,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  force  of  life  gives  in  one  place,  what  fe- 
cundity does  in  another.  And  thus  the  mofl 
healthy  countries,  having  lefs  5;cundity,  will 
not  overpcople  themfclvcs,  and  the  unhealthy 
countries,  by  their  extraordinary  fecundity, 
will  be  able  to  fuilain  their  population/' 
We  may  judge  of  the  furpfife  of  M.  Muret, 
at  finding  from  the  regifters,  that  the  moft 
healthy  people  were  the  leaft  prolific,  by  his 
betaking  himfelf  to  a  miracle,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  it.  But  the  nodus  does  not  feem,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  to  be  worthy  of  fuch  an 
interference.  The  faft  may  be  accounted  for, 
without  rcforting  to  fo  ftrange  a  fuppofition,  as 
that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  women  Ihould  vary  in- 
vcrfely  as  their  health. 

There  is  certainly  9  confiderable  difference  in 
the  healthincfs  of  different  countries,  arifing 
partly  from  the  foil  and  fituation,  and  partly 
from  the  habits  and  employment  of  the  people. 
When,  from  thefe  or  any  other  caufes  whatever, 
a  great  mortality  takes  place,  a  proportional 
number  of  births  immediately  enfues,  owing 
both  to  the  greater  number  of  yearly  marriages, 
from  the  increafed  demand  for  labour,  and  the 

greater 
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greater  fecundity  of  each  marriage,  from  being 
contraAcd  at  an  earlier,  and  naturally  a  mortt 
prolific  age. 

On  the  contrary,  when  from  oppofite  caulci 
the  healthinefs  of  any  country  or  parifh  is  ex- 
traordinarily great ;  if,  from  the  habits  of  the 
people,  no  vent  fqr  an  overflowing  population 
be  found  in  emigration,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
the  preventive  check  will  be  forced  fo  ftrongly 
on  their  attention,  that  they  muft  adopt  it  Of 
itarve ;  and  confequently  the  marriages  being 
Tcry  late,  the  number  annually  contracted  will 
not  only  be  fmatl  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
but  each  individual  marriage  will  naturally  be 
lefs  prolific. 

In  the  parifti  of  Leyzin,  noticed  by  M.  Muret, 
all  thefe  circumftances  appear  to  have  been 
combined  in  an  unufual  degree.  Its  fituation 
in  the  Alps,  but  yet  not  too  high,  gave  it  pro- 
bably the  moft  pure  and  falubrious  air;  and 
the  employments  of  the  people,  being  all  pal^ 
toral,  were  confequently  of  the  moft  healthy 
nature.  From  the  calculations  of  M.  Muret, 
the  accuracy  of  which  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  the  probability  of  life  in  this  parifli  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  extraordinarily  high  as  6i  years.' 

•Mumoires  par  la  SociStc  Ecoo,  dc  Berne.  AniiSe  i']6Gf 
(able  V,  p.  64. 
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And  the  average  number  of  the  births  being 
for  a  period  of  30  years  almoft  accurately  equal 
to  the  number  of  deaths"  clearly  proved,  that" 
the  habits  of  the  people  had  not  led  them  to 
emigrate,  and  that  the  refourccs  of  the  parifli 
for  the  fupport  of  population  had  remained 
nearly  ftationary.  We  are  warranted  therefore 
in  concluding,  that  the  pafturcs  were  limited, 
and  could  not  eafily  be  increalcd  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  The  number  of  cattle,  which 
could  be  kept  upon  them,  would  of  courfc  be 
limited ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  the  number 
of  pcrfons  required  for  the  care  of  thcfc  cattle. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  how  would  it  be 
poffible  for  the  young  men,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  puberty,  to  leave  their  fathers'  houfes 
and  marry,  till  an  employment  of  herdfman, 
dairy-man,  or  fomethlng  of  the  kind,  became 
vacant  by  death  ?  And  as,  from  the  extreme 
healthinefs  of  the  people,  this  miift  happen  very 
flowly.  it  is  evident,  that  the  majority  of  them 
muft  wait  during  a  great  part  of  their  youth  in 
their  bachelor  ftate,  or  run  the  moft  obvloui 
rifk  of  flarving  themfelves  and  their  families. 
The  cafe  is  ftill  ftronger  than  in  Norway,  and 
•  M^moirci  par  la  Society  Econ.  dc  Bcrnc  Annie.  1766, 
uUe  i,  p.  15. 
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receives  a  particular  preclfion  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  births  and  deaths  being  fo  near!/ 
equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  larger  family 
than  ufual,  the  tendency  of  it  would  be  rather 
to  decreafe  than  incrcafe  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. He  might  perhaps  with  economy  be 
juft  able  to  fupport  them  all  at  home,  though 
he  could  not  probably  find  adequate  employ- 
ment for  them  on  his  fmall  property ;  but  it 
would  evidently  be  long  before  they  could  quit 
him,  and  the  firft  marriage  among  the  fons 
would  probably  be  after  the  death  of  the  father; 
whereas,  if  he  had  had  only  two  children,  one  of 
them  might  perhaps  have  married  without  leav- 
ing the  parental  roof,  and  the  other  on  the 
death  of  the  father.  It  may  be  faid  perhaps  in 
general,  that  the  abfence  or  prcfencc  of  four 
grown-up  unmarried  people  will  make  the  dif- 
ference of  there  being  room,  or  not,  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  another  marriage  and  a  frefil 
family. 

As  the  marriages  in  this  panfh  would,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  very  late,  and  yet  from  the 
extreme  hcalthinefs  ot  the  firuation  be  very 
flowly  diflblved  by  the  defith  of  either  of  the 
particS)  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
o  D  3  of 
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of  the  fubfifting  marriages  would  be  among  per- 
ibns  fb  far  advanced  in  life,  that  moil  of  the 
women  would  have  ccafed  to  bear  children; 
and  in  confcqucnce  the  whole  number  of  fub- 
fifting marriages  was  found  to  be  to  the  number 
of  annual  births  in  the  very  unufual  proportion 
of  1 2  to  I .  The  births  were  only  about  a  49th 
part  of  the  population ;  and  the  number  of  per- 
fons  above  iixteen  was  to  the  number  below 
that  age  nearly  as  3  to  1/ 

As  a  contraft  to  this  parifh,  and  a  proof  how 
little  the  number  of  births  can  be  depended 
upon  for  an  eftimate  of  population,  M.  Muret 
produces  the  parilh  of  St.  Cergue  in  the  Jura, 
in  which  the  fubfifting  marriages  were  to  the 
annual  births  only  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  i, 
the  births  were  a  56th  part  of  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  perfons  above  and  below  fix- 
teen  juft  equal.  ^ 

Judging  of  the  population  of  thefe  parifli'es 
from  the  proportion  of  their  annual  births,  it 
would  appear,  he  fays,  that  Leyzin  did  not  ex- 
ceed St.  Cergue  by  above  one  fifth  at  moft; 
whereas,  from  adlual  enumeration,  the  popula- 

'  *M 'moires,  3fcc.  par i«  Soci6t6  Econ.  de  Bcmc.  Annec 
X766,  p.  n  and  12.  ^Ibid. 
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tion  of  the  former  turned  out  to  be  405,  and  of 
the  latter  only  171/ 

I  have  chofen,  he  obferves,  the  parlfhes  where 
the  contraft  is  the  moft  ftriking;  but  though 
the  difference  be  not  fo  remarkable  in  the  reft, 
yet  it  will  always  be  found  true,  that  from  one 
place  to  another,  even  at  very  fm:all  diflances,  and 
in  fituations  apparently  fimilar,  the  proportions 
will  vary  confidcrably.'' 

It -is  ftrange,  that  after  making  thefc  obfer- 
vations,  and  others  ot  the  fame  tendency,  which 
I  have  not  produced,  he  fhould  reft  the  whole 
proof  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
on  the  proportion  of  births.  There  is  no  good 
reafon  for  fuppofmg,  that  this  proportion  Ihould 
not  be  different  at  different  periods,  as  well  as 
in  different  f  tuations.  The  extraordinary  con- 
traft in  the  fecundity  of  the  two  parifties  of 
Leyzin  and  St.  Cergu-^  depends  upon  caufcs 
within  the  power  of  Ume  and  circumstances  to 
alter.  From  the  great  proportion  of  infants 
■which  was  found  to  grow  up  to  maturity  in 
St.  Cergue,  it  appeared,  that  its  natural  healthi- 
nefs  was  not  much  inicrior  to  that  of  Leyzin.' 
The  proportion  of  its  births  to  deaths  was  y 

■  M^moiret,  tec.  par  la  Soci^l^  Econ.  de  Berne.  Ann^e 
I766,p.  II.        ^Id.p.13.        '  Id.  uUe  xiii,  p.  lio. 
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to  4 ;  *  but  as  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabit-r 
ants  did  not  exceed  lyi^  it  is  evident^  that  this 
great  excefs  of  births  could  not  have  been  re- 
gularly added  to  the  population  during  the  lafl 
two  centuries.     It  mufi:  have  arifen,  therefore, 
either  from  a  fudden  increafe  of  late  years  in  the 
agriculture  or  trade  of  the  parifh,  or  from  a  habit 
of  emigration.     The  latter  fuppofition  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  one,  and  it  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by   the   fmall  proportion  of  adults 
which  has  already  been  noticed.     The  parilh  is 
fituated  in  the  Jura,  by  the  fide  of  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  a  (ituation  which 
would  Evidently  tend  to  facilitate  emigration; 
and  in  fa(fl,  it  feems  to  have  adied  the  part  of 
a  breeding  parifh  for  the  towns  and  flat  coun- 
tries, and  the  annual  drain  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  adults   made   room  for  all  the  refl   to 
marry,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  ofFsp^iring. 

A  habit  of  emigration,  in  a  particular  parifh, 
will  not  only  depend  on  fituation,  but  probably 
often  on  accident.  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
three  or  four  very  fuccefsful  emigrations  have 
frequently  given  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  to  a  whole 
village ;   and  three  or  four  unfuccefsful  ones  a 

*  M£moires,  &c.  par  la  Soci6t6  £con.  dp  Berne.  Aonce 
17661  table  i^  p.  xi« 
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contrary  fpint.  If  a  habit  of  emigration  were 
introduced  into  the  village  of  Leyzin,  it  is  not, 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of  births 
would  be  immediately  changed ;  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  an  examination  of  its  reglftcrs 
might  give  refults  as  different  from  thofc  at  the 
time  of  M.  Muret's  calculations,  as  they  were 
then  from  the  contraflcd  parilli  of  St.  Cergue. 
It  will  hence  appear,  that  other  caufes  befide  a 
greater  mortality  will  concur,  to  make  an  efti- 
matc  of  population,  at  different  periods,  from 
the  proportion  of  births,  liable  to  great  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  faifts  which  M.  Muret  has  coUedcd  are  all 
Taluable,  though  his  inferences  cannot  always  be 
confidcred  in  the  fame  light.  He  made  fome 
calculations  at  Vevcy,  of  a  nature  really  to  af- 
ccrtain  the  queftion  refpcfting  the  fecundity  of 
marriages,  and  to  fbow  the  incorredncfs  of  the 
ufual  mode  of  eftimating  it,  though  without  this 
particular  objc(5l  in  view  at  the  time.  He  found 
that  ^y^  mothers  had  yielded  2093  children, 
all  born  alive,  from  which  it  followed,  that  each 
mother  had  produced  5!^,  or  nearly  fix  chil- 
dren."    Thefc   however  were  all  aiSually  rao- 

*  M^moiros,  &c.  par  la  Soci^t£  Kcon.  dc  Berne.  Ann^c 
1766,  p.  39,  ct  fcq. 
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thcrs,  which  every  wife  is  not;  but  allowing 
for  the  ufual  proportion  of  barren  wives  at  Ve- 
vey,  which  he  had  found  to  be  2,0  out  of 
478,  it  will  ftill  appear,  that  the  married  women 
one  with  another  produced  above  5^  children.* 
And  yet  this  was  in  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  feems  to  accufe  of  not  entering  into 
the  marriage  ftate  at  the  period  when  nature 
called  them,  and,  when  married,  of  not  having 
all  the  children  which  they  might  have.**  The 
general  proportion  of  the  annual  marriages  to 
the  annual  births  in  the  Pays  dc  Vaud  is  as  i  to 
3*9,^  and  of  courfe,  according  to  the  common 
mode  of  calculation,  the  marriages  would  ap- 
pear to  yield  ^*g  children  each. 

In  a  divifion  of  the  Pays  dc  Vaud  into  eight 
different  diftri6ls,  M.  Murct  found,  that  in  fe- 
ven  towns  the  mean  life  was  ^6  years ;  and  the 
probability  of  life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of 
the  born  live,  ^y.     In  36  villages,  the  mean  life 

*  On  account  of  (ccond  and  third  marriages,  the  fecun- 
dity of  marriages  muft  always  ht  lefs  than  the  fecundity  of 
married  women.  The  mothers  alone  are  here  confidered 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  hufbands. 

**  iVl^moires,  &c.  par  la  Soci^to  Econ.  de  Berne.  Atm^e 
2766,  p.  3a.  ^  Id.  table  i,  p.  ai, 

was 
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was  ^y,  and  the  probability  of  life  42.  In  nine 
parilhes  of  the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40, 
and  the  probability  of  life  47.  In  feven  parillics 
of  the  Jura,  thcfc  two  proportions  were  38  and  ^m 
42:  in  12  corn  parifhcs,  37  and  40;  in  id  j| 
parifiies  among  the  great  vineyards,  34  and  ^^  ; 
in  6  parifhcs  of  mixed  vines  and  hills,  33-iTf  atid 
^6 :  and  in  one  marlby,  29  and  24.*  ^m 

From  another  table  it  appears,  that  the  nura^  ^| 
bcr  of  perfons  dying  under  the  age  of  puberty 
was  lefs  than  -^  in  the  extraordinary  parifli  of 
Lcyzin ;  and  lefs  than  y  in  many  other  pariflies 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  For  the  whole  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  it  was  about  y.^ 

In  feme  of  the  largeft  towns,  fuch  as  Laufannc 
and  Vevey,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ftran- 
gers  above  the  age  of  puberty  fettling  wx  them, 
the  proportion  of  adults  to  thofc  under  15  was 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  parifli  of  Lcyzin,  and 
not  far  from  3  to  1.  In  the  pariflies  from  which 
there  were  not  many  emigrations,  this  propor- 
tion was  about  3  to  1,  And  in  thofc  which 
fumiflied  inhabitants  for  other  countries,  it  ap- 
proached more  towards  an  equality. ' 

'Mumoircs,  &c.  par  la  Sociite  de  Beme.     Annee  lj66, 
uble  vii),  p.  93,  et  feq.         ''  Id.  table  xJii,  p.  no. 
<  Id.  tabia  xii. 
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The  whole  population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
M.  Murct  eftimatcd  at  113  thoufand,  of  which  , 
76  thoufand  were  adults.  The  proportion  of 
adults  therefore  to  thofe  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, for  the  whole  country,  was  2  to  i .  Among 
thefe  76  thoufand  adults,  there  were  19  thou- 
iand  fubfifting  marriages,  and  confequently  38 
thoufand  married  perfons ;  and  the  fame  num- 
ber of  perfons  unmarried,  though  of  the  latter 
number  nine  thoufand,  according  to  M.  Muret, 
would  probably  be  widows  or  widowers.  *  With 
iuch  an  average  ilore  of  unmarried  perfons,  not- 
withflanding  the  acknowledged  emigrations^ 
there  was  little  ground  for  the  fuppofition,  that 
thefe  emigrations  had  effentially  affedled  the 
number  of  annual  marriages,  and  checked  the 
progrefs  of  population. 

The  proportion  of  annual  marriages  to  in- 
habitants in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  according  to  M* 
Muret*s  tables,  was  only  i  to  140,^  which  is 
even  Icfs  than  in  Norway. 

All  thefe  calculations  of  M.  Muret  imply  the 
operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion in  a  confiderable  degree,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  diftrift  which  he  confidered ;  and 

*  Mr  moires,  &c.  par  la  Socidt^  de  Bern*;  Ann^e  1766, 
premiere  partie,  p.  27.  •  ^     -       ^  U.  tab.  i. 

there 
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there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  habits 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  though 
varying  confiderably  from  place  to  place,  ac- 
cording as  the  fituation  or  the  employments  of 
the  people  render  them  more  or  lefs  healthy,  or 
the  refources  of  the  country  make  room  or  not 
for  an  increafe. 

In  the  town  of  Berne,  from  the  year  1583  to 
1654,  the  fovereign  council  had  admitted  into 
the  Bourgeoifie  487  families,  of  which  379  be- 
came extinft  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  and 
in  1783  only  108  of  them  remained.  During 
the  hundred  years  from  1684  to  1784,  207 
Bcrnoifc  families  became  extin<S.  From  1624 
to  171 2,  the  Bourgeoifie  was  given  to  80  fa- 
milies. In  1623,  the  Sovereign  council  united 
the  members  of  1 12  different  families,  of  which 
58  only  remain.' 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  pcrfons  in  Bemc, 
including  widows  and  widowers,  is  confiderably 
ahovc  the  half  of  the  adults,  and  the  proportion 
«f  thofe  below  fixteen  to  thofe  above  is  nearly 
as  I  to  3.''  Thefe  are  flrong  proofs  of  the 
powerful  operation  of  the  preventive  check. 

'  Statiftique  dc  la  SuilTe,  Durand,  lorn  iv,  p,  403.  8vo. 
4  vois.  Laufanne,  1796.  *  Bcfchrcibung  von  Bciii,  vol.  it. 
tab.  i,  p.  35.  3  vols.  8vo.  Bern.  1796. 
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The  peafants  in  the  canton  of  Berne  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  bcitig  rich,  and 
livithout.  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to 
this  caufe.     A  law  has  for  ibme  time  prevailed, 
Which  makes  it  neceiTary  for  every  peafant  to 
prove  hiitifelf  in  pofTeffipn  of  the  arips  and  ac- 
coutrements neceflary  for  the  militia^  before  he 
(ran  obtain  permiffion  to  marry.      TKio  at  once 
deludes  the  very  pooreft  from  marriage ;  and  a 
\tty  favourable  turn  may  be  given  to  the  habits 
6f  rtiatiy  others,  from  a  knowledge  that  they  can- 
dot  accomplifh  the  object  of  their  wiflies,  with- 
c^t  a  certain  portion  of  induftry  and  economy. 
A  young  man  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  had 
dhgaged  in  fervicc,  either  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
countty,  v^hen  he  had  gained  the  neceflary  fum, 
thtght  fejjl  his  pride  rather  raifed,  and  not  be  con- 
tented merely  with  what  would  obtain  him  per- 
shiflion  to  marry,  but  go  on  till  he  could  obtain 
Ibrtiethiiig  like  a  proviiion  for  a  family. 

I  Was  much  difappointed  wheti  in  Switzer- 
land, at  not  being  able  to  procure  ahy  details 
rcfpcding  the  fmaller  cantons,  but  the  difturbed 
ftate  of  the  country  made  it  impoilible.  It  ig 
to  be  prefumcd,  however,  that  as  they  are  almoft 
entirely  in  pafture,  they  muft  refemble  in  a  great 
meafure  the  alpine  psU'ifhes  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 

in 
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in  the  extraordinary  health  of  the  people,  and 
the  abfolute  nccefTity  of  the  preventive  check; 
except  where  thefc  circumstances  may  have 
been  altered  by  a  mofc  than  ufual  habit  of  emU 
gration,  or  by  the  introduiftion  of  manufafSurea, 
The  limits  to  the  population  of  a  country 
ftriiSlv  paftoral  are  ftnkingly  obvious.  There 
arc  no  grounds  lefs  fufceptible  of  improvement 
than  mountainous  pafturcs.  They  muft  ncccf^ 
farily  be  left  chiefly  to  nature ;  and  when  they 
have  been  adequately  flocked  with  cattle,  littltj 
more  can  be  done.  The  great  difficulty  in 
thefc  parts  ot  Switzerland,  as  in  Norway,  is 
to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fodder  for 
the  winter  fupport  of  the  cattle,  which  have 
been  fed  on  the  mountains  in  the  fummer. 
For  this  purpofe  grafs  is  cuUeded  with  the 
greateft  care.  In  places  inacceflible  to  cattle, 
the  peafiint  fometimes  makes  hay  with  cram* 
pons  on  his  feet ;  grafs  is  cut  not  three  inche» 
high  in  fomc  places,  three  times  a  year;  ant) 
in  the  vallies,  the  fields  are  fcen  fhavcn  as  cloft 
as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  mequalities 
clipped  as  with  a  pair  of  fciflirs.  In  Switzcr* 
land  as  in  Norway,  for  the  fame  reaJbns,  the  art 
of  mowing  fcems  to  be  carried  to  its  higheft 
pitch  of  perfedion.  As,  iiowevcr,  the  improve- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  lands  in  the  rallies  muft  depend 
principally  upon  the  manure  arifing  from  the 
fiock,  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  hay  and 
the  number  of  cattle  will  be  mutually  limited 
by  each  other;  and  as  the  population  will  of 
courfe  be  limited  by  the  produce  of  the  ftock. 
It  docs  not  feem  poiCble^  to  increafe  it  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  that  at  no  great  diftance. 
Though  the  population,  therefore^  in  the  flat 
parts  of  Switzerland,  has  increafed  during  the 
laft  century,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  has 
been  ftationary  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Ac« 
cording  to  M.  Muret,  it  has  decreafed  very  con- 
siderably in  the  Alps  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but 
his  proofs  of  this  faft  have  been  noticed  as  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  It  is  not  probable,  that  the 
Alps  are  Icfs  ftockcd  with  cattle  than  they  were 
formerly ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  be  really  rather 
fewer  in  number,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fmallcr  proportion  of  children,  and  to  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  mo4e 
of  living. 

In  ibme  of  the  fmallcr  cantons,  manufai^rei 
have  been  introduced,  which  by  furnilhing  a 
greater  quantity  of  employment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  greater  quantity  of  exports  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  corn,  have  of  courfe  confidcrably  in- 
creafed 
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crcafcd  their  population.  But  tlic  Swlfs  writ- 
ers fcem  generally  to  agree,  that  the  diftriifls 
where  they  have  been  eftabllflied  have  upon 
the  whole  lufFered  in  point  of  health,  morals, 
and  happinelSii 

It  is  the  nature  of  pafturage,  to  produce  food 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  people  than  it 
can  employ.  In  countries  ftridly  paftoral,  there- 
fore, many  perfons  will  be  idle,  or  at  moft  be 
Tcry  inadequately  occupied.  This  flatc  of  things 
naturally  difpofcs  to  emigration,  and  is  the 
principal  reafon  that  the  Swifs  have  been  fo 
much  engaged  in  foreign  fcrvice.  When  a 
father  had  more  than  one  fon,  thofe  who  were 
not  wanted  on  the  farm  would  be  powerfully 
tempted  to  enrol  themfelves  as  foldiers,  or  to 
emigrate  in  Ibme  other  way,  as  the  only  chance 
of  enabling  them  to  marry. 

It  is  poffible,  though  not  probable,  that  a 
more  than  ufual  iplrit  of  emigration,  operating 
upon  a  country,  in  which,  as  it  has  appeared, 
the  preventive  check  prevailed  to  a  very  confi- 
derablc  degree,  might  have  produced  a  tem- 
porary check  to  increafe  at  the  period,  when 
there  was  fuoh  a  univerfal  cry  about  depopula- 
tion. If  this  were  fc,  it  without  doubt  contri- 
buted to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
clafles  of  people.     All  the  foreign  travellers  in 
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Switzerland^  foon  after  this  time,  inrariably  take 
notice  of  the  (late  of  the  S  wifs  peaiantry  as  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  other  countries,  'lii  a  late  cxcurfion 
to  Switzerland,  I  was  rather  difappointed  not  to 
£nd  it  fo  fuperior,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  ex* 
ped.  The  greateft  part  of  the  un^vourable 
change  might  juilly  be  attributed  to  the  lofle^ 
and  fufferings  of  the  people,  during  the  late 
troubles  ;  but  a  part  perhaps  to  the  ill- directed 
efforts  of  the  different  governments  to  increafe 
the  population,  and  to  the  ultimate  confe- 
quences  even  of  efforts  well  dire<%ed,  and  for  a 
time  calculated  to  advance  the  comforts  and 
happinefs  of  the  people. 

I  was  very  much  ffruck  with  an  effe A  of  thia 
laft  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Lac  de  Joux  in 
the  Jura.  The  party  had  fcarccly  arrived  at  a 
Kttlc  inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  when  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houfe  began  to  complain  of  the  po- 
verty and  mifery  of  all  the  parilhes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  faid,  that  the  country  produced 
little,  and  yet  was  full  of  inhabitants  ;  that  boys 
and  girls  were  marrying,  who  ought  ftill  to  be 
at  fchool ;  and  that,  while  this  habit  of  early 
marriages  continued,  they  fhould  always  be 
wretched,  and  diftreflcd  for  fubiiflence. 

The  peafant,  who  afterwards  conduced  us 
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to  the  fource  of  the  Orbc,  entered  mote  fully 
into  the  fubjed,  and  appeared  to  undcrftand  the 
principal  of  population  almoft  as  "well  as  any 
man  I  ever  met  with.  Hefaid,  that  the  women 
were  prolific,  and  the  air  of  the  mountains  fo 
pure  and  healthy,  that  very  few  children  died, 
except  from  the  confcquences  of  abfolute  want; 
that  the  foil,  being  barren,  was  inadequate  to 
yield  employment  and  food  for  the  numbers,  that 
■were  yearly  growing  up  to  manhood  ;  that  the 
wages  of  labour  were  confcquently  very  low, 
and  totally  infufficicnt  for  the  decent  fupport  of 
a  family ;  but  that  tlic  mifcry  and  ftarving  con- 
dition of  the  greater  part  of  the  fociety  did  not 
operate  properly  as  a  warning  to  others,  who 
ftill  continued  to  marry,  and  to  produce  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  which  they  could  not  fupport. 
This  habit  of  early  marrlacca  might  really,  he 
faid,  be  called  Ic  -jice  d^t  puys ;  and  he  was  fo 
ftrongly  imprclTcd  with  the  nccellary  and  un- 
avoidable wrctchcdncfs  that  muft  rcfult  from  It, 
that  he  thought  a  law  ought  to  be  made  tc- 
ilriiling  men  from  entering  into  the  marriage 
ftatc  before  they  were  forty  years  of  age,  and 
then  allowing  it  only  with  *'  dcs  vte'tUes  JUles"  : 
who  might  bear  them  two  or  three  children 
inftead  of  fix  or  eight. 

VOL.  I.  E  F.  IcQuUi 
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I  could  not  help  being  diverted  with  the  car- 
Hcftnefs  of  his  oratory  on  this  fubjcft,  and  par- 
ticularly with  his  concluding  propofition.  He 
muft  have  fcen  and  felt  the  mifcry  arifing  from 
a  redundant  population  moft  forcibly,  to  have 
propofed  fo  violent  a  remedy.  I  found  upon 
inquiry,  that  he  had  himfclf  married  very  youiig. 

The  only  point  in  which  he  failed,  as  to  his 
philofophical  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  was  in 
confining  his  reafbnings  too  much  to  barren  and 
mountainous  countries,  and  not  extending  them 
into  the  plains.  In  fertile  iituations  he  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  plenty  of  com  and  employ- 
ment might  remove  the  difficulty,  and  allow  of 
early  marriages.  Not  having  lived  much  in  the 
plains,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fall  into  this 
error;  particularly  as  in  fuch  iituations  the 
diflSculty  is  not  only  more  concealed  from  the 
extenfivcnefs  of  the  fubjeft;  but  is  in  reality 
Jcfs,  from*  the  greater  mortality  naturally  occa- 
lioned  by  low  grounds,  towns,  and  manufac- 
tories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  prmcipal  caufe  of  what 
he  had  named  the  predominant  vice  of  his  coun- 
try, he  explained  it  with  great  philofophical  pre- 
cifion.  He  faid,  that  a  manufadlurc  for  the  po- 
lyhiftg  of  (tones  had  been  eftablilhed  fomc  years 
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ago,  which  for  a  time  had  been  in  a  very  thriv- 
ing ftate,  and  had  furnifhed  high  wages  and 
employment  to  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  the 
facility  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  of  finding 
early  employment  for  children,  had  encouraged 
to  a  degree  early  marriages ;  and  that  the 
fame  habit  had  continued,  when  from  a  change 
of  falhion,  accident,  and  other  caufcs,  the  ma- 
nufadlure  was  almoft  at  an  end.  Very  great 
emigraCionSi  he  faid,  had  of  late  years  taken 
place;  but  the  breeding  fyftem  went  on  fo  faft, 
that  they  were  not  fufficicnt  to  relieve  the 
country  of  its  fuperabundant  mouths,  and  the 
effect  was  fuch  as  he  had  defcribed  to  me,  and 
as  I  had  in  part  fccn.  ' 

In  other  converfations  which  I  had  with  the 
lower  clafl'es  of  people  in  different  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  I  found  manyy  who, 
though  not  fufficicntly  fltillcd  in  the  principle  of* 
population,  to  fee  its  effects  on  focicty  like  my 
friend  of  the  Lac  de  Joux,  yet  fawthem  clearly 
enough  as  affcding  their  own  individual  intc- 
refts;  and  were  perfeiflly  aware  of  the  evils,  which 
they  ftiould  probably  bring  upon  thcmfelTcs  by 
marrying  before  they  could  have  a  tolerable 
profpeift  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family- 
yrom  the  general  ideas  which  I  found  to  prevail 

i.^jOtt)  E  E  3  on 
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on  thcfc  fubjeAs,  I  ihould  by  no  means  fay,  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  tafk  to  make  the  com- 
mon people  compfehend  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  its  t&&  in  producing  low'  wages 
mid  poverty. 

%  Though  there  is  no  absolute  proYifion  for  the 
|ioor  in  Switzerland,  yet  each  parifli  ge nerallj 
poBeflies  ibme  feigncural  rights  and  property  in 
hmd  for  the  public  ufe,  and  is  expelled  to  main* 
tain  its  own  poor.  Theie  ftmds,  however^ 
being  limited,  will  of  coiaxk  often  be  totally 
inftiffident,  and  occafionally  Toluntary  coUec- 
tedns  arc  made  for  this  pwrpoie.  But  the  whole 
of  the  iupply  being  comparatively  fcanty  and 
uncertain,  it  has  not  the  fame  bad  effects  as  the 
pariih  rates  of  England.  Of  late  years  much 
of  the  common  lands  belon^ng  to  pariihes  hal 
been  paicelled  out  to  individuals,  which  has  of 
coturie  tended  to  improve  the  foil,  and  increafe 
the  number  of  people ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conduced  it  has  operated 
perhaps  too  much  as  a  iyftensatic  encourage^ 
ment  of  marriage,  and  has  contributed  to.  in- 
crcale  the  number  of  poor.  In  the  ncighbouiv 
hood  of  the  richeft  communes^  I  often  obferved 
the  greateft  number  of  beggars. 

There  is  feaibn  to  believe,  howeiver^  that  tifi/s 

efforts 
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efforts  of  the  Exronomical  Society  of  Beme  to 
promote  agriculture  were  crowned  with  ibme 
fuccefs ;  ^  and  that  the  increafing  refources  of  the 
country  have  made  room  for  an  additional  po- 
pulation^ and  furni(hed  an  adequate  iupport  for 
the  grcateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  in- 
crease which  has  of  late  taken  place. 

In  1 764  the  population  of  the  whole  canton 
of  Berne,  including  the  Pays  dc  Vaud,  was  efti-^ 
mated  at  335,(>89.  In  1791,  it  had  increafed 
10414,4:30.  From  176410  1777,  its  incrtefe 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  rjcoo  each  year ;  and, 
from  1778  to  1 79 1,  at  the  rate  of  3109  each 
year.* 

*  Bcfchrcibung  von  Bern,  vol.  ii,  p.  40, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Checks  to  P ef  station  in  France. 

As  the  parochial  regifters  in  France,  before  the 
iryolution,  were  not  kept  with  peculiar  care, 
nor  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  a^  the  fevf 
which  h^vc  been  produced  exhibit  no  very  ex- 
traordinary refults,  I  fhould  not  have  made  this 
country  the  fubjeft  of  ^  diftin^t  chapter,  but  for 
a  circumft^cc  attending  the  revolution,  which 
has  excited  confiderablc  furprift.  This  is,  the 
undiminjfhed  ftate  of  the  population  in  fpite  of 
the  lofles  fuftained  during  fo  long  and  deftruc- 
tive  a  conteft* 

A  great  national  work,  founded  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  Prefedls  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, is  at  prcfent  in  fome  ftate  of  forward- 
nefs  at  Paris,   and  when  completed  it  may  rea- 

fonably  be  expefted  to  forna  a  very  valuable  ac- 

* 

ceffion  to  the  materials  of  ftatiftical  fcience  in 
general.  The  returns  of  all  the  Prefers  are  not 
however  yet  complete  ;  but  I  was  pofitively  af- 
fured,  by  the  perfon  who  Jias  the  principal  fupcr- 

intendencc 
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intcndcnce  of  them,  that  enough  is  already 
known  to  be  certain,  that  the  population  ol'  the 
old  territory  of  France  has  rather  increafed  than 
diminilhed  during  the  revolution. 

Such  an  event,  if  true,  very  ftrongly  confirms 
the  general  principles  of  this  work ;  and  affum- 
ing  it  lor  the  prcfcnt  as  a  faft,  it  may  tend  to 
throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjed,  to  trace  a  little 
in  detail  the  manner,  in  which  fuch  an  event 
might  happen. 

In  every  country  there  is  always  a  confider- 
able  body  of  unmarried  pcrfons,  formed  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  exccfs  of  the  num- 
ber arifing  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty  above  '  i 
the  number  of  perfons  annually  married.  The  flop 
to  the  further  accumulation  of  this  body  is  when 
its  number  js  fuch,  that  the  yearly  mortality 
equals  the  yearly  accedlons  that  are  made  to  it. 
In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  as  appeared  in  the  laft 
chapter,  this  body,  including  widows  and  wi* 
dowers,  perfons  who  are  not  aftually  in  the  flate 
of  marriage,  equals  the  whole  number  of  mar- 
ried perfons.  But  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  both  the  mortality  and  the  tendency  to 
marriage  are  much  greater  than  in  Switzerland, 
this  body  does  not  bear  fo  large  a  proportion  to 
the  population, 

E  E  4  According 
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According  to  a  calculation  in  aa  Effiu  iumt 
Stattfiique  Giuirdlcj  publiflicd  at  Paris  in  1 800, 
by  M.  Peuchet^  the  number  of  unmarried  males 
in  France  between  18  and  50  is  eitiraated  at 
1,451,063 ;  and  the  number  of  males,  whether 
married  or  not,  between  the  fame  ages,  at 
5,000,000/  It  does  not  appear  at  what  period 
exadly  this  calculation  was  made ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor ufes  the  expreflion  en  terns  ordinaire,  it  is 
probable,  that  he  refers  to.  the  period  before  the 
revolution.  Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that  this  num- 
ber of  1,451,063  expreiTos  the  collcdive  body  of 
unmarried  males  of  a  military  s^e  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  revolution. 

The  population  of  France,  before  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  war,  was  eftimated  by  the  Confti- 
tuent  Affcmbly;,  at  ;?6,363,074 ;  **  and  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  calculation  was 
too  high.  Necker,  though  he  mentions  the 
number  ^54,800,000,  cxprcflcs  his  firm  belief, 
that  the  yearly  births  at  that  time  amounted  to 
above  a  million,  and  confequently,  according  to 
his  multiplier  of  zsh  *^^^^  ^^^  whole  popula- 

*  p.  32,  8vo.  78  pages. 
*  A.  Young's  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  466. 
410,  1792. 
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tion  wa»  nearly  36  millions ;'  and  this  calcula- 
tion was  made  ten  years  previous  to  the  eftimato 
of  the  Conilituent  Aflembly. 

Taking  then  the  annual  births  at  rather  above 
a  million,  and  eftimating  that  rather  above  -J- 
would  die  under  18,  which  appears  to  be  the 
cafe  from  fome  calculations  ol*  M.  Peuchet,*"  it 
will  follow,  that  about  600,000  perfons  will 
annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  18. 

The  annual  marriages,  according  toNecker,are 
113,774;"  but  as  this  number  is  an  average  of 
ten  years,  taken  while  the  population  was  increaf- 
ing,  it  is  probably  too  low.  If  we  take  220,000, 
then  440,000  peri'ons  will  be  fuppofcd  tQ  marry 
•ut  of  the  600,000  rifmg  to  a  marriageable  age ; 
and,  confequently,  the  excefs  of  thofe  rifmg  to 
the  age  of  18  above  the  number  wanted  to 
complete  the  ufual  proportion  of  annual  mar- 
ri^es,  will  be  160,000,  or  80,000  males.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  accumulated  body  of 
i)45i,o63  unmarried  males,  of  a  military  age, 
and  the  annual  fupply  of  80,000  youths  of  18, 
might  be  taken  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  ftate, 
without  affe(5ling  in  any  degree  the  number  of 

■  Dc  r  AJminftratJon  dcs  Finances,  torn,  i,  c.  ix,  p.  256. 
ilmo,  1785.  'EfiJi,  p.  31. 

'  D«  1*  Aijiniiiiflration  dcs  Finances,  torn,  i,  c,  it,  p.  255. 
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annual  marriages.  But  we  cannot  fuppofe^  that 
the  i>45i^o63  ihould  be  taken  all  at  once,  and 
many  foldiers  are  married,  and  in  a  lituation  not 
to  be  entirely  ufelels  to  the  population.  Let 
us  fuppofe  600,000  of  the  corps  of  unmarried 
males  to  be  embodied  at  once  ;  and  this  num- 
ber to  be  kept  up  by  the  annual  fupply  of  1 50,000 
perfons,  taken  partly  from  the  80,000,  rifing 
annually  to  the  age  of  18,  and  not  wanted  to 
complete  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  and 
partly  from  the  85 1 ,063  remaining  of  the  body 
ef  unmarried  males,  which  ezifled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wan 

It  is  evident,  that  from  thefe  two  fources 
150,000  niight  be  fupplied  each  year,  for  ten 
years,  and  yet  allow  of  an  increafe  in  the  ufual 
number  of  annual  marriages  of  above  10,000. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  courfc  of  the  ten  years 
many  of  the  original  body  of  unmarried  males 
will  have  paffed  the  military  age  ;  but  this  will 
be  balanced,  and  indeed  much  more  than  ba- 
lanced, by  their  utility  in  the  married  life. 
From  the  beginning,  it  fhould  be  taken  into 
coniideration,  that  though  a  man  of  fifty  be 
generally  confidcrcd  as  paft  the  mllitaxy  age,  yet 
if  he  marry  a  fruitful  fubjeft,  he  may  by  no 
means  he  ufelefs  to  the  population  ;  and  in  fa6l 

the 
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the  fupply  of  150,000  recruits  each  year  would 
tjc  taken  principally  from  the  300,000  male*  - 
rifing  annually  to  18,  and  the  annual  marriagct  J 
would  be  fupplicd  in  great  meafure  from  the 
remaining  part  of  the  original  body  of  unmarried 
perfons.  Widowers  and  bachelors  of  forty  and 
fifty,  who  in  the  comrhon  ftate  of  things  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  agreeable 
partner,  would  probably  fee  thefc  difficulties  re- 
moved in  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  hufbands  ;  and  the 
abfence  of  600,000  perfons  woidd  oi  courfe. 
niakc  room  for  a  very  confiderable  addition  to 
the  number  of  annual  marriages.  This  ad- 
dition in  all  probability  took  place.  Many, 
among  the  remaining  part  of  the  original  body 
of  bachelors,  who  might  othcrwife  have  con- 
tinued iingic,  would  marry  under  this  change 
of  circumftanccs ;  and  it  is  known,  that  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  youths  under  1,8,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  military  con  fori  ptions,  entered  pre-  ' 
maturely  into  the  married  ftate.  This  was  fo 
much  the  cafe,  and  contributed  fo  much  to  di- 
minilh  the  number  of  unmarried  perfons,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798  it  was  found 
ncceilary  to  repeal  the  law,  which  had  exempted 
married  perfons  from  the  confcriptions ;  and 
thofe  who  married  fubfequcntly  to  this  new  re- 
gulation 
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gulation  were  taken  indifcriminatcly  with  the 
unmarried.  And  though  after  this  the  levies 
|ell  in  part  upon  thole  who  were  aftually  en- 
gaged in  the  peopling  of  the  country ;  yet  the 
number  of  marriages  untouched  by  thcfe  levies 
might  ftill  remain  greater  than  the  ufual  num- 
ber of  marriages  before  the  revolution ;  and  the 
marriages  which  were  broken  by  the  removal 
of  the  hufband  to  the  armies  would  not  pro- 
|)ably  have  been  entirely  barren. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvemois,  who  had  certainly  a 
tendency  tQ  exaggerate,  and  probably  has  ex- 
aggerated confiderably,  the  lofi'es  of  the  French 
nation,  eftimates  the  total  lofs  of  the  troops  of 
France,  both  by  land  and  fea,  up  to  the  year 
1799,  at  a    million  and  a   half.*     The    round 

■  Tableau  dcs  Pertcs,  &c.  c.  ii,  p.  7.  Monf.  Garnicr,  in 
the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Adam  Smith,  calculates  that  only 
about  a  fixtieth  part  of  the  French  population  was  deftroyed 
in  the  armies.  Tic  fuppofcs  only  500,000  embodied  at  once, 
and  that  this  number  wa$  fupplicd  by  400,000  more  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war;  and  allowing  for  the  number  which  would 
die  naturally,  that  the  additional  mortality  occafioned  by  the 
war  was  only  about  45,000  each  year.  Tom.  v,  note  xxjc, 
p.  284.  If  the  aAual  Icfs  were  no  more  than  thefe  ftate- 
ments  make  it,  a  fmall  increafe  of  births  would  have  cafily 
repaired  it;  but  I  fliould  think,  that  thcfe  eftimates  arc  pro- 
bably  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Sir  Francis  d*Ivcrnois's  are 
fbovc. 

numbersi 
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numbers  which  I  have  allowed,  for  the  fake  of 
illuftrating  the  fubjcft,  exceed  Sir  Francis 
d'lvcrnois's  cftimate  by  fix  hundred  thoufand. 
He  calculates  however  a  lofa  of  a  million  of 
pcrfons  more,  from  the  other  caufes  of  deftnjc- 
tlon  attendant  on  the  revolution  ;  but  as  this 
lofs  fell  indifcriminatcly  on  ajl  ages  and  both 
fcxcs,  it  would  not  affctfl  the  population  in  the 
fame  degree,  and  will  be  much  more  than  co- 
vered by  the  600,000  men  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life,  which  remain  above  Sir  Francis's  calcula- 
tion. It  ihould  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  mili- 
tary confcriptions  were  probably  enforced  with 
ftUl  more  fcveiity  in  the  newly- acquired  terri- 
tories than  in  the  old  ftate ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lation of  thcfe  new  acqnifitions  is  eftimated  a;t 
^  or  6  millions,  it  would  bear  a  confiderablc  , 
proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half  fuppofcd  to 
be  deftroyed  in  the  armies.  And  although  the 
law  wliich  facilitated  divorces  to  fo  great  a  dc- 
dcgrcc  be  radically  bad,  both  in  a  mora!  and  po- 
litical view,  yet,  under  the  circumftance  of  a 
jrreat  fcarcity  of  men,  it  would  operate  a  little 
like  the  cullom  of  polygamy,  and  inereafe  thc- 
number  of  children  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hufhands.  In  addition  to  this,  the  women 
without 
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without  hufbands  do  not  appear  all  to  have 
been  barren,  as  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  is  now  raifcd  to  tV  of  the  whole  number 
of  births,  from  /^/  which  it  was  before  the  re- 
volution: and  though  this  be  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  depravation  of  morals,  yet  it  would 
certainly  contribute  to  increafc  the  number  of 
•  births;  and  as  the  female  peafants  in  France 
were  enabled  to  earn  more  than  ufual  during 
the  revolution,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of 
hands,  it  is  probable,  that  a  coniiderable  portiotl 
of  thefe  children  would  furvive. 

Under  all  thefe  circumftanccs,  it  cannot  ap- 
pear impofliblc,  and  fcarccly  even  improbable, 
that  the  population  of  France  fliould  remain 
undiminilhed,  in  fpite  of  all  the  caufes  of  de- 
ftruAion,  which  have  operated  upon  it  during 
the  courfc  of  the  revolution,  provided  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  has  been  fuch  as  to 
continue  the  means  of  fubfiftence  unimpaired. 
And  it  feems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  however  fcvcrely  the  manufafturcs  of 
France  may  have  fuffered,  her  agriculture  ha^ 
increafed  rather  than  diminiflied.  At  no  period 
of  the  war  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  number  of 
embodied  troops  exceeded  the  number  of  meA 

»  Eflai  de  Peuchet,  p.  28. 
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employed  before  the  revolution  in  manufaiflurcs. 
Thofc  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
dcflru<5lion  of  thcfe  manufatflurcs,  and  who  did^ 
not  go  to  the  armies,  would  of  courfe  betake 
thcmfelvcs  to  the  labours  of  agriculture  ;  and  it 
was  always  the  cuftom  in  France  for  the  wo- 
men to  work  much  in  the  fields,  which  cuftoiii 
was  probably  increafcd  during  the  revolution. 
At  the  fame  time  the  abfencc  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  beft  and  moft  vigorous  hands  would 
raifc  the  price  of  labour  ;  and  as,  from  the  new 
land  brought  Into  cultivation,  and  the  abicncc 
of  a  confidcrablc  part  of  the  greateft  confumcrs' 
in  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  provlfions  would 
not  rife  in  proportion,  this  advance  In  the  price 
of  labour  would  not  only  operate  as  a  powerful 
encouragement  to  marriage,  but  would  enable 
the  peafants  to  live  better,  and  to  rear  a  greater 
number  of  their  children. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  fmall  farmers  and 
proprietors  in  France  was  great ;  and  though 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things   is  by  no  means  favour- 

■  Suppofing  the  increafcd  number  of  cliilJrcn  ar  any 
period  to  equal  tlie  number  of  men  abfcnt  in  (he  armies,  yet 
thcfc  children,  being  all  very  young,  couU  rot  be  fuppofcd  (o 
confume  a  quantity  equnl  to  that  which  would  be  conCumed 
by  the  fame  ngmber  of  grown-up  perfons. 
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able  to  the  clear  furplus  produce,  or  difpofable 
^wealth  of  a  nation ;  yet  fometimes  it  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  abfolute  produce^  and  it  has 
always  a  mofl  powerful  tendency  to  encourage 
population.  From  the  fale  and  divifion  of  many 
of  the  large  domains  of  the  nobles  and  clergy^ 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors  has  confider- 
ably  increafed  during  the  revolution ;  and  as  a 
part  of  thefe  domains  confifted  of  parks  and 
chaces,  new  territory  has  been  given  to  the 
plough.  It  is  truc>  that  the  land  tax  has  been 
not  only  too  heavy,  but  injudiciouHy  ^mpofed* 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  difadvantage 
has  been  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  oppreffions,  under  which 
the  cultivator  laboured ;  and  that  the  fale  and 
divifion  of  the  great  domains  may  be  confidered 
as  a  clear  advantage  on  the  fide  of  agriculture^ 
or  at  any  rate  of  the  grofs  produce,  which  is 
the  principal  point  with  regard  to  mere  popu- 
lation. 

Thefe  confiderations  make  it  appear  probable^ 
that  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  have  at  leafl:  re- 
mained unimpaired,  if  they  have  not  increafed 
during  the  revolution ;  and  a  view  of  the  culti- 
vation of  France  in  its  prefent  ftate  certainly 
rather  tends  to  confirm  thi^  fuppofition* 

We 
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We  fliiill  not  therefore  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Sir  Francis  d'lvernoii  in  his  coiijedlure, 
that  the  annual  births  in  France  have  dimi- 
niihed  by  one  feventh  during  the  revolution/ 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that 
they  have  increafed  by  this  number.  The  ave- 
rage proportion  of  births  to  the  population  in 
all  France,  before  the  revolution,  was  according 
to  Necker  as  i  to  255/  It  lias  appeared  in  the 
reports  of  Tome  of  the  I'refedls  which  have  been, 
returned,  that  the  proportion  in  many  country 
places  was  raifed  to  1  to  21,  S2,  22\,  and  23;° 
and  though  thcfc  proportions  might,  in  fome 
degree,  be  caufed  by  the  abfencc  of  a  part  of  the 
population  in  the  armies,  yet  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  they  are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
ufual.  If,  when  the  reports  of  all  the  PrefetSs 
are  put  together,  it  (hould  appear,  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  has  not  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  yet  that  the  population  is 
undiminifhed  ;  it  will  follow,  either  that  Nec- 
ker's  multiplier  for  the  births  was  too  fmall ; 
which  is  extremely  probable,  as  from  this  caufe 

'  Tableau  dcs  Pcrtes,  &c.  c.  ii,  p.  14. 
*  Dc  rAdininiflration  dcs  Finances,  torn,  i,  c.  Ix,  p.  254. 
<  KCTai  dc  Pcuchct,  p.  28. 
TOL.  I.  F  F  he 
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ht  appe&ts  to  have  calculated  the  population  too 
low  :  or  that  the  mortality  among  thofe  not 
expofed  to  violent  deaths  has  been  lefs  than 
ufual ;  which  from  the  high  price  of  labouf  ^  and 
the  delertion  of  the  towns  for  the  country^  is 
not  unlikely. 

According  to  Netker  and  Moheau^  the  moN 
tality  in  France,  before  the  revolution^  was  i  in 
30  or  3o|-/  Confidering  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  which  lives  in  the  country  is  to 
that  in  the  towns  as  3^  to  1,**  this  mortality  '\% 
extraordinarily  gffcat,  cauied  probably  by  the 
ftiifcry  arifing  from  an  etcefs  of  population ;  and 
f|x)m  the  remarks  of  Arthur  Young  on  the  ftate 
of  the  pcafantry  in  Ftancfc/  which  are  completely 
fandioned  by  Nccker/  this  appe^  to  have  been 
really  the  cafe.  If  we  fuppofe,  that>  from  the  te- 
moval  of  a  part  of  this  redundant  population,  the 
mortality  hfis  decrcafcd  fttHn  i  in  30  to  t  in 
35,  this  favourable  change  woujd  go  a  con* 

*  De  I'Adminlftra^ion  ides  Finances,  top.  i»  c.  ix,  p.  255, 
Eflai  dc  Peudict,  p.  29.  -. 

*>  Young's  TrjjVeh  in  Frtnce,  vol.  i,  c.  xvii^  p.  4Q5. 

^  See  generally,  c.  xvii,  vol.  i,  acd  the  juft  ohfervations  ox\ 
thefe  fuhje£]tSy  interfpeifed  in  many  other  parts  of  his  very 
vali^able  tour. 

^  De  rAJminiftration  des  Finances^  torn  i,  c*  it>  p.  264, 
€t  feq. 
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fiderablc  way  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  by 
war  on  the  frontiers. 

The  probability  is,  that  both  the  caufes  men- 
tioned have  operated  in  part.  The  births  have 
increafed,  and  the  deaths  of  thofe  remaining  in 
the  country  have  diminiftied ;  fo  that  putting 
the  two  circumftances  together,  it  will  probably 
appear,  when  the  refults  of  all  the  reports  of 
the  Prefedis  are  known,  that,  including  thofe 
who  have  fallen  in  the  armies  and  by  violent 
means,  the  deaths  have  not  exceeded  the  births 
in  the  courfe  of  the  revolution. 

The  returns  of  the  PrefctSs  are  to  be  given 
for  the  year  9  of  the  republic,  and  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  year  1789;  but  if  the  proportion 
of  births  to  the  population  be  given  merely  for 
the  individual  year  9,  it  will  not  fliow  with  pre- 
cifion  the  average  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population  during  the  courfe  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  confufion  occafioned  by  this  event,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  any  very  exad:t  rcgifters  fhould 
have  been  kept ;  but  from  theory  I  fhould  be 
inclined  to  expcd,  that  foon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  at  other  periods  during  the 
courfe  of  it,  the  proportion  of  births  to  the 
whole  population  would  be  greater  than  in  1 800 
F  F  3  and 
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and  1 80 1.*     If  it  fhould  appear  by  the  returns, 
that  the  number  of  annual  marriages  has  not 

incrcafcd 

*  In  the  Statiftique  Generale  et  Partlculiere  de  la  France^  e 
de  fes  Cohnies^  lately  puhlifhed,  the  returns  of  the  PrcfeAs 
for  the  year  IX  are  given,  and  fccm  to  juftify  this  conjefturc. 
The  births  are  955*430,  the  deaths  821,871,  and  the  mar- 
riages 20^1,177.     Thefe  n umbel's  hardly  equal  Neckcr's  efti- 
matcsi  and  )ct  all  the  calculations  in  this  work,  both  with  re- 
fpe£i  to  the  whole  population  and  its  proportion  to  a  fquare 
league,  make  the  old  territory  of  France  more  populous  now 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.     The  eilimate  of 
the  population,  at  the  period  of  the  Conftituent  Aflcmbiy,  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  at  this  time  the  number  of  per- 
fons  to  a  fquare  league  was  reckoned  996.     In  the  year  VI 
of  the  Republic^  the  refult  of  the  Bureau  de  Cad^ftre  gave  t 
population  of  26,048,254,  and  the  number  to  a  fquare  league 
J, 020.     In  the  year  VII  Depere  calculated  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  France  at  33,501,094,  of  which  28,810,694  be- 
longed to  ancient  F/ancc  ;  the  number  to  a  fquare  league 
1,101  •    In  the  years  IX  and  X,  the  addition  of  Piedmont  and 
the  ifle  of  Elba  raifed  the  whole  population  to  34>376»3i35 
and  nearly  the  fame  number  as  in  the  year  VII  was  fuppofcd 
to  belong  to  ancient  France ;  the  number  to  a  fquare  league 
1,036. 

In  the  face  of  thefe  calculations,  the  author  takes  a  lower 
multiplier  than  Necker  for  the  births,  obferving,  that,  though 
Nccker's  proportions  remained  true  in  the  towns^  yet  iu 
the  country  the  proportion  of  births  had  incrcafed  to  ^'ti  -i;\» 
t\  1»  Vt>  which  he  attributes  to  the  premature  marriages  to 
avoid  the  military  levies ;  and  on  the  whole  concludes  with 

mentioning 
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increafcJ  during    the    revolution,    the  circum- 

fliince  will  be    obvioufly  accounted  for  by  the 

extraordinary 

mentioning  2j  as  the  proper  multiplier.  And  yet  if  we 
maltc  ufe  of  this  multiplier,  we  ftiatl  get  a  papulation  (jnder 
a,^  millions,  inileaJ  of  28  millions.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  no 
juft  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  llie  births  of  3  fingle  year  , 
but  as  ihcfc  arc  the  only  births  referred  to,  tlie  contradiaioa 
is  obvious.  Pcrhap!"  the  future  returns  may  OjIvc  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  births  in  the  following  years  be  greater;  hut  [ 
am  inclined  10  think,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  that 
the  greatoft  incrcafe  in  the  proportion  of  biitlis  was  before  the 
year  IX,  and  prohjbly  durinjj  the  firft  fix  or  feven  years  of 
the  republic,,  while  married  ptrfons  were  exempt  from  the 
military  confer!  pi  ions.  If  the  ftalc  of  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  nation  has  been  improved  by  the  revolution,  I  am  flrongly 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  prt)|)ortion9  both  of  births  and 
deaths  will  be  found  to  diiiihiifii.  In  fo  line  a  climate  as 
France,  nothing  but  the  very  great  mifery  of  '.he  lower  clafTci 
could  occafion  a  mortality  of  -^,  and  a  proportion  of  births  at 
,yt,  according  to  Necker's  calculations.  And  confequently 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  Mrihs  for  the  year  IX  may  not  ba 
incorrefl,  and  in  future  the  births  and  deaths  msy  not  bear  fo 
large  a  propartion  to  the  population.  Tliu'  coiitrj.l  between 
France  and  England  in  this  rcfpeil  is  quite  wonderful. 

The  part  of  this  work  relniin;;;  to  popu'ation  is  not  drawa 
up  with  much  knowledge  of  (he  fubjcfV.  One  remark  is  verji 
curious,  It  is  obfcrvcd,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the 
population  is  as  1  to  11;,  and  of  binlis  as  1  to  v^,  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  that  one  fourlh  of  the  born  live  to  marry.  If 
this  inference  were  juft,  France  would  foon  be  depopulated. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  hves,  the  author  makes  ufe  of 
r  F  3  jluSbii't 
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extraordinary  increafc  in  the  i'legitimate  births^ 
mentioned  before  in  this  chapter^  which  amount 
at  prcfcnt  to  one  eleventh  of  all  the  births,  In- 
ilead  of  one  forty-feventh,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Necker  before  the  revolution/ 

Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  obferves,  that  "  thofc 
"  have  yet  to  learn  the  firft  principles  of  political 
•'  arithmetic,   who  imagine,  that  it  is  in  the 

Buflbn*s  tables,  which  are  entirely  incorre£l,  being  founded 
principally  on  regifters  taken  from  the  villages  round  Paris. 
They  make  the  probability  of  life  at  birth  only  a  little  above 
eight  years,  which,  taking  the  towns  and  the  country  together, 
is  very  (hoit  of  the  juft  average. 

Scarcely  any  thing  worth  noticing  has  been  added  in  this 
work  to  the  details  given  in  the  efl'ay  of  Peuchet,  which  I  have 
already  frequently  referred  to.  On  the  whole  I  have  not 
feen  fuflScieni  grounds,  to  make  me  alter  any  of  my  conjec- 
tures in  this  chapter,  though  probably  they  are  not  all  well- 
founded.  Indeed,  in  adopting  Sir  F.  d^Jvcrnois'  calculations 
refpefting  the  adlual  lofs  of  men  during  the  revolution,  I 
never  thought  myfelf  borne  out  by  fadls ;  but  the  reader  will 
be  aware,  that  I  adopted  them  rather  for  the  fake  of  illuflration 
than  from  fuppofing  them  ftriftly  true. 

■  Eflai  de  Peuchet,  p.  28.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this 
increafc  of  illegitimate  births  occafioned  a  more  than  ufual 
number  of  children  to  be  cxpofed  in  thofe  dreadful  receptacles, 
les  Hopitaux  des  Enfans  trouzes^  as  noticed  by  Sir  Francis 
d'lvernois  ;  but  probably  this  cruel  cudom  was  confined  to 
particular  diftrids,  and  the  number  expofed,  upon  the  whole, 
might  bear  no  great  proportion  to  the  fum  of  all  the  births. 

"  field 
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"  field  of  battle  and  the  hofpitals,  that  an  ac- 
"  count  can  be  taken  of  the  lives,  which  a  revo- 
"  lution  or  a  war  has  coft.  The  number  of 
"  men  it  has  killed  is  of  much  lefs  importance, 
"  than  the  number  of  children  which  it  has 
*'  prevented,  and  will  ftill  prevent,  from  coming 
"  into  the  world.  This  is  the  deepeft  wound, 
"  which  the  population  of  France  has  received." 
— "  Suppoiing,"  he  fays,  "  that,  of  the  whole 
"  number  of  men  deftroyed,  only  two  millions 
"  had  been  united  to  as  many  females ;  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  calculation  of  Buffon,  thefc  two 
'*  millions  of  couples  ought  to  bring  into  the 
"  world  twelve  millions  of  children,  in  order  to 
"  fupply,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  number 
"  equal  to  that  of  their  parents.  This  is  a 
"  point  of  view,  in  which  the  coni'equences  of 
*'  fuch  a  deftruftion  of  men  becomes  almoft 
•*  incalculable ;  bccaufe  they  have  much  more 
"  efFeft  with  regard  to  the  twelve  millions  of 
"  children,  which  they  prevent  from  coming 
*'  into  exlftence,  than  with  regard  to  the  actual 
"  lofs  of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men, 
"  for  whom  France  mourns.  It  is  not  till  a 
"  future  period,  that  fhe  will  be  able  to  eftimate 
•'  this  dreadful  breach."* 

'  Tableau  des  Pertcs,  &c.  c.  ii,  p.  13,  14. 
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And  yet,  if  the  circumilances  on  which  the 
foregoing  reafonings  arc  founded  fhould  turn 
out  to  be  true,  it  will  appear,  that  France  has 
not  loft  a  fingle  birth  by  the  revolution.  She 
has  the  moft  juft  reafon  to  mourn  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  individuals,  which  fhe  may 
have  loft,  but  not  their  pofterity :  becaufc,  if 
thefe  individuals  had  remained  in  the  country, 
a  proportionate  nun^ber  of  children  born  of 
other  parents,  which  are  now  living  in  France, 
would  not  have  come  into  exiftence.  If,  in  the 
beft  governed  country  in  Europe,  wc  were  to 
mourn  the  pofterity  which  ife  prevented  from 
coming  into  being,  we  fhould  always  wear  the 
habit  of  grief. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  conftant  tendency  of 
the  births,  in  every  country,  to  fupply  the  va- 
cancies made  by  death,  cannot,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  afford  the  (lighteft  fhadow  of  excufc 
for  the  wanton  facrifice  of  men.  The  pofitive 
evil,  that  is  committed  in  this  cafe,  the  pain, 
mifery,  atid  wide-fprcadlng  defolation  and  for- 
row,  that  are  occafioncd  to  the  exifting  inhabit- 
ants, can  by  no  means  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  confidcration,  that  the  numerical  brcachMn 
the  population  will  be  rapidly  repaired.  Wc  can 
have  no  other  right,  moral  ^or  political,  except 

.  that 
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that  of  the  mofl  urgent  nccefiitv,  to  exchange 
the  lives  of  beings  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  en- 
joyments, for  an  equal  number  of  helplcfs  in-' 
fants. 

It  Ihould  alfo  be  rcmartcd,  that,  though  the*.' 
numerical  population  of  France  may  not  have 
fuffcrcd  by  the  revolution,  yet  if  her  loflcs 
have  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  conjec- 
tures on  the  fubjcft,  her  military  ftrcngth  can- 
not be  unimpaired.  Her  population  at  prefent 
muft  confirt  of  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
ufual  of  women  and  cliildrcn  ;  and  the  body  of 
unmarried  pcrfons,  of  a  military  age,  muft  be 
diminilhed  in  a  very  ftriking  manner.  This  in- 
deed is  known  to  be  the  cafe,  from  the  returns 
of  the  Prefers  which  have  already  been  re- 
ceived. 

It  lias  appeared,  that  the  point  at  which  the 
drains  of  men  will  begin  clVentially  to  affccT:  the 
population  of  a  country  is,  when  the  original 
body  of  unmarried  pcrfons  is  e.xhauftcd,  and  the 
annual  demands  are  greater  than,  the  ctccfs  of 
the  number  of  males,  rifing  annually  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  above  the  number  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  ufual  proportion  of  annual  marriages. 
France  was  probably  at  fume  diftoiicc  from  this 
point  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war;  but  in  the 
prcfcnt 
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prcicnt  ilate  of  her  population,  with  an  increaf- 
cd  proportion  of  women  and  childrcnj  and  a 
great  diminution  of  males  of  a  military  age«  flic 
could  not  make  the  fame  gigantic  exertions, 
'which  were  made  at  one  period,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  fources  of  her  population. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  males  of  a  mili- 
tary age  in  France  was  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
marriage,*  and  the  great  number  of  children. 
Neckcr  takes  particular  notice  of  this  circum^ 
(lance.  He  obferves,  that  the  cfFeft  of  the  very 
great  mifery  of  the  peafantry  is  to  produce  a 
dreadful  mortality  of  infants  under  three  or  four 
years  of  age ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  the 
number  of  young  children  will  always  be  in  too 
great  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  grown-up 
people.  A  million  of  individuals,  he  juftly  ob-» 
ferves,  will  in  this  cafe  neither  prcfent  the  fame 
military  force,  nor  the  fame  capacity  of  labour,, 
as  an  equal  number  of  individuals  in  a  country 
where  the  people  are  lefs  miicrable.** 

Switzerland,  before  the  revolution,  could  have 
brought  into  the  field,   or  have  employed  in 

*  Tlic  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  in  Franqp, 
aurcording  to  Neckcr,  is  i  to  1 13,  tonn  i,  c.  ix,  p.  255. 
^  Dc  r Adno'miftration  des  Finances,  torn.  i»  c.  ix,  p.  263. 
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labour  appropriate  to  grown-up  pcrfons,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  her  population,  than 
France  at  the  fame  period. 

It  will  be  but  of  little  confequcncc,  if  any  of 
the  fafls  or  calculations,  which  have  been  af- 
fumed  in  thecourfe  of  this  chapter,  fhould  turn 
out  to  be  falfe.  The  reader  will  fee,  that  the 
reafonlngs  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  may  be 
true,  though  the  fads  taken  to  illuftrate  them 
may  pro\'e  to  be  inapplicable.' 

'  Since  I  wrote  this  chapter,  I  Iiavc  had  an  opportunity  of 
fecinj  the  A/ialyJe  da  Precis  Vcrbaux  dn  Confiils  Geniraux  dt 
Deparifmeni,  wliich  gives  a  very  paiticuhr  and  highly  curious 
account  of  the  iniernal  ftate  of  France  for  the  year  8.  With 
re((K£l  to  the  population,  out  of  69  departments,  the  reports 
from  which  arc  given,  in  16  the  population  is  fuppofed  to  be 
increalcdi  in  42  diniinidicd;  in  9  ilationary  ;  and  In  3  the 
aftive  population  is  faid  to  be  diminilhed,  but  tin  numerical 
(o  remain  the  fame.  It  appears,  however,  that  mofl  of  thefc 
reports  are  not  founded  on  aftual  enumerations  ;  and  without 
fuch  pofitivc  data,  the  pievailing  opinions  on  the  fubjetft  of 
population,  together  with  the  neceflary  and  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged I'aiSt  of  a  very  confiderablc  diminution  in  the 
males  of  a  military  age,  wuuld  naturally  difpofe  people  vm 
thinic,  that  the  numbers  upon  the  whole  mud  he  diminilhed. 
Judging  merely  from  appearances,  the  fubftiiution  of  a  hun- 
dred children  for  a  hundred  grown-up  pcrfons  would  cer- 
tainly not  pioiluce  the  fame  imprelHon  with  regard  to  popu* 
lation.  1  ihouM  not  be  furprifcd,  thEreforc.  if,  when  the  enu- 
merations for  the  yaar  9  are  completed,  it  ihould  appear,  that 
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the  population  upon  the  whole  has  not  diminiflied.  In  foine 
of  the  reports  Vaifance  ginirale  ripandue  fur  U  pevple^  and  Li 
Jivlfion  des  grands  proprietes^  arc  mentioned  as  the  caufes  of 
increafe  ;  and  almo(l  univerfally,  Us  mariages  primaturisy  and 
les  manages  multtpliis  par  la  cratnte  des  lolx  militaires^  are  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  out  of  78  reports, 
6  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  improved;  lo,  that  it  is  deteriorated ; 
70  demand  that  it  (hould  be  encouraged  in  general ;  32  com- 
plain de  la  multipltciti  des  difrichements ;  and  1 2  demand  des 
tncouragements  pour  les  difrichements.  One  of  the  reports  men- 
tions, la  quantlti  prod'tgleufe  de  ierres  vagues  mife  en  culture  de^ 
puis  quelque  terns y  et  les  travaux  multiplices^  au  de  la  de  ce  que  peu- 
vent  exicutcr  les  bras  employes  en  agriculture ;  and  others  fpeak  of 
les  difrichementi  multipliees  qui  ont  eu  lieu  depuis  plujieurs  annees^ 
which  appeared  to  be  fuccefsful  at  firll ;  but  it  was  foon  i)cr- 
ceivedy  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  cultivate  lefs,  and 
Cuhivate  well.  Many  of  the  reports  notice  the  cheapnefs  of 
corn,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  vent  for  this  commodity  ;  and 
in  the  difcuffion  of  the  queftion  refpe£ling  the  divifion  of  the 
biens  communaux^  it  isobferved,  that,  '*  le  partage,en  operant  le 
"  dcfrichemcnt  dc  cos  biens,  a  fans  doute  produit  une  aug- 
'*  mentation  reelle  de  denr^es,  mas  d'un  autre  c6t6,  ]es 
*'  vaines  patures  n*exi(lent  plus,  et  les  beiliaux  font  peut6trc 
•*  diminucs."  On  the  whole  therefore  I  (hould  be  inclined 
to  infer,  that,  though  the  agriculture  of  the  country  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  judicioufiy,  fo  as  to  obtain  a 
large  furplus  produce,  yet  the  abfolute  produce  had  by  no 
means  been  diminiflied  during  the  revolution  ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  bring  fo  much  new  land  under  cultivation  had 
contributed  to  make  the  fcarcity  of  lahoureis  Aill  more  fen- 
iible.  And  if  it  he  allowed,  that  the  food  of  the  country  did 
fiot  dccreaie  during  the  revolution,  the  high  price  of  labour, 
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which  is  very  generally  noticed,  mufl  have  operated  as  a  mod 
powerful  encouragement  to  population^  among  the  labouring 
part  of  the  fociety. 

The  land  tax,  or  contribution  fonciire^  is  univerfa'Iy  com- 
plained of;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  extremely  heavy,  and  to 
fall  very  unequally.     It  was  intended  to  be  only  a  fifth  of  the 
net  produce;  but,  from  the  unimproved  (late  of  agriculture  in 
general,  the  number  of  fmall  proprietors,  and  particularlv  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  furfacc  in  proportion  to  the 
capital   employed,  it  often  amounts  to  a  fourth,  a  third,  or 
even  a  half.     When   property  is  fo  much  divided,  that  the 
rent  and  profit  of  a  farm  mud  be  combined,  in  order  to  fup« 
port  a  family   upon  it,  a  land  tax  mufl   ncceHarily  greatly 
impede  cultivation  ;  though  it  has  little  or  no  cScGt  of  this 
kind  when  farms  are  large,  and  let  out  to  tenants,  as  is  mull 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England.     Among  the  impediments  to 
agriculture  mentioned  in  the  reports,  the  too  great  divifion  of 
lands  from  the  new  laws  of  fuccefHon  is  noticed.     The  par- 
tition of  fomc  of  the  great  domains  would  probably  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture;   but  fubdivifions  of  the 
nature  here  alluded  to  would  certainly  have  a  contrary  ef- 
fect, and  would  tend  mod  particularly  to  diminifh   furplas 
produce,  and  make  a  land  tax  both  opprciTive  and  unproduc- 
tive.    If  all  the  land  in  England  were  divided  into  farms  of 
2ol.  a  year,  we  fhould  probably  be  more  populous  than  we 
arc  at  prefent;  but  as  a  nation  we  fliould  be  extremely  poor. 
Wo  (hovld  be  almoft  without  difpofablc  revenue,  and  fhould 
be  under  a  total  inability  of  maintaining  the  fame  number  of 
manufactures,  or  collecting  the  fame  taxes  as  at  prefent.     All 
the  departments  demand  a  diminution  of  the  conirlbutionfon' 
dire  as  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  the  profpcrity  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  date  of  the  hofpitals  and  charitable  cflablifliments,  of 
the  prevalence  of  beggary,  and  the  mortality  among  the  cx- 
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pokA  childrm,  a  moft  dq>lonible  picture  is  drawn  in  almoft 
all  the  reports :  from  which  we  (liould  at  firft  be  difpofed  to 
infer  a  greater  degree  of  poverty  and  mifery  among  all  the 
lower  clafies  of  people  in  general.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  hofpitals  and  charitable  eftablifliments  loft  almoft  the 
whole  of  tlieir  revenues  during  the  revolution ;  and  this  fod* 
den  fubtraAton  of  fupport  from  a  great  number  of  people  who 
had  no  other  reliance,  together  with  the  known  failure  of 
manufactures  in  the  towns,  and  the  very  great  increafe  of  il« 
legitimate  children,  might  produce  all  the  diftreffiiig  appear- 
ances defcribed  in  the  reports,  without  impeaching  the  great 
fdSi  of  the  meliorated  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
general,  ncceflarily  arifmg  from  the  acknowledged  high  price 
of  labour,  and  comparative  cheapnefs  of  corn ;  and  it  is  from 
tbi3  part  of  the  fociety  that  the  eScdive  population  of  a  coun- 
try is  principally,  fupplied.  If  the  poor's  rates  of  England 
were  fuddenly  abolilbed,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
tnoft  complicated  diftrefs  among  thofe  who  were  before  fup- 
{>oned  by  them  ;  but  I  ihould  not  exped,  that  either  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  part  of  the  fociety  in  general,  or  the 
population  of  the  country,  would  fufier  from  it.  As  the  pro** 
portion  of  illegitimate  children  in  France  has  rifen  fo  extraor- 
dinarily, as  from  ^^  of  all  the  births  to  ^^  it  is  evident,  that 
lAore  might  be  abandoned  in  hofpitals,  and  more  out  of  thefq 
0ie  than  ufual,  and  yet  a  more  than  ufual  number  be  reared 
at  home,  and  cfcape  the  mortality  of  thefe  dreadful  rccep-r 
taclcs.  It  appears,  that  from  ihe  low  Rate  of  the  funds  in  the 
^lofpitals  the  proper  nurfes  could  not  be  paid,  and  numbers  of 
children  died  from  abfolute  famine.  Some  of  the  hofpitals  at 
lall  very  properly  rctufed  to  receive  any  more. 

The  reports,  upon  the  whole,  do  not  prefent  a  favourable 
pidlurc  of  the  internal  ftate  of  France;  but  fomething  is  ua* 
doubt^dly  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  thefe  reports, 

which. 
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which,  confifting  as  they  do  of  obfervaiions  explaining  the 
(late  of  the  different  departments,  and  of  particular  (km^iifb, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  afiiHaricc  or  relief  fiom  gOTtrtiment,  it  it 
to  be  cxpcdted.  thai  they  (hoolJ  lean  rather  m  the  unlavour- 
able  fide.  When  ilie  qucftion  is  refpeiling  ilic  imjiofition  of 
new  taxes,  or  ilic  rehcf  from  old  ones,  people  will  generally 
complain  of  their  poverty.  On  the  fuhjedt  of  taxes,  iitdeedi 
it  would  appear,  as  if  the  French  government  inufl  he  a  little 
puzzled.  For  though  it  very  properly  reco:iimeiideJ  to  the 
cenftUs  ginerouif  not  to  indulge  in  vague  complaints,  but  to 
mention  fpccific  grievances,  and  propofe  fpecific  remedies,  and 
particularly  not  to  aJvifc  the  abolition  of  one  tax  without 
fuggeRlng  another;  yet  all  the  taxes  appear  tome  to  be  re- 
probated, and  mod  frcfjuently  In  general  terms,  without 
the  propofal  of  any  fut)ftitiitc.  La  coiilriiulion/oitdcn,  la  taxe 
mobiliairc,  la  barriires,  les  Jroils  dc  douane^  all  excite  hitter 
complaints ;  and  the  only  new  fubflilutc  that  llruck  me  wai  a 
tax  upon  game,  which,  being  at  prcfcni  almoll  extimSl  in 
France,  cannot  be  expe£led  to  yield  a  revenue  fufficicnt  to 
balance  all  the  reft.  The  work,  upon  the  whole,  is  extremely 
curious  ;  and  as  fliowing  the  wifli  of  the  government  to  know 
the  ftatc  of  each  department,  and  to  llflcn  to  every  obfLTva- 
tion  and  propofal  for  its  improvement,  is  highly  creditable  to 
'  the  ruling  [lOwcr,  It  was  publiibed  for  a  fhort  time,  but 
the  circulation  of  It  was  foon  flopped  and  confined  to  the 
minifters,  /^i  cenfcih gineraux,  &c.  Indeed  the  documents  are 
evidently  more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and  cerr 
lainly  have  not  the  air  of  being  intended  for  general  cir- 
culation. 

For  the  Hate  of  population  in  Spain,  I  refer  the  reader  tq 

the  valuable  and  entertaining  travels  of  Mr.  Townfend  iii 

llwt  country,  in  which  he  will  often  find    the  principle  of 
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population  very  happily  illuftratcd.''*  I  (hould  have  made  it 
the  fubje£l  of  a  diftinfk  chapter*  but  was  fearful  of  extending 
this  part  of  tiie  work  too  much,  and  of  falling  almoft  unavoid- 
ably into  too  many  repetitions,  from  the  neceflity  of  drawing 
the  fame  kind  of  inference  from  fo  many  didferent  countries. 
I  could  expe6):,  befides,  to  add  very  little  to  what  hai  been  fe 
fl^ell  done  by  Mr*  Townfend. 


CHAF. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  tbt  Chfcbs  to  Populatkn'm  England. 

J.  HE  moft  curfory  view  of  foclety  in  this  country 
muft  convince  us,  that  throughout  all  ranks  the 
preventive  check  to  population  prevails  in  a 
confiderablc  degree.  Thofe  among  the  higher 
elaffes,  who  live  principally  in  towns,  often 
want  the  inclination  to  marry,  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  indulge  themfelves  in  an 
illicit  intercourfe  with  the  fcx.  And  others  arc 
deterred  from  marrying  by  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
penfes  that  they  muft  retrench,  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  which  they  muft  deprive  themfelves,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  having  a  family.  When  the 
fortune  is  large  thefe  confiderations  are  certainly 
trivial;  but  a  preventive  forefight  of  this  kind 
has  objedls  of  much  greater  weight  for  its  con- 
templation as  we  go  lower. 

A  man  of  liberal  education,  with  an  income 
only  juft  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  afTociate  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen,  muft  feci  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that,  if  he  marry  and  have  a  family,  he  (hall 
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be  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  former  conne6lions. 
The  woman,  that  a  man  of  education  would  na- 
turally make  the  objeft  of  his  choice,  is  one 
brought  up  in  the  fame  habits  and  fentiments 
with  himfclf,  and  ufcd  to  the  familiar  intercourfc 
of  a  fociety  totally  different  from  that,  to  which 
(he  muft  be  reduced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man 
cafily  confcnt  to  place  the  o|)jeft  of  his  afFeftion 
in  a  fituation  fo  difcordant,  probably,  to  her  ha- 
bits and  inclinations  ?  Two  or  three  ftcps  of  dc- 
fcent  in  fociety,  particularly  at  this  round  of  the 
ladder,  where  education  ends  and  ignorance  be- 
gins, will  not  be  confidercd  by  the  generality  of 
people  as  a  chimerical  but  a  real  evil.  If  fociety 
be  defirablc,  it  furely  muft  be  free,  equal,  and 
reciprocal  fociety,  where  benefits  arc  conferred 
as  well  as  received,  and  not  fuch  as  the  dcpenr 
dent  finds  with  his  patron,  or  the  poor  with 
the  rich. 

Thcfe  confidcrations  certainly  prevent  many 
m  this  rank  of  life  from  following  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  in  an  early  attachment. 
Others,  inHucnced  cither  by  a  ftronger  paffion 
or  a  weaker  judgment,  difrcgard  thefe  confider- 
ations;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  gra- 
tification of  fo  diellghtful  a  paflion  as  virtuous 
love  did  not  fomctimcs  more  than  counterba- 
lance 
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lance  all  its  attendant  eVils.  But  I  fear  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  more  general 
confequcnces  of  fuch  marriages  are  rather  cal- 
culated to  juftify  than  to  difappoint  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  prudent. 

The  fons  of  tradefmen  and  farmers  are  ex- 
horted not  to  marry,  and  generally  find  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  comply  with  this  advice,  till  they  are 
fettled  in  fomc  bufinefs  or  farm,  which  may 
enable  them  to  fupport  a  family.  Thefe  events 
may  not  perhaps  occur,  till  they  are  far  advanced 
in  life.  The  fcarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general 
complaint ;  and  the  competition  in  every  kind 
of  bufinefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  poffible,  that 
all  fhould  be  fucccfsful.  Among  the  clerks  in 
counting  houfes,  and  the  competitors  for  all 
liinds  of  mercantile  and  profcffional  employ- 
ment, it  is  probable,  that  the  preventive  check 
to  population  prevails  more  than  in  any  other 
department  of  fociety. 

The  labourer  who  earns  eighteen  pence  or 
two  fliillings  a  day,  and  Tlvcs  at  his  cafe  as  a 
finglcman,  will  hefitatc  a  little  before  he  divides 
that  pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  feems 
to  be  not  more  than  fufficicnt  for  one.  Harder 
fare  and  harder  labour  he  would  perhaps  be 
VtUing  to  iiibmit  to  for  the  fake  of  living  with 
iinssl  3jtJl3i  G  G  3  the 
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the  ^omaii  that  he  Iotcs;  but  he  muft  fed 
conrcious,  that  ihould  he  have  a  large  fiimily,  and 
any  ill  fortune  whatever^  no  degree  of  frugality^ 
no  poffible  exertion  of  his  manual  ifarength^ 
would  preferve  him  from  the  heartrending  fen- 
iation  of  feeing  his  children  ifaure,  or  of  being 
obliged  to  the  parilh  for  their  iupport.  The 
iove  of  independence  is  a  fentiment,  that  iiireLy 
none  would  wifh  to  fee  eradicated ;  though  the 
.poor  laws  of  England,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  a 
fyftem  of  all  others  the  moft  calculated  gradu* 
ally  to  weaken  this  fentiment,  and  in  the  end 
will  probably  deftroy  it  completely. 
•  The  fervants  who  live  in  the  families  of  the 
rich  have  rcftraints  yet  ilronger  to  break 
through  in  venturing  upon  marriage.  They 
poflefs  the  neceflariesi  and  even  the  comforts  of 
life,  almoft  in  as  great  plenty  as  their  mafters. 
Their  work  is  eaiy  and  their  food  liqainous, 
compared  with  the  work  and  food  of  the  cla& 
of  labourers;  and  their  fenfe  of  dependence  is 
weakened  by  the  confcious  power  of  changing 
their  mailers  if  they  feel  thomfelves  offended. 
Thus  comfortably  iituated  at  prcfent,  what  are 
their  proCpe^sJf  they  marry  ?  Wkhput.know* 
ledge  or  capitaU  either  for  buiineis  or  farmings 
ptnd  unuiqd  ^d.t;herdR>KVtuiwbl«  t)(^  pam ji  ibbr 
fiftence  by  daily  labouTj  thfiir  only  refuge  feems 

to 
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to  be  a  mifcrable  alehoufe,  which  certainly 
offers  no  very  enchanting  prolpeA  of  a  happy 
evening  to  their  lives.  The  greater  number  of 
th«m,  therefore,  deterred  by  this  uninviting  view 
.  of  their  future  fituation,  tontent  themfelvei 
with  remaining  linglc  where  they  are. 

If  this  Iketch  of  the  Hate  of  fociety  in  Eng- 
land be  near  the  truth,  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  preventive  check  to  population  operates 
with  confiderable  force  throughout  all  the  claffes 
of  the  community.  And  this  obfen'ation  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  abftrafts  from  the  re- 
gifters  returned  in  confcqucnce  of  the  late  Po- 
pulation A&.  The  refults  of  thefc  abftraifts 
fliow,  that  the  annual  marriages  in  England 
and  Wales  are  to  the  whole  population  as  i  to 
12^\'  a  fmallcr  proportion  of  marriages  than 
obtains 

•ObretT.  on  the  Refults  of  the  Population  AS,  p.  ri. 
The  anfwcn  to  ihe  Population  AA  have  at  length  liappiljr 
rcfcued  the  quedion  of  the  population  of  thia  country  from 
the  obfcurity,  in  which  it  had  been  fo  long  involved,  and  have 
affordeJ  fonjc  very  valuable  data  tc  the  political  calcul.itor. 
At  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  ihnt  they  are  not  fo 
complete,  as  entirely  to  exclude  reafonings  and  conjcftur« 
refpcifling  the  inferences  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
It  IS  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fubjci^  may  not  be  fuf- 
fercii  to  drop  after  the  prefcnl  eifort.  Now  that  the  iirll 
difficulty  is  removed,  an  enumeration  every  ten  ye^rs  migjlt 
o  G  3  be 
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obtains  in  any  of  the  countries  which  have  been 
examined^  except  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  oentuij.  Dr. 
Short  eiHmatcd  this  pfoportion  at  about  i  -td 
11^.*'  It  is  probaUc,  that  this  calculation  was 
thjpn  corre(ft,  and  the  prefent  diminution  in  the 
piropcrtion  of  marriages^  notwithftanding  an  in- 
ereafe  of  population^  more  rapid  than  formerly^ 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  progrcis  of  oommerci^ 
and  agriculture,  is  partly  a  caufi^^  and  partly  a 
cbnfequence  of  the  diminiflicd  mortality  that 
has  been  obfenred  of  late  year  j. 

The  returns  of  the  marriages,  puriiiant  to  the 
late  af!,  are  fuppofed  to  be  leis  liable  to  the  fuf* 
|)icion  of  inaccuracy  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
rtgiftcrs. 

Dr.  Short,  in  bis  Nrut)  Ohjirbatlons  on 
T&wn  and  Country  Bills  of  Mortality,  fays,  he 
will  "  conclude  with  the  obfervation  of  fm  emi* 
^*  nent  Judge  of  this  nation,  that  the  growth 
^'  and  increale  of  mankind  is  more  dinted  from 
'*  the  cautious  difficulty  people  make  to  enter 
^*  on  marriage,  frqrh  the  profpcift  of  the  trouble 

be  rendered  e&fy  and  familiar;  dnd  the  regifters  of  births, 
deaths*  and  marriages,  might  be  received  every  year,  or  at 
lead  every  five  years  I  am  perfuaded,  that  ipore  inferences  are 
to  btf  drawn,  refpe<5ling  the  ir>ternal  ihle  c^  a  country,  from 
fuch  rcgifters»  than  we  have  yet  been  in  the  babit  of  fuppoling^. 
*  New  Obferv.  on  Bills  of  Moruiitj,  p.  2^65.  Svo,  1 750. 
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"  and  cxpenfes  in  providing  for  a  family,  than 
"  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  fpccics." 
And,  in  conformity  to  this  idea.  Dr.  Short  pro- 
pofes  to  lay  heavy  taxes  and  lines  on  thofe  who 
live  finglc,  for  the  fupport  of  the  married  poor." 
The  obfervation  of  the  eminent  Judge  is, 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  wiiich  are  prevent-; 
ed  from  being  born,  pcrfc^ly  juil;  but  the  in- 
ference, that  the  unmarried  ought  to  be  pu- 
nilhcdj  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  fo.  The 
prolific  power  of  nature  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  called  fully  into  a<?tion  in  this  coxintry. 
And  yet  when  we  contemplate  the  infufficicncy 
of  the  price  of  labour  to  maintain  a  large  family, 
and  the  quantum  of  mortality  which  arifcs  di- 
reftly  and  indircdly  from  poverty ;  and  add  to 
this  the  crowds  of  children,  which  are  cut  off 
prematurely  in  our  great  towns,  our  manufac- 
tories, and  our  workhoufcs  ;  we  fhall  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that,  if  the  number  born 
annually  were  not  greatly  thinned  by  this  pre- 
mature mortality,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour  muft  increafe  with  much  greater  ra- 
pidity than  they  have  ever  done  hitherto  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  find  work  and  food  for  the 
additional  numbers,  that  would  then  grow  up  to 
manhood. 

'  New  Obferv.  on  BilU  of  Morlality,  p.  247.  8vo.  1750, 
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Thofc,  therefore,  who  live  fingle,  or  marry 
late,  do  not  by  fuch  conduA  contribute  in  any 
degree,  to  diminiih  the  actual  population ;  but 
merely  to  diminifh  the  proportion  of  premature 
mortality,  which  would  otherwiffe  be  exceffive ; 
and  confequently  in  this  point  of  liew  do  not 
feem  to  deferve  any  very  fevcrc  reprobation  or 
puniihment. 

The  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths  are  fup- 
pofed,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  deficient,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  difficult  to  eftimate,  with  any. 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  whole  population. 

If  we  divide  the  exifting  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  by  the  average  of  burials  for 
the  five  years  ending  in  1800,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  mortality  was  only  i  in  49 ; '  but  this 
is  a  proportion  fo  extraordinarily  fmall,  confider- 
ing  the  number  of  our  great  towns  and  manu- 
factories, that  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  ap-t 
proaching  to  the  truth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exaft  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  CQuntry,  the  fouthem  part  of  this  iiland 
certainly  ranks  in  that  clafs  of  ftatcs,  where  this 
proportion  is  greater  than  i  to  3 ;  indeed  there 

*The  population  is  taken  at  9,168)0009  and  the  annual 
deaths  at  i86,oo9i  (Qbf,  on  theRefulu  of  Pop.  A^  p.  6  flc  9) 
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is  ample  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  is  greater  than 
I  to  2.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Crome,  the  mortality  ought  confcquently  to 
be  above  i  in  30;'  according  to  Suflmilch, 
above  I  in  33  ;*•  In  the  Obfcrvat'tom  on  the  Re- 
Jiilts  of  the  Population  ASi^  many  probable  caufcs 
of  deficiency  in  the  regiftry  of  the  burials  are 
pointed  out ;  but  no  calculation  is  offered  rc- 
fpefting  the  fum  of  thefe  deficiencies,  and  I 
have  no  data  whatever  to  fupply  fuch  a  calcu- 
lation. I  will  only  obferve,  therefore,  that,  if 
wc  fuppofe  them  altogether  to  amount  to  fuch 
a  nuniber  as  will  make  the  prcfent  annual  mor- 
tality about  I  in  40,  this  muft  appear  to  be  the 
loweft  proportion  of  deaths  that  can  well  be 
fuppofed,  confidcring  the  circumftancea  of  the 
country ;  and,  if  true,  would  indicate  a  moft 
aftonilhing  fuperiority  over  the  gcncrahty  of 
other  ftatcs,  either  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
with  refpe«5l  to  prudence  and  clcanlincfs,  or  in 
natural  healthinefs  of  fituatlon.*'  Indeed  it  fecms 

to 

•  Uebcr  Jic  Bcvolkerung  dcr  Europaifclicn  Staalcii,  p.  127. 
''  SufTmHch,  Gottlidie  OrJnung,  vol.  iii,  p.  iSj.  '  p.  & 
*•  It  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  tliat  our  population  ihould 
Iiavc  been  underrated  formerly,  at  leaft  by  any  perfon  who 
attempted  to  climate  it  from  the  propoitioii  of  births  or 
tlutks.  Till  the  late  Populaiion  A<£t,  no  one  could  liave 
imagined,   that  the  adual  returns  of  annual  deaths,  which 
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to  be  nearly  afccrtained,  that  both  thcfe  caufes, 
•which  tend   to  diminifb  mortality,  operate  in 
this  country  to   a    confiderable   degree.     The 
fmall  proportion  of  annual  marriages  mentioned 
before  indicates,   that  habits  of  prudence   ex- 
tremely favourable  to  happinefs  prevail  through 
a  large  part  of  the  community  in  Ipitc  of  the 
poor-laws ;  and  it  appears  from  the  clearefl:  evi- 
dence, that  the  generality  of  our  country  pa- 
jilfces    are  very    healthy.     Dr.  Price  quotes  an 
account  of  Dr,  Pcrcival,  colleftcd  ifrom  the  mi- 
nifters  of  different  parilhes,  and  taken  from  po- 
fitive  enumerations,  according  to  which,  in  fomc 
Tillages  only  a  45th,  a  50th,  a  6oth,  a  66th, 
and  even  a  75th,  part  dies  annually.  In  many  of 
theic  pariftics  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  above 
ij  to  I,  and  in  a  fmgle  parifh  above  3  to  i\ 

Thefc 

might  naturally  have  been  expedtecl  to  be  as  accurate  in  thig 
country  as  in  others,  wooIJ  turn  out  to  be  lefs  than  a  49th 
part  of  the  population,  if  the  a£lual  returns  for  France, 
even  fo  long  ago  as  the  ten  years  ending  with  1780,  had  been 
muhlplicd  by  49,  <hc  would  have  appeared  at  that  time  to 
I>avc  a  |X)pulation  of  above  40  millions.  The  average  of  an« 
nuai  deaths  was  818,491.  ^^'^I^cr  de  rAdminlllration  des  Fi« 
iMnces,  torn  i,  c.  ix,  p.  255.  i2mo.  1785. 

*  Price's  Obl'crv.  on  Ucvcrf.  Paym.  vol.  ii,  note,  p.  10.  Firft 
additional  Eflny,  4ih  edit.  In  particular  parifhes,  private  com« 

xnunications 
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Thcfc  however  are  particular  inftanccs,  and 
Cannot  be  applied  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
Country  in  general.  In  fome  of  the  flat  fitu- 
ations,  and  particularly  thofe  near  marfhes,  the 
proportions  are  found  ver;'  different,  and  itt  a  few 
the  deaths  exceed  the  births.  In  the  54  couft- 
try  parilhes,  the  regifters  of  which  Dr.  Short, 
collefted,  choofing  them  purpofcly  In  a  great 
variety  of  fituations,  the  average  mortality  was 
as  high  as  1  in  37/  This  is  certainly  much 
above  the  prefeiit  niortahty  of  our  agr'iculturai^,  1 
pariftxcs  in  general.  The  period  which  Dr^  - 1 
Short  took  included  fomc  confiderable  epide- 
mics, which  may  poflibly  have  been  above  the 
ufual  proportion.  But  fickly  fcafbns  Ihould  al_ 
Ways  be  included,  or  we  (ball  fall  into  great  er- 
rors. In  1056  villages  of  Brandcnburgh,  which 
Suffmilch  examined,  the  mortality  for  fix  good 
years  was  i  in  43  ;  for  10  mixed  years  about  i 
in  38^.''  In  the  villages  of  England  which  Sit 
F.  M.  Eden  mentions,  the  mortality  feems  to  be 


munications  are  perhaps  more  to  be  depended  upon  (han  pub- 
lic relunii  i  becaule  in  general  thofe  clergymen  only  are 
plied  to,  who  arc  In  fomc  degree  interelled  in  the  fubjed,  and 
ofcourfe  take  mare  paint  to  be  accurate. 

'  New  Obfervations  on  Dills  of  Mortality,  tabic  ix,  p.  133. 
>  GotilicheOrdnung,  vol.  1,  c.  ii,  f.  xxi.  p.  74. 
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about  I  in  47  or  48 ;'  and  in  the  late  returns 
purfuant  to  the  Population  Act,  a  ftill  greater 
degree  of  heal  thinefs  appears.  Combining  theie 
obfcrvations  together,  if  we  take  i  ia  46  or  i 
in  48^  as  the  average  mortality  of  the  agricul- 
tural -  part  of  the  country  including  fickly  fea- 
ions,  this  will  be  the  loweft  that  can  be  flip- 
poied  with  any  degree  of  probability.  But  this 
proportion  will  certainly  be  raifed  to  i  in  40, 
when  .we  blend  it  with  the  mortality  of  the 
towns,  and  the  manufaduring  part  of  the  com* 
munity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  mortality  in  London,  which  includes  {o 
coniidcrable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  at  the 
time  he  made  his  calculations,  i  in  2o| ;  in 
Norwich  I  in  24^ ;  in  Northampton  i  in  26\ ; 
in  Newbury  i  in  2ji'^  in  Manchefter  i  in  28; 
in  Liverpool  i  in  27^,''  &c.  He  obfcrves,  that 
the  number  dying  annually  in  towns  is  feldora 
fo  low  as  I  in  28,  except  in  confequence  of  a 
rapid  increafe  produced  by  an  influx  of  people 
at  thofe  periods  of  life  when  the  feweft  die, 

*  ERimate  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants  in  G.  Britain* 

^  Price's  Obferv.  on  Reverf.  Paym.  vol.  i,  note  p.  %']%^ 

*  Id.  vol.  ii,  Firft  additional  Eflay^  note,  p,  4, 
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which  is  the  cafe  with  M;inchcfter  and  Liver- 
poo!,'  and  other  very  flourifliing  manufaduring 
towns.  In  general  he  thinks,  that  the  morta- 
lity in  great  towns  may  be  Hated  at  from  i  in 
19"  to  1  in  22  and  2^',  in  moderate  towns, 
from  I  in  24  to  i  in  28  ;  and  in  the  country  vil- 
lages, from  I  in  40  to  i  in  50." 

The  tendency  of  Dr.  Price  to  exaggerate  the 
unhcalthinefs  of  towns  may  perhaps  be  objcdted 
to  thefe  flatements ;  but  the  objedion  feems  to 
be  only  of  weight  with  regard  to  London.  The 
accounts  from  the  other  towns,  which  are  given, 
are  from  documents,  which  his  particular  opi- 
nions could  not  influence."  It  Ihould  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  there  is  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  not  only  London  but  the  other 

*  Price's  Obfcrv,  on  Revetf.  Pjyin.  vol.  51,  Firfl  additional 
Effay,  note,  p.  4, 

"  The  mortality  at  Stockliolm  was,  according  to  Wargentin, 
I  in  19.  "^Obfen-,  on  Rcvcrf,  Paym.  vol.  ii,  Fiift  Addi> 

tional  EiTay,  p.  4. 

*  An  eftimatc  of  ihc  population  or  mortality  of  London 
before  the  late  enumeration  always  depended  much  on  cor- 
jefture  and  opinion,  on  account  of  the  great  acLnowiedged 
dcfictencici  in  the  legiilers  :  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  the 
fame  degree  with  the  other  towns  here  named.  Dr.  Price,  in 
ailulion  to  a  diminilhlng  jiopulation,  on  which  fuiijcifl  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  fo  widely  evied,  fays  very  candidly,  that  per- 
haps he  may  have  been  infcnribly  iiiflueuced  to  maintain 
opinion  oiice  advanced. 
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towns  in  England^  and  probably  alio  country 
'villages^  were  at  the  time  of  thefe  calculations 
lefs  healthy  than  at  prcfent.  Dr.  Willian  Hc«* 
berden  obfcrves^  that  the  regifters  of  the  teil 
years  from  1759  to  1768/  from  which  Dr  Price 
calculated  the  probabilities  of  life  in  London^ 
indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  unhealthineis 
than  the  regifters  of  late  years.  And  the  returns 
ptxrfuaiit  to  the  population  adl,  even  after  allows 
ing  for  great  omiilions  in  the  burials,  exhibit  in 
all  our  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  country,  a 
degree  of  bealthinefs  much  greater  than  had  be- 
fore been  calculated.  At  ths  fame  time  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  i  in  31,  the  proportion  of 
mortality  for  London  mentioned  in  the  Ohfer*- 
vations  on  the  Hefults  of  the  Population  Act!*  is 
fmaller  than  the  truth.  Five  thoufand  are  not 
probably  enough  to  allow  for  the  omiflions  in 
the  burials ;  and  the  abfentees  in  the  employ- 
ments of  war  and  commerce  are  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  adverted  to.  In  eflimating  the  propor- 
tional mortality  the  refident  population  alone 
ihould  be  confidercd. 

There    certainly    feems  to  be  Ibmething  in 
great  towns,  and  even  in  moderate  towns,  pe- 

•Incitafc  and  Dccrcafc  of  Difearcs,  p.  3a,  4ta,  1801. 
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culiarly  unfavourable  to  the  very  early  {lages  o£ 
lite ;  and  the  part  of  the  community  on  which 
the  mortality  principally  falls  fecms  to  indicate, 
that  it  ariles  more  from  the  clolencfs  and  foul- 
nefs  of  the  air,  which  may  be  fuppoled  to  be  un- 
favourable to  the  tender  lungs  of  children,  and 
the  greater  confinement,  which  they  almoft  ne- 
ceflarily  experience,  than  from  the  fuperior  de- 
gree of  luxury  and  debauchery  ufually  and  juftly 
attributed  to  towns.  A  married  pair  with  the 
beft  conftitutions,  who  lead  the  moft  regular 
and  quiet  life,  fcldom  find,  that  their  children 
enjoy  the  lame  health  in  towns  as  in  the 
country. 

In  London,  according  to  former  calculations, 
one  half  of  the  born  died  under  three  years  of 
age;  in  Vienna  and  Stockholm  under  two ;  in 
Manchcfter under  five  ;  in  Norwich  under  five; 
in  Northampton  under  ten.'  In  country  vil- 
lages, on  the  contrary,  half  of  the  born  live  till 
thirty,  thirty  five,  forty,  forty  fix,  and  above. 
In  the  parilh  of  Ackworth,  in  Yorklhire,  it  ap- 
pears from  a  very  exacS  accoun::  kept  by  Dr  Lee 
of  the  ages  at  which  all  died  there  for  20  years, 
that  half  of  the  inhabitants  live   to  the  age  of 


'  Price's  Obfcrv.  on  Rcverl'.  Pay 
^tbedit. 
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46;*  and  there  b  little  doubt,  that,  if  the  fame 
kind  of  account  had  been  kept  in  fbme  of  thofe 
pariihes  before  mentioned,  in  which  the  mor- 
tality is  fb  fmall  as  i  in  60,  i  in  66^  and  even  t 
in  75,  half  of  the  bom  would  be  foiusd  to  have 
Bvcd  to  50  or  ^$. 

As  the  calculations  refpeding  the  ages  ta 
which  half  of  the  bom  live  in  towns  depend 
more  upon  the  births  and  deaths  which  appear 
in  the  regifters,  than  upon  any  eftimates  of  the 
number  of  people,  they  are  on  this  account  lets 
liable  to  uncertainty,  than  the  calculations  re- 
ipeAing  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  which  dies  annually. 

To  fill  up  the  void  occafioned  by  this  mor- 
tality in  towns,  and  to  anfwer  all  further  de-« 
mands  for  population,  it  is  evideitt,  that  a  con- 
fiant  fupply  of  recruits  from  the  country  is  ne- 
ceffary  ;  and  this  fupply  appears  in  fa6l  to  be  al-* 
ways  flowing  in  from  the  redundant  births 
of  the  country.  Even  in  thoie  towns  where 
the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  this  efFeft  \^ 
produced  by  the  marriages  of  perfons  not  born 
in  the  place.  At  a  time  when  our  provincial 
towns  were  increafing  much  leis  rapidly  than  at 

•  Pncc*s  Obfcn'.  on  Rcvcrf.  Paytn.  vol.  i,  p.  268. 
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prefcnt,  Dr.  Short  calculated  that  y%  of  the 
married  were  ftrangers".  Of  1618  married  men, 
and  1618  married  women,  esamined  at  the 
Weflminfter  Infirmary,  only  339  of  the  men, 
and  495  of  the  women^  had  been  born  in  L#on- 
don*". 

Dr.  Price  fuppofcs,  that  London  with  its 
neighbouring  pariflies,  where  the  deaths  exceed 
the  births,  requires  a  fupply  of  10,000  perfons 
annually.  Graunt,  in  his  time,  eftimated  this 
fupply  for  London  alone  at  6000' ;  and  he  fur- 
ther obferves,  that,  let  the  mortality  of  the  city 
be  what  it  will,  arifmg  from  plague  or  any  other 
great  caufe  of  deftrudion,  it  always  fully  repairs 
its  lofs  in  two  years''. 

As  all  thcfc  demands,  therefore,  arc  fupplicd 
from  the  country,  it  is  evident,  that  we  fiiould 
fall  into  a  very  great  error,  if  we  were  to  cfti* 
mate  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  proportion  obfervcd  ih 
country  pariftjes,  from  which  there  muft  be  fuch 
numerous  emigrations. 

We  need  not  however,  accoitipatiy  Dr.  Pric« 
in  his  apprehenfions,  that  the  country  will  be 

'  New  Obrcrvationi  on  bills  of  Mortality,  p.  76. 

*•  Price's  Obferr.  on  Re^erf.  Pavm.  vol  ii,  p.  17. 
'  Shotl's  New  Obferv.  Abilracl  trom  Graunt,  p.  ijj. 

*Iil.  p   276. 
Vol.  I.  H  H  depopulated 
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depopulated  by  thefe  emigrations^  at  leaft  as 
long  as  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  agri- 
eultural  labour  remain  unimpaired.  The  pro-* 
portion  of  births,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
marriages,  clearly  proves,  that,  in  fpite  of  our  in- 
creafing  towns  and  manufadories,  the  demand 
on  the  country  for  people  is  by  no  means  yery 
preffing. 

If  we  divide  the  prefent  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  by  the  average  number  of  bap- 
tifms  for  the  lad  five* years,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  bap  tifms  are  to  the  population  as  i  to  very 
nearly  36' ;  but  it  is  fuppoied,  with  reaibn,  that 
there  are  great  omiinons  in  the  baptifms :  and 
it  is  conjciSured,  that  thcfc  omiffions  are  greater 
than  in  the  burials.  On  this  point,  however,  I 
ihould  be  inclined  to  think  differently,  at  leafl 
with  refpedl  to  the  lafl  twenty  years,  though 
probably  it  was  the  cafe  formerly.  The  in- 
creafe  of  population  during  this  period  efti- 
mated  from  the  births  is  not  greater  than  is 
warranted  by  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths, 
which  **ould  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  omif- 
fions in  the  births  had  been  greatef  than  in  ttie 
deaths  ;  and  the  abfolutcly  flationary  number  of 

,  *  Average  mcdidm  of  baptifms   for   the  laft   five   years 
255,4!z6.  Pbp.  9,198,000.  (Obfcrv,  on  Rcfuhs,  p.  9. ) 

deaths 
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deaths  during  the  lafl:  twenty  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  confiderable  incrcafe  of  births,  feems 
to  be  rather  inconfiftent  with  the  Idea  of 
greater  omiflions  in  the  births. 

Dr.  Short  eftimated  the  proportion  of  births 
to  the  population  of  England  as  i  to  28.'  la 
the  agricultural  report  oi  Suffolk,  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  the  population  was  calculated 
at  I  to  30.  For  the  whole  of  Suffolk,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  returns,  this  proportion  is  not 
much  Icfs  than  i  to  33."  According  to  a  cor* 
reft  account  of  thirteen  villages  from  adud 
enumerations,  produced  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  was  as 
1  to  33  ;  and  from  another  account  on  the  fame 
authority,  taken  from  towns  and  manufaiSuring 
parlflies,  as  i  to  37  il."  If,  combining  all  thefe 
circumftances,  and  adverting,  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  rcgiftry 

•  New  Obfcrv.  p.  267.  ''In  private  inquiries,  diflenters 
and  thtjfc  who  do  not  chriflen  their  children  will  of  courfc  be 
reckoned  in  the  population  ;  confequently  fuch  inquiriCI, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  will  more  accurately  cxprcfs  the  true 
pioponion  of  birthsj  and  wc  are  fiirly  juftificd  in  making  ufe 
of  them,  in  order  to  eflimate  the  acknowledged  deficiency  ot 
births  in  the  public  returns.  . 

'  Elliinace  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants  iti  G.  Britain,  &c. 
p.  27. 
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of  birtllsi,  and  the  known  increaic  of  our  popu«^ 
ktion  of  late  jeats,  we  fuppofe  the  true  propor^ 
tibn  of  the  births  to  the  population  to  be  as  r 
to  30 ;  then  afluming  the  prefent  moftidity  to 
t^  I  in  40^  as  before  fuggefted^  we  ihaU  nearly 
htep  the  proportion  of  baptifms  to  burials^  which 
appears  in  the  late  returns.  The  births  will  be 
to  the  deaths  as  4  to  3  or  13^  to  16^  a  propor- 
tion more  than  fuffictent  to  account  fer  the  in- 
erCaft  of  population,  which  has  taken  place  iince 
the  American  war,  after  allowing  fi)r  thofe  who 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  died  abroad. 

In  the  Oh/eruaiums  on  the  Re/ults  rf  tbe  Popu^ 
htwn  AS  it  is  remarked,.  thJEKt  the  average  du* 
ration  of  life  in  England  appears  to  have  in- 
creaied  in  tbe  proportion  of  117  to  100/  iince 
the  year  1780.  So  great  a  change  in  fo  ihbrt  a 
timt,  if  true,  would  be  a  moil  ibiktng  pheno*- 
menon.  But  I  am  inclindd  to  fufped,  that  the 
Vrhole  of  this  proportional  diminution  of  burials 
does  not  ari&  from  increaied  healthineis,  but  is 
occaiioned,  in  part,  by  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  l^hich  muiil  neceflatily  have  taken  place 
abroad,  oWing  t6  the  very  ripid  irtcfcift  of  ctir 
foreign  commerce  iince  this  period ;  aiid  to  the 
great  number  of  perfons  abfent  in  naval  and  mi- 
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litary  employments,  and  the  conftant  fupply  of 
fircih  recruits  neccflary  to  maintain  undimioiihcd 
ib  great  a  force.  A  peq^etual  drain  of  this  kind 
would  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
cffc<S  obferved  in  the  returns,  and  might  keep 
the  burials  ftationary,  while  the  births  and  mar- 
riages were  incrcafing  with  fome  rapidity.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  the  increafe  of  population  fince 
1780  is  incontrovertible,  and  the  prefent  mor- 
tality extraordinarily  fmall,  I  (hould  ftill  be  dif* 
pofcd  tobelievc.thatthegreater  partof  the  effed 
is  to  be  attributed  to  increafcd  healthinefs. 

A  mortality  of  i  in  36  is  perhaps  too  fmall  a 
proportion  of  deaths  for  the  average  of  the  whole 
century ;  but  a  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as 
13  to  10,  calculated  on  a  mortality  of  i  in  3,6, 
would  double  the  population  of  a  country  in 
1 25  years,  and  is  therefore  as  great  a  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  as  can  be  true  for  the  average 
of  the  whole  century.  None  of  the  late  calcu- 
lations imply  a  more  rapid  increafe  than  this. 

We  mult  not  fuppofe  however,  that  this  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths,  or  any  aflumed  pro- 
portion of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, has  continued  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  century.  It  appears  from  the  regifters  ot  every 
country  which  have  been  kept  for  any  length 
of.  time,  that  confiderable  variations  occur  at 
"  '  '  •  H  H  3  different 
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different  periods.  Dr.  Short,  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  9  eftlmated  the  proportion  of  births 
to  death's  as  1 1  to  lo ;'  and  if  the  births  were 
at  the  fame  time  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  the 
population,  the  moi^tality  was  then  as  high  as  i 
in  304^  We  now  iiippofe  that  the  proportion 
<»f  births  to  deaths  is  above  13  to  10 ;  but  if  we 
were  to  afliime  this  proportion  as  a  criterion  by 
which  to  eftimate  the  increafe  of  population  for 
tihc  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  fliould  pro- 
bably fall  into  a  very  grofs  error.  The  effefts  of 
the  late  fcarcities  are  ilroHgly  marked  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  Population  Adi  by  a  decreafe  of 
births  and  an  increafe  of  burials,  and  (hould  fuch 
ieafbns  frequently  recur,  they  would  foon  dc- 
ibroy  the  great  excefs  of  births  which  has  been 
obferved  during  the  laft  twenty  years ;  and  in- 
deed we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  re- 
iburces  of  this  country  ihould  increaie  for  any 
long  continuance  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  allow 
of  a  permanent  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as 
13  to  JO,  unlefs  indeed  this  proportion  were 
principally  caufed  by  great  foreign  drains. 

From  all  the  data  that  could  be  coUeded,  the 
.  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  of 

*  New  Obferv.  tables ii,  &  iU,  p*  %%  ic  44.    Price's  Obferr, 
©n  Jlcvcrf.  Paym«,  vol.  ii,  p.  31 1. 
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England  and  Wales  has  been  alTumed 
I  to  30 ;  but  this  is  a  ftnaller  proportion  of 
births,  than  has  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  this 
review  to  take  place  in  any  other  country  ex- 
cept Norway  and  Switzerland  ;  and  it  has  been 
hitherto  ufual  with  political  calculators,  to  con- 
fider  a  great  proportion  of  births  as  the  fureft 
fign  of  a  vigorous  and  flourifliing  ftatc.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  this  prejudice  will  not 
laft  long.  In  countries  clrcumftanced  Idte 
America  or  Ruffia,  or  in  other  countries  after 
any  great  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  births 
may  be  a  favourable  fymptom  ;  but  in  the  ave- 
rage ilate  of  a  well- peopled  territory,  there  can- 
not well  be  a  worfe  fign  than  a  large  proportion 
of  births,  nor  can  there  well  be  a  better  fign 
than  a  fmall  proportion. 

Sij  Francis  d'lvernois  very  juftly  obferves, 
that,  "  if  the  various  ftatcs  of  Europe  kept  and 
"  publiJhed  annually  an  exacS  account  of  their 
"  population,  noting  carefully  in  a  fccond  co- 
"  lumn  the  exaft  age  at  which  the  children  die, 
"  this  fecond  column  would  fhow  the  relative 
*'.  merit  of  the  governments,  and  the  compara- 
•'  tive  happincfs  of  their  fubjefts.  Afimplearith- 
"  metical  ftatement  would  then  perhaps  be 
"  more  conclufive,  than  al|  the  arguments  that 
H  ^  4  "  could 
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^  could  be  adduced/**    In  the  importance  of 
the  inferences  tp  be  drawn  from  fbch  table;^  I 
iuHy  agree  with  him ;  and  tq  make  thefe  in« 
Terences,  it  is  evident,  that  we  flioold  attend  \e& 
to  the  ccdumn  expreflmg  the  number  of  chil^. 
dffcn  bom,  tHan  to  the  column  exprefGng  the 
-number  which  ftirvived  the  age  of  infancy  and 
itached  manhood ;  and  this  number  will  almoft 
^ivax^ably  be  the  greateft^  where  the  proportioi^ 
iif  the  births  to   the  whole  population  is  the 
leaft.     In  this  point,  we  tank  next  after  Nor- 
way ahd  Switzerland,   which^  confidcring  the 
number  of  cur  great  towns  and  manufadories,  is. 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  fa6t.     As  nothing 
can  be  more  ^lear,  than  that  all  our  demands  for 
population  are  fully  fiipplied,  if  this  be  done  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  births,  it  is  a  decided  proof 
of  a  very  fmall  mortality,  a  diflindion  on  which 
wc  may  juflly  pride  ourfclves.     Should  it  ap- 
pear from  future  inveiligations,  that  I  have  made 
too  great  an  allowance  for  omifCons  both  in  the 
births  and  in  the  burials,  I  fhall  be  extremely 
happy  to  find,  that  this  diftinAion,  which,  other 
pircumflanccs  being  the  fame,  I  confider  as  the 
fureft  teft  of  happineis  and  good  government,  i^ 
even  greater  than  I  have  fuppofed  it  to  be.     In 

■  Tableau  dcs  Pcrtcs,  *8ccl  c,  ii,  p.  1 6. 
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defpotic,  mifcrable,  or  naturally  unhealthy  coun- 
tries the  proportion  of  births  to  the  w^olc  po- 
pulation will  generally  be  found  very  great. 

On  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1800 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  347  to 
100.  In  1760  it  was  362  to  100,  from  which 
an  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  reglfters  of  births, 
however  deficient,  were  certainly  not  more  de- 
ficient fornnerly  than  at  prefent.'  But  a  change 
of  this  nature,  in  the  appearance  of  the  regiftcrs, 
might  arife  from  caufes  totally  unconnected  with 
deficiencies.  If  from  the  acknowledged  greater 
healthinefs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
compared  with  the  middle  of  it,  a  greater  number 
of  children  furvlved  the  age  of  infancy,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  born  would  of  courfe  live  to 
marry,  and  this  circumftance  would  produce  a 
greater  prefent  proportion  of  marriages  compared 
with  the  births.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
marriages  were  rather  more  prolific  formerly 
than  at  prefent,  owing  to  their  being  contraded 
at  an  earlier  age,  the  efFeA  would  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  births  compared  with  the  mar- 
riages. The  operation  of  either  or  both  of  thefc 
caufes  ^ould  produce  exaiftly  the  cfied,  ublerved 
in  the  regiflers :  and  confequcntly  from  the  ex- 
iflence  of  fuch  an  effect  no  inference  can  juftly 

'  Obfervaiions  on  the  RefuUs  of  the  Population  A&.,  p.8. 
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be  drawn  againft  the  fuppofed  increafing  accu- 
racy of  the  regifters.  The  influence  of  the  two 
cafes  juft  mentioned  on  the  proportions  of  an- 
nual births  to  marriages  will  be  cxpliuned  in  a 
fubfequent  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  queftion^  whether 
we  have  juft  grounds  for  fuppoiing,  that  the 
regifbry  of  births  and  deaths  was  more  deficient 
in  the  former  part  of  the  century  than  in  the 
latter  part;  I  ihould  fay,  that  the  late  re- 
turns  tend  to  confirm  the  fufpicion  of  former 
inaccurac}%  and  to  ihow,  that  the  reglfters  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  in  every  point  of 
view,  afibrd  very  uncertain  data  on  which  to 
ground  any  eflimatcs  of  pail  population.  In 
the  years  X710,  1720,  and  1730,  it  appears  from 
the  returns,  that  the  deaths  ezceeded  the  births ; 
and  taking  the  fix  periods  ending  in  1750/  in- 
cluding the  firft  half  of  the  century,  if  we  com- 
pare the  fum  of  the  births  with  the  fum  of  the 
deaths,  the  cxcefs  of  the  births  is  fo  fmall,  as  to 
be  perfcftly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  a  million,  which,  upon  a  calculation 
from  the  births  alone,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 

■  Population  AbftraA  Parifli  Rcgiftcn.    Final  Saipmary, 
P-  455- 
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place  in  that  time.'  Confcquently,  eitlicr  the 
regifters  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  deficiencies 
in  the  births  greater  than  in  the  deaths;  or  theft; 
periods,  each  at  the  diftance  of  ten  years,  dt> 
not  exprcfs  the  jufi:  average.  Thefe  particular 
years  may  have  been  more  unfavourable  with 
refpeft  to  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  than 
the  reft;  indeed  one  of  them,  1710,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  year  of  great  fcarcity  and  diflrofi. 
But  if  this  fufpiclon,  which  is  very  probable,  be 
admitted,  fo  as  to  affedt  the  fix  firft  periods,  we 
may  juftly  fufpcct  the  contrary  accident  to  have 
happened  with  regard  to  the  three  following  pe- 
riods ending  with  1780;  in  which  thirty  years  it 
would  feem,  by  the  fame  mode  of  calculation, 
that  an  increafe  of  a  million  and  a  half  had 
taken  place.''  At  any  rate  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  three  feparate  years,  taken  in  this  man- 
ner, can  by  no  means  be  confidered  as  fufficicnt 
to  eftabllfh  a  juft  average  ;  and  what  rather  en- 
courages the  fufpiclon,  that  thefe  particular  years 
might  be  more  than  ufually  favourable  with  re- 
gard to  births  Is,  that  the  increafe  of  births  from 
1780  to  1785  is  unufually  fmall,"  which  would 
naturally  be  the  cafe  without  fuppofing  a  flower 
■Obfenrationson  the  RcfuJts  of  llic  Population  A&,  p.9. 
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progrcfs  than  before,  if  the  births  in   1780  had 
been  accidentally  above  the  average. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  confidering  the 
probable  inaccuracy  of  the  earlier  regiilers,  and 
the  very  great  danger  of  fallacy  in  drawing  gc* 
neral  inferences  from  a  few  detached  years,  I  do 
not  think,  that  we  can  depend  upon  any  efli- 
mutes  of  pail  population,  founded  on  a  calcu- 
tion  from  the  births,  till  after  the  year  1780, 
when  every  following  year  is  given,  and  a  juft 
average  of  the  births  may  be  obtained.  As  a 
further  confirmation  of  this  remark  I  will  juft 
obfcnre,  that  in  the  final  fummary  of  the  ab- 
ftrads  from  the  regifter^  of  England  and  Wales 
it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1 790  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  was  348,774,  in  the  year  i  yg^^ 
547,218,  and  in  1800,247,147/  Confequently 
it  we  had  been  eftimating  the  population  from 
the  births,  taken  at  three  fcparate  periods  of 
five  years,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  the  po- 
pulation during  the  laft  ten  years  had  been  re- 
gularly decreafing,  though  we  have  very  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  it  has  incrcafed  confider-i 
ably. 

In  thq  Ohfervations  on  the  RefuJts  of  the  Popn--. 
Jatmn  ji£i^  a  table  is  given  of  the  population  of 

•  Population  iAbftfadl  Pari£h  Rcgiftcre,  p.  455.     ^  p.  9. 
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England  and  Wales  throughout  the  laft  cen- 
tury calculated  from  the  births;  but  for  the 
reafons  given  above,  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it ;  and  for  the  population  at  the  revolution, 
I  fhould  be  inclined  to  place  more  dependence 
on  the  old  calculations  from  the  number  of 
houfes. 

It  is  poflible,  indeed,  though  not  probable* 
that  thefe  eftimates  of  the  population  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  century  may  not  be  very 
far  from  the  truth,  becaufe  oppofite  errors  may 
have  corre(Sed  each  other;  but  the  alTumption 
of  the  uniform  proportion  of  births  on  which 
they  arc  founded  is  faife  on  the  face  of  the  cal- 
culations themfelves.  According  to  thefe  cal- 
culations, the  increafe  of  population  was  more 
rapid  in  the  period  from  1760  to  1780,  than 
from  1780  to  1800;  yet  it  appears,  that  the  pre- 
^rtion  of  deaths  about  the  year  1780  was 
greater  than  in  1800  in  the  ratio  of  117  to  100. 
Confcquently  the  proportion  of  births  before 
1780  muft  have  been  much  greater  than  in  r8oo, 
or  the  population  in  that  period  could  not  pof- 
■fibly  have  increafe;]  faftcr.  This  overthrows  at 
once  the  fuppofition  of  any  thing  like  unifor- 
mity in  the  proportion  of  births. 

I  ihould  Indeed  have  fuppofed  from  the 
,*''if  .b  analogy 
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analogy  of  other  countries,  and  the  calcula* 
tions  of  Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Short,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  births  at  the  be^nning  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  vizs  greater  than  at  the 
end.  But  this  (iippolitton  would,  •  in  a  calcula- 
tion from  the  births,  give  a  (hialler  population 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  than  is  given 
in  the  Re/ults  of  the  Populatim  A3^  though  there 
are  ftrong  reafons  for  fuppoiing,  that  the  popu- 
lation there  given  is  too  fmalL  According  to 
Davenant,  the  number  of  houies  in  1690  was 
1,319,^215,  and  there  is  no  reaibn  to  thinks 
that  this  calculation  erred  on  the  fide  of  excefs. 
Allowing  only  5  to  a  houife  inflead  of  5-5-  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  proportion  at  prcfcnt,  this 
would  gi?c  a  population  of  above  fix  millions 
and  a  half,  and  it  is  perfcAly  incredible,  that 
from  this  time  to  tlic  year  17 10,  the  popu« 
lation  ibould  have  diminiflied  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  omif- 
iions  in  the  births  ihould  have  been  much 
greater  than  at  prefent,  and  greater  than  in  the 
deaths;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
obfcrvation  before  alluded  to,  that  in  the  firft 
half  of  the  century  the  increafe  of  population  as 
calculated  from  the  births  is  much  greater,  than 
is    warranted   by  the    proportion  of  births  to 

deaths. 
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deaths.  In  every  point  of  view  therefore  the 
calculations  from  the  births  are  little  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

It  muft  indeed  have  appeared  to  the  reader 
m  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  rcgiftcrs  of  births 
or  deaths,  excluding  any  fufpidon  of  deficiencies, 
muft  at  all  times  afford  very  uncertain  data  for 
an  eftimate  of  population.  On  account  of  the 
varying  cjrcumftanccs  of  every  country,  they  are 
both  precarious  guides.  From  the  greater  appa- 
rent regularity  of  the  births,  political  calculators 
have  generally  adopted  them  as  the  ground  of  their 
cftlmates  in  preference  to  the  deaths.  Nccker, 
in  eftimating  the  population  of  France,  obferves, 
that  an  epidemic  dlfeafc,  or  an  emigration,  may 
occafion  temporary  differences  in  the  deaths, 
and  that  therefore  the  number  of  births  is  the 
moft  certain  criterion."  But  the  very  circum- 
ftance  of  the  apparent  regularity  of  the  births  in 
the  regifters  will  now  and  then  lead  into  great 
errors.  If  in  any  country  we  can  obtain  rc- 
giftera  of  burials  for  two  or  three  years  together, 
a  plague  or  mortal  epidemic  will  always  fliow 
itfelf,  from  the  very  fuddcnincreafe  of  the  deaths 
during  its  operation,  and  the  ftill  greater  dimi- 

»  De  rAdminill ration  des  Finances,  torn.  I,  c.  ix,  p.  2j3. 
lamo.  1785. 
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nution  of  them  afterwvds.  From  thdic  appear- 
a&ces^  w€  ihould  of  courfe  be  directed,  not  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  a  great  mortality  in  any  very 
ihort  term  of  years.  But  there  would  be  no- 
thing of  this  kind  to  guide  us  in  the  regifters  o^ 
births ;  and  after  a  country  had  lofl  an  eighth 
part  of  its  population  by  a  plague,  an  average  of 
the  five  or  fix  fubfequent  years  might  ihow  aa 
increafe  in  the  number  of  births,  and  our  calcu- 
lations would  give  the  population  the  higheft  at 
the  very  time  that  it  was  the  lowefi:.  Thb  ap- 
pears very  fbrikingly  in  many 'of  Sufifmilch's 
tables,  and  mod  particularly  in  a  table  for  Prufi[ia 
and  Lithuania,  which  I  ihall  infert  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter ;  where,  in  the  year  fubfequent  to 
the  lofs  of  one  third  of  the  population,  the  births 
were  confiderably  incrcaied,  and  in  an  average 
of  five  years  but  very  little  diminilhed;  and 
this  at  a  time  when,  of  courfe,  the  country  could 
have  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs  towards 
recovering  its  former  population. 

We  do  not  know  indeed  of  any  extraordinary 
mortality  which  has  occurred  in  £ngland  fincc 
1700  ;  and  there  are  reafons  for  fuppofmg,  that 
the  proportions  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  the 
population  during  the  laft  century  have  not  ex- 
perienced fuch  great  variations  as  in  many  coun- 
tries 
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tries  on  the  continent ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
certain^  that  the  fickly  feafons  which  arc  known 
to^  have  occurred  would,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  their  fatality,  produce  fimilar  efFecfls  ; 
and  the  change  whicih  has  been  obferved  in  the 
mortality  of  late  years  Ihould  difpofe  us  to  be* 
lieve,  that  fimitaf  changes  lAight  formerly  have 
taken  place  refpeding  the  births,  and  ihould  in- 
ftfuft  Us  to  be  eittrcrnely  cautious  In  applying 
the  proportions,  which  are  obferved  to  be  time 
at  pncfent^  to  paft  or  future  periods. 


VOL.  I.  2  1  CUAP« 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

« 

Ofthi  Chuks  to  Population  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A^n  e^oxpinatlon,  in  dctaiU  of  the  flatiftical 
SLCpcnint  of  $c9tland  WQuld  furoiih  numerous 
illuftrations  of  the  pnnci|)]e  pf  population ;  but 
I  have  already  extended  this  part  of  the  work  {o 
much,  that  I  am  fearful  of  tiring  the  patience  of 
mj  readers ;  and  fhall  therefore  confine  my  re- 
marks in  the  prefent  inflance  to  a  few  circum- 
flances,  which  have  happened  to  ihike  me. 

On  account  of  the  acknowleged  omiflions 
in  the  regifters  of  births^  deaths,  and  marriages, 
in  mofl  of  the  parifhes  of  Scotland,  few  jufl  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  from  them.  Many  give 
extraordinary  refults.  In  the  parifh  of  CrofT- 
michacl  *  in  Kircudbright,  the  mortality  appears 
to  be  only  i  in  98,  and  the  yearly  marriages  i 
in  192.  Thcfc  proportions  would  imply  the 
moft  unheard  of  healthincfs,  and  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary operation  of  the  preventive  check ; 

*  Statiflical  Account  ^f  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p#  1(7* 

but 
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but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  they  are 
principally  occafioncd  by  omifflons  in  the  regiftry 
of  burials,  and  the  celebration  of  a  part  of  the 
marriages  in  other  parlflics. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears  from  reglfters 
that  are  fuppofed  to  be  accurate,  that  in  the 
country  parifhes  the  mortality  is  fmall ;  and 
that  the  proportions  of  \  in  45,  1  in  50,  and  i 
in  55,  are  not  uncommon.  According  to  si 
table  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  calculated  from 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  parifh  of  Kettle  by 
Mr.  Wilkie,  the  expciflation  of  an  infant'3  Ufi; 
is  46*6,*  which  is  very  high,  and  the  proportion 
which  dies  in  the  firft  year  is  only  tV  Mr. 
Wilkie  further  adds,  that  from  36  parifti  ac- 
counts, publiftied  in  the  firft  volume,  the  ex- 
peftation  of  an  infant's  life  appears  to  be  40*3. 
But  in  a  table  which  he  has  produced  in  th« 
laft  volume,  calculated  for  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land from  Dr.  Webfter's  furvey,  the  expafiation 
at  birth  appears  to  be  only  31  years.*"  This, 
however,  he  thinks,  muft  be  too  low,  as  it  ex- 
ceeds but  little  the  calculations  for  the  town  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Scotch  regiftcrs  appeared  to  be  in  gena* 

'SutiAical-Accoumof  Scotland,  vol.  li,  9.  407. 
^Id.  vol.  xi\,  p.  383. 
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ral  fo  incomplete,  that  the  returns  of  99  parifhes 
only  are  publifhcd  in  the  Population  Abftradt  ; 
and,  if  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  thefe^ 
they  ihow  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
healthinefs,  and  a  very  fmaU  proportion  of  girths. 
The  fum  of  the  population  of  thefe  parifhes  in 
J  80 1  was  217,873;*  the  average  of  burials  for 
5  years  ending  in  1800,  was  about  3815  ;  and 
of  births  49:^8  :**  from  which  it  woidd  appear^ 
that  the  mortality  in  thef&  pariihcs  was  only  i 
in  56,  and  the  proportion  of  births  i  in  44. 
But  theie  proportions  are  fo  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  approach 
near  the  truth.  Combining  them,  with  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Wilkic,  it  will  not  appear 
probable,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  and  births 
in  Scotland  ihould  be  fmaller  than  what  has 
been  allowed  for  England  and  Wales ;  namely, 
I  in  40  for  the  deaths,  and  i  in  30  for  the  births, 
and  it  icems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  4  to  3-*^ 

With  rcfpedl  to  the  marriages,,  it  will  be  ftill 
more  difficult  to  form  a  conjeAure.  They  arc 
ircgiftered  fo  irregularly,  that  no  returns  of  them 

\Poj)tilation  Abftradl,  ParUh  Regiftcrs,  p»4S9. 

*»Id.  p.  458. 
'  Staitiftic«l  Account  of  Scotbnd,  vol.  ixi,  p.  38^, 
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arc  given  in  the  Population  Abflra<5t.  I  fliould 
naturally  have  thought  from  the  Statiftical  Ao' 
count,  that  the  tendency  to  marriage  in  Scot- 
land was  upon  the  whole  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  the  births  and  deaths 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole  population,  in  both  countries,  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  cannot  be  \cry  different. 
It  Ihould  be  remarked,  however,  that  fuppofing 
the  operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  be  cx- 
aftly  the  fame  in  both  countries,  and  the  cli- 
mates to  be  equally  falubrious,  a  greater  degree 
of  want  and  poverty  would  take  place  in  Scot- 
land, before  the  fame  mortality  was  produced  as 
in  England,  owing  to  the  fmaller  proportion  of 
towns  and  manufaftories  in  the  former  country 
than  in  the  latter. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  flatiftical  accounts 
the  refult  feems  clearly  to  be,  that  the  condition 
of  the  lower  clafies  of  people  in  Scotland  has 
been  confiderably  improved  of  late  years.  The 
price  of  provifions  has  rlfen ;  but  almoft  inva- 
riably the  price  of  labour  has  rifen  in  a  greater 
proportion ;  and  it  is  remarked  in  moft  parifties, 
that  more  butcher's  meat  is  confumed  among 
the  common  people  than  formerly ;  that  they 
arc  both  better  lodged  and  better  clothed  ;  and 
1 1  3  that 
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that  their  habitsi  with  rcfpcft  to  deanlinefi  ai^ 
dccidedlj  iinproTfd. 

A  part  of  th^  improTcmf  nt  is  probaUy  to  bp 
attributed  to  the  increaic  of  the  prevenCire 
check*  In  ibme  pariihes  a  habit  pf  later  marr 
fiages  is  noticed,  and  in  many  places,  where  i^ 
if  not  mentioii^d,  it  may  be  fairly  inferredj^ 
from  thfc  proportions  of  births  and  mfurriagesj; 
and  other  circumihmccs.  The  writer  of  tho 
aecount  of  the  parifh  of  Elgin/  in  ennmerating 
the  general  caufes  of  depopulation  in  Scotlandj^ 
^pea)cs  of  the  difcouragement  to  marriage  from 
the  n^ioq  of  forms,  and  the  cqnfequent  emi- 
gration of  the  flower  of  their  yomig  men  of 
every  clais  ^nd  defcription,  Tery  feyr  of  whom 
ev6r  re^m.  Another  cauie  that  he  mentions 
is  the  difcouragement  to  marriage  from  luxury  ; 
at  leaf):,  he  obfenres,  till  people  are  adyanced  i^ 
years,  and  then  a  puny  race  of  children  are  pro- 
duced. V  Hence,  how  many  men  of  every  de- 
^  feription  remain  iingle,  and  how  many  young 
^'  women  of  every  rank  are  never  married,  who, 
^'  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  even  fb 
^'  late  as  1 745^  would  have  been  the  parents  of 
^  a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny." 

In  tiioi^  parts  of  the  country  whqre  the  po* 

fVol.  V,  p.  I. 
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pulation  has  been  rather  diminiflicd  by  the  in- 
troduftion  of  grazing,  or  an  improved  fyftem  of 
hufbandry  which  requires  fewer  hands,  this  cffeft 
has  chiefly  taken  place;  and  I  have  Httle  doubt, 
that  in  eftimating  the  decreafc  of  the  popula- 
tion, (ince  the  end  of  the  laft,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  by  the  proportion  of 
births  at  the  different  periods,  they  have  fallen 
into  the  error  which  has  been  particularly  no- 
ticed with  regard  to  Switzerland,  and  have  in 
confequence  made  the  difference  greater  than 
it  really  is.' 

The  general  inference  on  this  fubje^l,  which 
I  fliould  draw  from  the  different  accounts  is, 
that  the  marriages  are  rather  later  than  for- 
merly. There  arc  however  fomc  decided  ex- 
ceptions. In  thofe  parilhes  where  manufafturca 
have  been  introduced  which  afford  employ- 
ment to  children  as  foon  as  they  have  reached 
their  6th  or  7th  year,  a  habit  of  marrying  early 
naturally  follows ;  and  while  the  mainufaiflure 
continues  to  flourifli  and  incrcafe,  the  evil  arif- 

■Onc  writer  takes  notice  of  this  circurallance,  andobfervej, 
thai  formerly  the  births  feem  to  have  born  a  greater  propor-. 
tion  to  the  whole  population  than  at  prelim.  Probably,  he 
fays,  more  were  born,  and  there  was  a  greater  mortalityi 
Parifli  of  Montquittcr,  vol.  vi,  p.  i%\. 
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ing  from  it  is  not  very  perceptible ;  though  hu- 
manity muil  confefs  with  a  figh^  that  one  of 
the  reaibns  why  it  is  not  fb  perceptible  is,  that 
room  is  made  for  frefli  families  by  the  unnatu-* 
ltd  mortality,  which  takes  place  among  the  chil'* 
4rcn  fo  employed. 

There  are  pther  parts  of  Scotland,  however, 
particularly  the  Weftern  Ifles,  and  fome  part$ 
of  the  Highlands,   where  population  has  con*» 
iiderably  increafed  from  the  fubdivifion  of  pof« 
ieilions ;  and  where  perhaps  the  marriages  may 
be  earlier  than  they  were  formerly,  though  not 
eaufed  by.  the   introduction    of  manufaChires. 
Here  the  poverty  which  follows  is  but  too  con- 
fpicuous.     In  the  account  of  Delting  in  Shet- 
land* it.is  remarked,  that  the  people  marry  very 
younct  and  arc  encouraged  tp  this  by  their  land* 
lords,  who  wi(h  to  have  as  many  men  on  their 
grounds  as  poffible  to  profccute  the  ling  fifhery; 
but  that  they  generally  involve  themfelves  in 
debt  and  large   families.     The  writer  further 
obfcrvcs,  that  formerly  there  were  fome  old  re- 
gulations called  country  ads,  by  one  of  which  it 
was  enafted,   that  no  pair  fllould  many  unFefs 
pofleflTcd  of  40 1.  Scots  of  free  gear.     This  re- 
gulation is  not  now  enforced.     It  is  faid,,  tha^ 

•Vol.  i,  p.  385. 
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thcfe  regulations  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  or  James  VI. 

In  the  account  of  Brefl'ay  Eurra  and  Quarff 
in  Shetland,"  it  is  obfervcd,  that  the  farms  arc 
very  Iniall,  and  few  have  a  plough.  The  ob- 
JC(S  ot  the  proprietors  is  to  have  as  many  filher- 
men  on  their  lands  as  polTiblc — a  great  obftaclc 
'  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  They  fifh  for 
their  mailers,  whti  either  give  them  a  fee  totally 
inadequate,  or  take  their  fifh  at  a  low  rate.  The 
writer  remarks,  that  *'  in  moft  countries  the  in- 
"  crealc  ot  population  is  reckoned  an  advan- 
*'  tage,  and  juilly.  It  is,  however,  the  reverie 
*'  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  Shetland.  The  farms 
*'  arc  Iplit.  The  young  men  are  encouraged  to 
*'  marry  without  having  any  ftock.  The  con- 
*'  fequence  is  poverty  and  diftrefs.  It  is  be- 
*'  licved,  that  there  is  at  prrfent  in  thefe  illands 
*'  double  the  number  of  people,  that  they  can 
*'  properly  maintain." 

The  writer  of  the  account  of  Auchtcrdcrran,* 
in  the  coimty  of  Fife,  fays,  that  the  meagre 
food  of  the  labouring  man  is  unequal  to  oppofc 
the  eifeds  pf  inceilant  hard  labour  upon  his 
eonftitution,  and  by  this   means  his  frame  is 

•  Vol.  X,  p,  194,  "Vol.  i,  p.  449. 
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wofti  down  before  the  titxM  of  nature^s  appdiht^ 
ment ;  and  adds,  *^  That  people  continue  volun-^ 
^*  tarily  to  enter  upon  fuch  a  hai^  iituation  bj 
^*  marrying  (hows  how  far  the  ilnion  of  the 
^*  iexesj  and  the  love  of  independence,  are  prin^ 
**  ciples  of  human  nature/'  In  this  obferyation, 
perhaps  the  love  of  independence  had  better 
hare  been  changed  for  the  love  of  progeny. 

The  ifland  of  Jura*  appean  to  be  abfolutcljr 
overflowing  with  inhabitants  in  fpite  of  eon-^ 
ibint  and  numefous  eftiigrations.  There  ate 
fbmetitnes  50  or  60  on  ft  farm.  The  writer 
obferves,  that  fuch  a  fwwm  of  inhabitants. 
where  maftufadhxresi  and  many  other  branchei 
of  iiidttftry  are  unknown,  are  a  vtry  great  load 
upon  the  proprietors,  and  ufelefs  to  the  ftate. 

Another  writer^  is  aftoniihed  at  the  rapid  in-^ 
creafc  of  population,  in  fpite  of  a  confidefablc 
emrgration  to  America  in  1770,  ai^  a  large 
drain  of  young  men  during  the  late  War.  He 
thinks  it  difficult  to  affign  adequate  caufe^  for 
it;  and  obierveSj^  that,  if  the  population  continue 
to  increafe  in  this  manner,  unlefs  ibme  employ-* 
ment  be  found  for  the  people,  the  cduntty  will 
fbon  be  unable  to  fupport  them.     And  in   the 

•Vol.  xii,  p.  317. 
>Pariih  of  Lochalih,  county  of  Roft,  vol.  xi,  p.  422. 
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account  of  the  parifii  of  Callander'  the  writer 
fays,  that  the  villages  of  this  place,  and  other 
villages  in  fimilar  fttuations,  are  filled  with  na- 
ked and  flarving  crowds  of  people,  who  are 
pouring  down  for  llielter  or  for  bread ;  and  then  - 
obfervcs,  that,  whenever  the  population  of  a  town 
or  village  exceeds  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants* 
from  that  moment  the  place  muft  decline. 

A  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  a  tendency 
to  rapid  incrcafe  occurs  in  the  regifter  of  the 
parifli  of  Duthil,"  in  the  county  of  Elgin  ;  and 
as  errors  of  excefs  are  not  fo  probable  as  errors 
#f  omiflion,  it  feems  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
The  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole 
population  is  as  i  to  12;  of  marriages  as  ito^j; 
?md  of  deaths  the  fame.  The  births  are  to  the 
deaths  as  70  to  15,  or  4J  to  i.  We  may  fup- 
pofe  fome  inaccuracy  refped^ing  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  feems  to  err  on  the  fide  of  defe^; 
but  the  very  extraordinary  proportion  of  the 
annual  births,  amounting  to  A  of  the  whole 
population,  does  not  fccm  to  be  eafily  liable  to 
prror;  and  the  other  circumftanccs  refpedlng 
the  parilh  tend  to  confirm  the  ftatement.  Out 
<)f  a  population  of  830,  there  were  only  three 

•  Vol.  w,  p.  574.  *  Vol.  iv,  p.  308. 
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bachelors,  and  each  marriage  yielded  7  children. 
Yet  with  all  this  the  population  is  fuppofed  to 
have  dccreafed  confiderably  fincc  1745;  sind  it 
appears,  that  this  cxceffive  tendency  to  increafc 
had  been  occadoned  by  an  exceffive  tendency 
to  emigrate.  The  writer  mentions  xpry  great 
emigrations;  and  obferves,  that  whole  tribes 
who  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  a  reafonable 
degree,  had  of  late  years  emigrated  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Scotland,  from  mere  humour,  and 
a  fantailical  idea  of  becoming  their  own  mailer^ 
and  freeholders* 

Such  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  births^ 
caufed  evidently  by  habits  of  emigration,  fhow? 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  depopulating  a  country 
merely  by  taking  away,  its  people.  Take  but 
away  its  induftry,  and  the  fourccs  of  its  fubfift- 
enee,  and  it  is  done  at  once. 

It  may  be  obfervcd,  that  in  this  pari(h  the 
average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  faid 
to  be  7,  though  from  the  proportion  of  annual 
births  to  annqs^l  m^rri^gcs  it  would  appear  to 
be  only  4^.  This  difference  occurs  in  many 
other  pariflies,  from  which  wc  may  conclude, 
that  the  writers  of  thefe  accounts  veryjudici- 
cioufly  adopted  fome  other  mode  of  calculation, 
than  the  mere  uncorrefted  proportion  of  annual 

births 
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births  to  marriages ;  and  probably  founded  the 
refults  they  give,  cither  on  perfonal  inquiries,  or 
rcfcarches  into  their  regiftcrs,  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  children,  which  had  been  born  to  each 
mother  in  the  courfc  of  her  marriage. 

The  women  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  pro- 
lific. The  average  of  6  children  to  a  marriage 
is  frequent;  and  of  7,  and  even  ■]\,  not  very 
uncommon.  One  inftance  is  very  curious,  as  it 
appears  as  if  this  number  was  a(5lually  living  to 
each  marriage,  which  would  of  courfe  imply, 
that  a  much  greater  number  had  been  and 
would  be  born.  In  the  parifh  of  Nigg,"  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  the  account  fays,  that 
there  arc  57  land  families,  and  405  children ; 
which  ^ves  nearly  7^  each;  42  fiOicr  families, 
and  3 1 4  children  ;  nearly  77  each.  Of  the  land 
families  which  have  had  no  children  there  were 
7 ;  of  the  fifhcrs,  none.  If  this  ftatement  be 
juft,  I  fliould  conceive,  that  each  marriage  mull 
have  yielded,  or  would  yield,  in  the  courfc  of 
its  duration,  as  many  as  9  or  10  births. 

When  from  any  a<5lual  furvcy  it  appears,  that 
there  are  about  3  living  children  to  each  mar- 
riage, or  5  pcrfons,  or  only  4}  to  a  houfe,  which 
arc  very  common  proportions,  we  muft  not  infer, 

•Vol.  vii,  p.  i9f. 
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that  the  average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage 
is  not  much  above  3.  We  muii:  recoUedly  that 
all  the  marriages  or  eftafolifhments  of  the  pre* 
lent  year  are  of  courfe  without  children ;  all  of 
the  year  before  have  only  one^  all  of  the  year  be« 
fore  that  can  hardly  be  expefted  to  have  as  many 
as  two,  and  all  of  the  fourth  year  preceding  will 
certainly,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  have 
lefi  than  three.  One  out  of  five  children  is  a 
very  unufual  fmall  proportion  to  lofe  in  the 
courfe  often  years ;  and  after  ten  years,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  eldefl  begin  to  leave  their 
parents;  fb  that  if  each  marriage  be  fuppofed 
accurately  to  yield  5  births  in  the  courfe  of  its 
duration,  the  families  which  had  increafed  to 
their  full  complement  would  only  have  4  chil- 
dren, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  thofe  which 
were  in  the  flages  of  increafe  would  have  Icfs 
than  three  ;^  and  confequently  taking  into  con- 
fideration  the  number  of  families  where  one  of 
the  parents  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  I  much 
doubt  whether  in  this  cafe  a  furvcy  would  give 
41^  to  a  family.  In  the  parifh  of  Duthil,''  already 
noticed,  the  number  of  children  to  a  marria^ 

*  It  h«s  be«n  calculated,  that,  on  aa  average,  the  difl^ronct 
of  ag^  in  the  children  of  the  fame  family  is  about  two  j^ears* 

}  VoL  iv,  p.  308. 
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13  mentioned  as  7,  and  the  number  of  pcrfons 
to  a  houfc  as  only  5. 

The  poor  of  Scotland  arc  in  general  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  diftributcd  under  the 
infpcilion  of  the  mlniftcr  of  the  parifh ;  and  it 
appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  have  been 
conduced  with  condderable  judgment.  Having 
no  claim  of  right  to  relief,"  and  the  fupplics, 
from  the  mode  of  their  colleiflion,  being  ne- 
ccflarily  uncertain,  and  never  abundant,  the 
poor  have  confidered  them  merely  as  a  laft  rc- 
fourcc  in  cafes  of  extreme  diftrefs,  and  not  as  3 
fund  on  which  they  might  fafcly  rely,  and  an 
adequate  portion  of  which  belonged  to  them  by 
the  laws  of  their  country  in  all  difficulties. 

The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the  com- 
mon people  make  very  confiderable  exertions  t» 
avoid  the  ncceffity  of  applying  for  fuch  a  fcanty 
and  precarious  relief.  It  is  obfcrved,  in  many 
of  the  accounts,  that  they  fcldom  fail  of  making 
a  provifion  for  fickncfs  and  for  age ;  and  in  ge- 
neral,  the  grown   up  children  and  relations  of 

'  It  has  lately  been  ftated  in  Parliament,  tti.it  the  poor  laws 
»f  Scotland  are  not  materially  diflcrent  from  thofc  of  England, 
though  th«y  have  been  very  diffcrcntiy  underflood  and  exe- 
cuted ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  laws  on  the  fubjeit,  the 
prai^icc  is  generally  as  here  reprefenled  ;  and  ic  is  the  pra£lice 
alone  that  concerns  the  prcfcnt  queltion. 
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perfbns^  who  arc  in  danger  of  falling  upon  the 
parifli,  ftep  forward,  if  they  be  in  any  way  able 
to  prevent  fuch  a  degradation,  which  is  univcr-^ 
fally  confidered  as  a  difgrace  to  the  fajmily. 

The  writers  of  the  accounts  of  the  different 
pariflies  frequently  reprobate  in.  very  ftrong 
terms  the  iyftem  of  Englilh  affeffmcnts  for 
the  poor,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Scotch  mode  of  relief.  In  the  account  of  Paif^ 
ley,*  though  a  manufadurin^  town,  and  with 
a  numerous  poor,  the  author  fUU  reprobates  the 
Englifh  i)dem,  and  makes  ap  observation  oa 
this  fubjccl,  in  which  perhaps  he  goes  too  fan 
He  fays,  that  though  there  arc  in  no  country 
filch  large  contributions  for  the  poor  as  in  Eng- 
land, yet  there  is  no  where  fb  great  a  number 
of  them;  and  their  condition,  in  comparifbn  of 
the  poor  of  other  comitrtes,  is  truly  mofi  mtferable. 

In  the  account  of  Cacrlaverock,^  in  anfwer  to 
the  queftion.  How  ought  the  poor  to  be  fup* 
plied?  It  is  mofl  judicioufly  remarked,  "  that 
"  diflrefs  and  poverty  multiply  in  proportion  to 
**  the  funds  created  to  relieve  them  ;  that  the 
*'  mcafures  of  charlt/ ought  to  remain  invifiblc, 
**  till  tlie  moment  when  it  is  ncccfliary  that  they 
"  fhould  be   diflributed ;  that  in  the  country 

*  Vol.  vii,  p.  74.  *»  Vol.  VI,  p.  ai.   . 
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"  parifhes  of  Scotland  in  general,  fmall  occa- 
*'  iional  voluntary  collcdions  are  I'ufficicnt; 
*•'  that  the  legillaturc  has  no  occafion  to  inter- 
"  fere  to  augment  the  ftream,  which  is  already 
"  copious  enough;  in  fine,  that  the  eftablilh- 
"  ment  of  a  poors  rate  would  not  only  be  un- 
"  neceflary  but  hurtful,  as  it  would  tend  to 
"  opprefs  the  landholder,  without  bringing  re- 
"  lief  on  the  poor." 

Thefe,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
There  arc,  however,  fome  exceptions ;  and  the 
iyftemof  aflcffments  is  foinetimes  approved,  and 
the  eftablifljment  of  it  propofed.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  many  of  thefe  pa- 
rifhcs  the  experiment  hid  never  been  made ; 
and  without  being  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
principle  of  population  from  theory,  or  having 
fully  fccn  the  evils  of  poor  laws  in  practice,  no- 
thing fccms  on  a  firft  view  of  the  fubje(5l  more 
natural  than  the  propofal  1  f  an  aflcffment ;  to 
which  the  uncharitable,  as  well  as  the  charitable, 
Ihould  be  made  to  contribute,  according  to  their 
abilities ;  and  which  might  be  increafcd  or  di-  . 
miniftied,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

The    endemic    and    epidemic     dlfeafcs    in 
VOL.  I.  K  K  Scotland 
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Scotland  fall  chiefly,  as  is  ufual,  on  the  poor. 
The  fcurvy  is  in  fome  places  extrcnocly  troublc- 
fome  and  inveterate  ;  and  in  others  it  arifes  to  a 
contagious  Icprofy,  the  efFccfts  of  which  are  al- 
ways dreadful,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  mortal. 
One  writer  calls  it  the  fcourge  and  bane  of  hu- 
man nature.*  It  is  generally  attributed  to  cold 
and  wet  fituations,  meagre  and  unwholefbme 
food,  impure  air  from  damp  and  crowded  houfes, 
indolent  habits,  and  the  want  of  attention  ta 
clcanlinefs. 

To  the  fame  caufes,  in  great  meafure^  are  at- 
tributed the  rhcumatifms  which  arc  general, 
and  the  confumptions  which  arc  frequent, 
among  the  common  people.  Whenever,  in  any 
place,  from  particular  circumftances,  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  has  been  rendered  worfe, 
thefe  diforders,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
obferved  to  prevail  with  greater  force. 

Low  nervous  fevers,  and  others  of  a  more 
violent  and  fatal  nature,  are  frequently  epi- 
demic, and  fometimes  take  off  confidcrable 
numbers ;  but  the  moft  fatal  epidemic,  fmcc 
the  extinction  of  the  plague,  which  formerly 
vifitcd  Scotland,  is  the  fmall-pox,  the  returns  of 

■  Parifhes  of  Forbes  and  Kcarn,  County  of  Aberdeen, 
vqI.  xi,  p.  189. 
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which  are,  in  many  places,  at  regular  int^Tvals ; 
in  others,  irregular,  but  fcldom  at  a  gtcatc-r  dif- 
t'ance  than  7  ur  8  jcars.  Its  ravages  are  dread- 
ful, though  in  Ibme  pariflies  notfo  fatal  as  they 
were  fome  time  ago  The  prejudices  againit 
inoculation  are  Hill  great;  and  as  the  mode  of, 
treatment  rauft  almoft  neceflarily  be  bad  in 
ihiall  and  crowded  houfcs,  and  the  cuftom  of 
vifiting  each  other  during  the  diJbrder  llill  lub- 
fifts  in  many  places,  it  may  be  imagined,  that 
the  mortality  muft  be  confidcrablc,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  the  principal  fufftrers.  In 
fome  parllhcs  of  the  Wcftern  Ifles  and  the 
Highlands,  the  number  of  perfons  to  a  houfc 
has  increafed  from  4^  and  5,  to  6j  and  7.  It 
is  evident,  that  if  fuch  a  conilderablc  increafe, 
without  the  proper  accommodations  for  It,  do 
not  abfolutely  generate  the  difeafe,  it  muft  give 
to  its  devaluations  tcnfuld  force  when  it  arrives. 
Scotland  has  at  all  times  been  fubjeifl  to  years 
of  fcarcity,  and  occafionally  even  to  dreadful 
famines.  The  years  1635,  1680,  16S8,  the 
concluding  years  of  the  ibth  century,  the  years 
1740,  1756,  1766,  J778,  1782,  and  1783,  aro 
all  mentioned,  in  ditferent  places,  as  years  of 
very  great  fufl'crings  from  want.  In  the  year 
1680,  fo  many  families  pcriflied  from  this  caufc, 
K  K  3  that 
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that  for  fix  miles^  in  a  well-inhabited  eitenf; 
there  was  not  a  fmoke  remaining/  The  ft  vert 
years  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  were  called 
the  ill  years.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  the 
parifh  of  Montquhittcr**  fays,  that  of  i6  fatni- 
ties,  on  a  farm  in  that  neighbourhood,  13  were 
extinguiihed ;  and  on  another,  out  of  1 69  indi* 
Tiduals,  only  3  families,  the  proprietors  included, 
funrived.  Extenfive  farms,  now  containing  a 
hundred  ibuls,  being  entirely  defolated,  were 
Converted  into  a  fhcep  walk.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  pariih  in  general  were  diminiihed  by 
death  to  one  half,  or,  as ibme  affirm,  to  ene  fourth 
of  the  preceding  number.  Until  1709  many 
farms  were  waftc.  In  1 740,  another  ftafon  of 
fcarcity  occurred,  and  the  ufmoft  miftry  was 
felt  by  the  poor,  though  it  fell  ihort  of  death. 
Many  offered  in  vain  to  fcrve  for  their  bread. 
Stout  men  accepted  thankfully  two-pence  a  day 
in  full  for  their  work.  Great  diftrcfs  was  alfb 
fufFcred  in  178:5  and  1783,  but  none  died.  "If 
**  at  this  critical  period,"  the  author  fa}-s,  "  the 
•*  American  war  had  not  ceafcdj  if  the  copious 
magazines,  particularly  of  pcafc,  provided  for 
the  navy,  had  not  been  brought  to  fale,  what 

»  Pari(h  of  Duthil,  Toir  iv^  p.  308.       •»  Vol.  ♦! ,  ^  I2f ^ 
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•*  a  fcenc  of  defolation  and  horror  would  have 
"  been  exhibited  in  this  country !" 

Many  fimilar  defcriptions  occur  in  differcHt 
parts  of  the  Statiftical  account ;  but  thefe  will 
be  fufficient  to  fiiow  the  nature  and  intenfity  of 
the  diftrefs  which  has  been  occafionally  felt 
from   want. 

The  year  1783  depopulated  fonie  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  reafon  why 
in  thefe  places  the  number  of  people  was  found 
to  have  diminifhed  fince  Dr.  Webfter's  furvey, 
Mofl  of  the  fmall  farmers  in  general,  as  might 
be  expe<5led  were  abfolutcly  ruined  by  the 
fcarcity ;  and  thofc  of  this  dtfcrlption  in  the 
Highlands  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the 
Lowlands  as  common  labourers,'  in  fcarch  of  a 
precarious  fupport.  In  fome  parifhes,  at  the 
time  of  the  lail  furvey,  the  effe(5l  of  the  ruin  of 
the  farmers,  during  this  bad  year,  wastftill  vifiblc 
in  their  deprefied  condition,  and  the  incrcafcd 
poverty  and  mifery  of  the  common  people, 
which  is  a  neceflary  confcquence  of  it. 

In  the  account  of  the  parifli  of  Grange, ''  in 
the  county  of  BantF,  it  is  ohferved,  that  the 
year  1783  put  a  rtop  to  all  improvements  by 

•  Paridi  of  Kliicanlinc,  County  of  Rofs,  vol.  ii),  p.  505. 
••  Vol,  \k,  p.  5S0. 
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green  crops,  and  made  the  farmers  think  of  no- 
thing but  raifing  grain.     Tenants  were  moft  of 
them  ruined.     Before  this  period,  confumptions 
were  not  near  fo  frequent  as  they  have  been 
iince.     This   may  be  juftly   attributed  to  the 
cffeds  of  the  fcarcity  and  bad  viftual  in  the 
year  1783,    to  the  long  inclement  harvefts  in 
1782  and  1787,  in  both  which  feafons  the  la- 
bourers were  cxpofed  to  much  cold  and  wet 
during  the  three  months  that  the  harvefts  con- 
tinued ;  but  principally  to  the  change  that  has 
of  late   taken  place   in  the   manner  of  living 
among  the  lower  ranks.   Formerly  every  houfc- 
holdcr  could  command  a  draught  of  fmall  beer, 
and  killed  a  fhcep  now  and  then  out  of  his  own 
little  flock  ;  but  now  the  cafe  is  different.    The 
frequent  want  of  the  necefTarics  of  life  among 
the  poor,  their  damp  and  ftinking  houfes,  and 
dejeftion  of  mind  among  the  middling  claflcs, 
appear  to  be  the  principal  caufcs  of  the  prevailing 
diftempers,  and  mortality  of  this  parifh.   Young 
people  are  cut  off  by  confumptions,  and  the 
more  advanced  by  dropfies  and  nervous  fevers. 

The  ftcite  of  this  parifh,  which,  though  there 
are  others  like  it,  may  be  confidered  as  an  exr 
caption  tp  the  average  ftate  of  Scotland*  was, 
'without  doubt,  occafjoncd  by  the  ruin  of  the 

tenants; 
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tenants ;  and  the  effcifl  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  no  greater  evil  can  cafily  happen  to  a 
country,  than  the  lofs  of  agricultural  lluck  and 
capital. 

We  may  obrcrve,  that  tlic  difealcs  of  this 
parilh  are  faid  to  have  increafed,  inconfequence 
of  the  fcarcity  and  bad  vitrual  of  1783.  The 
lame  circumftance  is  noticed  in  many  other 
parifhes  and  it  is  remarked,  that  though  few 
people  died  of  abfolute  famine,  yet  that  mortal 
difeafcs  almoft  univerfally  followed. 

It  is  remarked  alfo,  in  fome  parifhes,  that  the 
number  of  births  and  marriages  are  aftedcd  by 
years  of  fcarcity  and  plenty. 

Of  the  parifh  of  Dingwall,*  in  the  county  of 
Reft,  it  is  obfervcd  tliat,  after  the  fcarcity  of 
1783,  the  births  were  16  below  the  average, 
and  14  below  the  lowell:  number  of  late  years. 
The  year  1787  was  a  year  of  |4enty,  and  the 
following  year  the  births  incrcafcd  in  a  fimllar 
proportion,  and  were  17  above  the  average,  afid 
1 1  above  the  higheft  of  the  other  years. 

In  the  account  of  Dunn.flhefs,''  in  Orknc)-, 
the  writer  fays  that  the  annual  number  of  mar- 
riages depends  much  on  the  fcalons.  In  good 
years  they  may  amount  to  thirty  or  iipwards ; 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.  i.  *  Vol.  vii,  p.  J[)I. 
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but  when  crops  f^U  will  hardly  come  up  to  the 
half  of  that  number. 

The  whole  increafe  of  Scotland^  fince  the 
time  of  Dr.  Wchftcr's  furvey  in  1755,  ^^  about 
260,000/  for  which  a  proportionate  provilion 
has  been  made  in  the  improved  ilate  of  agri- 
culture and  manufaflures^  and  in  the  increafed 
cultiration  of  potatoes,  which  in  fb^me  placet 
form  two  thirds  of  the  diet  of  th?  common 
people.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  half  of 
the  furplus  of  births  in  Scotland  is  drawn  off  in 
emigrations ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this 
drain  tends  greatly  to  relicTe  th^  country,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  thoie  which  remain. 
Scotland  is  certainly  ftili  overpeopled,  but  not 
fb  much  as  it  was  a  century  or  half  a  century 
ago,  when  it  contained  fewer  inhabitants. 

The  details  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are 
but  little  known.  I  fhall  only  obferve  therefore, 
that  the  extended  ufe  of  potatoes  has  allowed  of 
a  very  rapid  increafe  of  it  during  the  laft  cen* 
tury.  But  the  cheapnefs  of  this  nouriihing  root, 
and  the  fmall  piece  of  ground  which  under  this 
kind  of  cultivation,  will  in  average  years  pro- 

*  According  to  the  returns  is  the  late  eftimate,  the  whdc 
population  of  Scotland  is  above  19590,000,  and  therefore  the 
increafe  up  to  the  prefent  time  is  above  320|C00. 
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dace  the  food  for  a  family,  joined  to  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm  of  the  people,  which  have 
prompted  them  to  folloi*  their  inclinations  with 
no  other  profpcft  than  an  immediate  bare  fubfift- 
encCj  have  encouraged  marriage  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  population  is  pulhed  much  beyond  the 
induftry  and  prefent  refources  of  the  country; 
and  the  confequence  naturally  is,  that  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  arc  in  the  moft  depreflcd  and 
miferable  ftate.  The  checks  to  the  population 
are  of  courfc  chiefly  of  the  pofitivc  kind,  and 
arife  from  the  difeafes  occalioned  by  fqualid 
poverty,  by  damp  and  wretched  cabins,  by  bad 
and  infufficlent  clothing,  by  .the  filth  of  their 
perfons,  and  occafional  want.  To  thefe  pofitivc 
checks  have,  of  late  years,  been  added  the  vice 
and  mifery  of  iiiteftine  commotion,  of  civil  war, 
and  of  martial  law. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  fruitfulfiifi  of  Marria^ci^ 

It  would  be  extremely  dciirable,  to  be  able  t» 
deduce  from  the  rate  of  increaie,  the  achial  po^ 
pulation,  and  the  regiilers  of  births^  deaths;  and 
marriages,  in  different  countries,  the  real  pro- 
lifickncfs  of  marriages,  and  the  true  proportion 
bf  the  born  which  lives  to  marry.  Perhaps  the 
^problem  may  not  be  capable  4>f  an  accurate  fo* 
lution,  but  we  (hall  make  ibme  approximation 
towards  it,  and  be  able  to  account  for  fome  of 
the  difficulties  which  appear  in  many  regiftcrs, 
if  we  attend  to  the  folio v^ing  confiderations. 

It  (hould  be  premifcd  however,  that  in  the 
rcgifters  of  moft  countries  there  is  fome  rcafbn 
to  believe,  that  the  omiflions  in  the  births  and 
deaths  are  greater  than  in  the  marriages ;  and 
confcqucntly,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  is 
almoll  alvi-ays  given  too  great.  In  the  enume- 
ration which  lately  took  place  in  this  country, 
while  it  is  fuppofed  with  reafon,  that  the  regif- 
try  of  marriages  is  nearly  correal,  it  is  known 
with  certainty,  that  there  are  very  great  omil^ 
fions  in  the  births  and  deaths ;  and  it  is  probable, 

that 
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that  fimilar  omilTions,  tliough  not  perhaps  to 
the  fame  extent,  prevail  in  other  countries. 

To  form  a  judgment  ct  tlic  prolifickncfs  of 
marriages,  taken  as  thcv  occur,  including  fecund 
and  third  marriages,  let  us  cut  off  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  rcg'iftcrs  of  any  country,  ^o  years  for 
inftancc,  and  inquire  what  is  the  number  of 
births  which  have  been  produced  by  all  the 
marriages  included  in  the  period  cut  off.  It  is 
evident,  that  with  the  marriages  at  the  heginhing 
of  the  period  w  iH  be  arranged  a  number  of  births 
proceeding  from  marriages  nut  included  in  the 
period  ;    and    at  the   end,    a  number  of  births 


eluded  1 


I  the  pe- 


produccd  by  the  marriages  mcJi 
riod  will  be  found  arranged  with  the  marriages 
of  a  fuccccding  period.  Kow  if  we  could  fub- 
tratt  the  former  number,  and  add  the  latter,  wc 
ihould  obtain  exactly  all  tiic  births  produced  by 
the  marriages  of  the  period,  and  of  courfc  the 
real  prolifickncfs  of  thofc  marriages.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  Itatinnary,  the  number  of  births  to 
be  added  would  exadly  equal  the  number  to  be 
fubtraifted,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages, as  found  in  the  regiftcrs,  would  exaiUjr 
rcprcf-Mit  the  real  proliticknels  of  marriages, 
JJut  if  the  population  be  cither  increafing  or 
ilecrcafmg,  the  number  to  be  added  would  never 
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^  equal  to  the  number  to  be  fubtraded^  and  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  rcgiften 
would  never  truly  reprefent  the  proUficknefs  of 
marriages.  In  an  increadng  population  the 
number  to  be  added  would  evidently  be  grater 
tiian  the  number  to  be  fubtraded^  and  of  courie 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  as  found 
in  the  regifters,  would  always  be  too  fmall  to 
Kprefent  the  true  prolifickneis  of  marriag^^ 
And  the  contrary  tffcA  would  take  place  in  n 
decreafing  population.  The  queftion  therefore 
i8>  what  we  are  to  add  and  what  to  fubtra^l, 
when  the  births  and  deaths  ate  not  equaU 

The  average  proportion  of  births  to  marri-. 
ages  in  Europe  is  about  4  to  i.  Let  us  fup* 
pofc  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  that  each 
marriage  yields  four  children,  one  every  other 
year.*  In  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  where- 
ever  you  begin  your  period  in  the  tegi^ers,  the 
marriages  of  the  preceding  eight  years  will  only 
have  produced  half  of  their  births,  and  the 
other  half  will  be  arranged  with  the  marriages 
included  in  the  period,  and  ought  to  be  fub- 
traded  from  them.     In  the  fame  manner,  the 

•  In  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Scotland  it  is  faid,  that  the 
average  diftance  between  the  children  of  the  fame  family  haa 
tieen  calcalatpd  to  ^  about  two  years. 

marriages 
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marriages  of  the  !aft  eight  years  of  the  period  will 
only  have  produced  half  of  their  births,  and  the 
other  half  ought  to  be  added.  But  half  of  the 
births  of  any  eight  years  may  be  confidered  as 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  births  of  the  fucceeding 
3^  years.  In  inftances  of  the  moft  rapid  incrcafe 
it  will  rather  exceed  the  births  of  the  next  37 
years,  and  in  cafes  of  flow  incrcafc,  approach  to- 
wards the  births  of  the  next  4  years.  The  mean 
therefore  maybe  takenat3ij  years.'  Confequently 
if  wc  fubtracl  the  births  of  the  firft  3J  years  of 
the  period,  and  add  the  births  of  the  3^  years 
fubfequent  to  the  period,  we  Ihall  have  a  number 
of  births  nearly  equal  to  the  births  produced  by 
all  the  marriages  included  in  the  period,  and  of 
courfe  the  prolifickncfs  of  thcfc  marriages.  But 
if  the  population  of  a  country  be  incrcafing  re-  . 
gularly,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
continue  always  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  population,  it  is 
evident,  that  all  the  births  of  any  period  will 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  all  the  births  of 
any  other  period  of  the  fame  extent,  taken  a 
certain  number  of  years  later,  as  the  births  of 
■  Accordingiothcraie  of  incrcafc  wMch  is  now  taking  place 
in  EnglanJ,  ihc  period  by  calculaiion  would  be  about  3}  yean,' 

any 
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any  finglc  year  to  the  births  of  a  fingle  ycai^ 
taken  the  fame  number  of  years  later  ;  and  the 
iame  will  be  true  with  regard  to  the  marriages^. 
And  confequently  to  eilimate  the  prolificknefs 
of  marriages,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  the  prefent  or  any  other  year,  with  the 
births  of  a  fubfequent  year,  taken  3^  years  later. 
We  have  fuppofed  in  the  prefent  inflance, 
that  each  marriage  yields  four  births;  but  the 
average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in 
Europe  is  4  to  i,*  and  as  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope is  known  to  be  increafing  at  prefent,  the 
prolificknefs  of  marriages  muft  be  greater  than 
4.  If  allowing  for  this  circumftancc,  we 
take  the  diftance  of  4  years  inftead  of  3!  years, 
we  fliall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 
And  though  undoubtedly  the  period  will 
differ  in  different  countries,  yet  it  will  not 
differ  fo  much  as  we  might  at  firfl  imagine  j 
becaufc  in  countries  where  the  marriages  arc 
more  prolific,  the  births  generally  follow  at 
Ihortcr  intervals,  and  where  they  are  lefs  prolific 
at  longer  intervals ;  and  with  different  degrees 

^  I  think  the  pro;  ortion  is  probably  greater,  as  there  b 
reafon  to  believe,  that  in  all  rcgiders  the  omiilions  in  the 
birth>  and  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  marriages. 

of 
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of  prolificknefs,  the  length  of  the  period  might 
flHl  remain  the  fame' 

It  will  follow  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
the  more  rapid  Is  the  increafe  of  population,  the 
more  will  the  real  prolifickncfs  of  marriages  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the 
rcgifters. 

The  rule  which  has  been  here  laid  down  at- 
tempts to  cftimate  the  prolifickncfs  of  marriages 
taken  as  they  occur;  but  this  prolifickneii  ihould 
be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  the  prolifickncfs 
of  firft  marriages  and  of  married  women,  and 
llill  more  from  the  ncLtutal  prolificknclii  of  wo- 
men in  general  taken  at  the  moft  favourable  age. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  natural  prolifickncfs  of 
women  is  nearly  the  fame  in  moft  parts  of  tlic 
Avorld  ;  but  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages  is  liable, 
to  be  afFcded  by  a  variety  of  circumftances  pe- 
culiar to  each  country,  and  particularly  by  tlic 
number  of  late  marriages.  In  all  countries  the 
fccond  and  third  marriages  alone  form  a  moll 


'  In  places  where  llicie  arc  many  exports  nnd  imports  of 
praplc,  ihc  calcu  1.11  ions  will  of  cinirfe  be  dtllurhcil.  In  lowns, 
pariicularly,  where  iliere  is  a  frequent  change  of  inliab;t:inlF, 
and  where  it  fo  often  happens,  that  the  marriages  of  the  people 
in  ttieneighhouringcountry  arc  celebrated,  the  inlcicnces  from 
'he  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  are  not  to  be  ilepcndcd  on. 
important 
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important  confideration,  and  materially  influence 
the  average  proportions.  According  to  Suflmilch, 
in  all  Pomerania,  from  1748  to  1756  both  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  perfbns  who  married 
•were  56,956,  and  of  thefe  10,586  were  widows 
and  widowers/  According  to  Bufching  in 
PruiSa  and  Silefia  for  the  year  1781,  out  of 
39,308  perfons  who  married,  4,841  were  wi* 
dows  and  widowers,^  and  coniequently  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  will  be  given  full  one  iixth 
too  much.  In  eflimating  the  prolificknefs  of  mar- 
ried women  the  number  of  illegitimate  births^ 
would  tend^  though  in  a  very  flight  degree,  to 
counterbalance  the  overplus  of  marriages ;  and 
as  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  widowers  who 
marry  again,  is  greater  than  the  number  of  wi- 
dows, the  whole  of  the  corrcftion  fliould  not 
on  this  account  be  applied ;  but  in  eflimating 
the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry 
from  a  comparifbn  of  the  marriages  and  deaths^ 
which  is  what  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  to^ 
the  whole  of  this  correAion  is  always  neceflaiy. 
To  find  the  proportion  of  the  bom  which 

•  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol.  i,  tables,  p.  98.       **  SufTmilch^ 
vol.  iii,  tables,  p.  95.  ^  In  France  before  the  revolution 

the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  ^V  ^^  ^^^  whole 
number.    Probably  it  is  lefs  in  this  country. 

lives 
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lives  to  marry,  we  muft  firft  fubtraifl  one  fixth 
from  the  marriages,  and  then  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  any  year  fo  corredled,  with  the  deaths 
in  the  regifters  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  them,  as 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  average 
age' of  marriage  and  the  average  age  of  death. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  deaths  were  as  r  to  3,  then  fubtraft- 
ing  one  fixth  from  the  marriages  this  proportion 
would  be  as  5  to  18,  and  the  number  of  perfona 
marrying  annually  the  firfl:  time  would  be  to 
the  number  of  annual  deaths  as  10  to  j8.  Sup- 
pofmg  in  this  cafe  the  mean  age  of  death  to  be 
ten  years  later  than  the  mean  age  of  marriage, 
in  which  ten  years  the  deaths  would  increafe  4» 
then  the  number  of  perfons  marrying  annually 
the  firft  time,  compared  with  the  number  of  an- 
nual deaths,  at  the  diftance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of  death, 
■would  be  as  10  to  20 ;  from  which  it  would  fol- 
low that  exatftly  half  of  the  born  lived  to  marry. 

The  grounds  of  this  rule  will  appear  from  the 
following  obfervations  on  regitters  in  general. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  population  is  fta- 
tionary,  the  contemporary  deaths  compared 
with  the  births  will  be  equal,  and  will  of  courfc 
reprefent  the  deaths  of  all  the  born ;  and  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L  marriages, 
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marriages,  or  more  properly  the  number  of  mar- 
ried perfbns,  compared  with  both  the  births  and 
deaths^  will^  when  a  proper  allowance  has  been 
made  for  fecond  and  third  marriages,  represent 
the  true  proportion  of  the  bom  which  lives  to 
marry.  But  if  the  population  be  either  increaf^ 
ing  or  decreaiing,  and  the  -births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  increafmg  or  decreafing  in  the  fame 
ratio,  then  the  deaths  compared  i^ith  the  births, 
and  the  marriages  compared  with  the  births  and 
deaths,  will  ccafc  to  exprefs  what  they  did  be- 
fore, unlefs  the  events  which  arc  contemporary 
in  the  regifters  arc  alfo  contemporary  in  the 
order  of  nature. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  evident  that  death  can- 
not be  contemporary  with  birth,  but  muft  on 
an  average  be  always  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it 
as  is  equal  to  the  expcftation  of  life,  or  the  mean 
age  of  death.  Confequcntly  though  the  deaths 
of  all  the  born  are,  or  will  be,  in  the  regifters, 
where  there  are  no  emigrations,  yet,  except 
when  the  population  is  ftationary,  the  contem- 
porary periods  of  births  and  deaths  never  fhow 
this,  and  we  can  only  expeft  to  find  the  deaths 
equal  to  the  births,  if  the  deaths  be  taken  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  the  births  in  the  regifters  as 
is  equal  to  the  expeftation  of  life.     And  in  faft, 

thus 
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thus  taken,  the  births  and  deaths  will  always 
be  found  equal. 

Secondly,  the  marriages  of  any  year  can 
never  be  contemporary  with  the  births  froni 
which  they  have  refulted,  but  muft  always 
be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  them  as  is  equal 
to  the  average  age  of  marriage.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  increafing,  the  marriages  of  the 
prcfent  year  have  refulted  from  a  fmaller  num- 
ber of  births  than  the  births  of  the  prefent  year, 
and  of  courfe  the  marriages,  compared  with  the 
contemporary  births,  will  always  be  too  few  to' 
reprefcnt  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives 
to  marry,  and  the  contrary  will  take  place  if  the 
population  be  decreafing;  and  to  find  this  prcV- 
portion,  wc  muft  compare  the  marriages  of  any 
year  with  the  births  of  a  previous  year  at  the 
diftance  of  the  average  age  of  marriage. 

Thirdly,  the  average  age  of  marriage  will 
almoft  always  be  much  nearer  to  the  average 
age  of  death  than  marriage  is  to  birth ;  and 
confequently  the  annual  marriages  compared 
with  the  contemporary  annual  deaths  will 
much  more  nearly  reprefent  the  true  propor- 
tion of  the  born  living  to  marry,  than  the 
[  marriages  compared  with  the  births.*  The 
marriages 

'  Dr.  Price  very  juftly  fays  (Obfcrv,  on  Reverf.  Pay.  vol.  i. 
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.marriages  compared  with  the  births^    after   a 
proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  fecond 

and 


p.  269.  4th  edit.)  *^  that  the  general  efieft  of  ah  ti 
*'  while  it  is  going  on  in  a  country  is  to  render  the  propor- 
*'  tion  of  perfons  marrying  annually,  to  the  annual  deaths 
<<  greater  and  to  the  annual  births  lefs  than  the  true  proportion 
•*  marrying  out  of  any  given  number  bom.  This  proportion 
•^^  generally  lies  between  the  other  two  proportions,  but  al- 
'<  ways  neareft  the  firft/'  In  thefe  obfervations  I  entirely 
agree  wiih  him,  but  in  a  note  to  this  paflage  he  appears  to  me 
to  fall  into  an  error.  He  fays,  that  if  the  prolificknefs  of  mar* 
riages  be  incrcafed  (the  probabilhies  of  life  and  the  encourage'- 
ment  to  marriage  remaining  the  fame)  both  the  annual  births 
and  burials  would  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  annual  wed- 
dings. That  the  proportion  of  annual  births  would  increafe 
is  certainly  true,  and  I  here  acknowledge  my  error  in  differing 
from  Dr.  Price  on  this  point  in  my  lad  edition ;  but  I  (lill 
think  that  the  proportion  of  burials  to  weddings  would  not 
ncccflarily  increafe  under  the  circumftances  here  fuppofed. 

The  reafon  why  thr  proportion  of  births  to  w^eddings  in- 
creafes  is,  that  the  births  occurring  in  the  order  of  nature  con- 
fidcrably  prior  to  the  marriages  which  rclult  from  them,  their 
increafe  will  affe£l  the  rcgiftcr  of  births  much  more  than  the 
contcmppnry  rcgifter  of  marriages.  But  the  fame  reafon  by 
no  means  holds  wifli  regard  to  the  deaths,  the  average  age  of 
which  is  generally  later  than  the  age  of  marriage.  And  in 
this  cafe,  after  the  iirft  interval  between  birth  and  marriage^ 
x\\t  permanent  cfFeft  would  be,  that  the  regifter  of  marriages 
would  be  more  affeftcd  by  the  increafe  of  births,  than  the'con* 
temporary  regiRer  of  deaths ;  and  confequently  tht  piopoftion 
of  the  burials  to  the  weddings  would  be  rather  decneafed  than 
increafed.     From  not  attending  to  the  circumdance  that  the 

afforage 
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and  third  marriages,    can  never  reprefetit  the 


mam; 
^  proportion 


of  the  born  livinE;  to  r 


»  marry,  un-- 
Icfs  when  the  population  is  abfjlutcly  ftationary  ;■ 
but  although  the  population  be  increafing  or  de- 
crcafing  according  to  any  ratio,  yet  the  average' 
age  of  marriage  may  llill  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  death ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  marriages  in 
the  rcgifters  compared  with  the  contemporary 
deaths,  after  the  corrciftion  for  fecond  and  third 
marriages,  will  reprefent  the  true  proportion  of 
the  born  living  to  marry.*  Generally  however, 
when  an  increafe  of  population  is  going  for- 
wards, the  average  age  of  marriage  is  lefs  than 
the  average  of  death,  and  then  the  proportion 
of  marriages,  compared  with  the  contemporary 
deaths,  will  be  too  great  to  reprefent  the  true 
proportion  of  the  born  living  to  marrj%  and  to 
find  this  proportion,  we  muft  compare  the  mar- 

avcragc  age  of  marriage  may  often  be  coDGJerably  earlier  than 
the  mean  age  of  death,  the  general  conctufion  alfo  which  Dr. 
Price  draws  in  this  note  does  not  appear  to  be  ftriflly  corr&fl. 
*  The  reader  will  be  aware,  that  as  all  the  born  mull  die, 
deaths  may  in  fome  cafes  be  taken  as  fynonimous  with  births. 
If  wc  had  the  deaths  rcgiftered  of  all  the  blrrhs  which  had 
taken  place  in  a  country  during  a  ceriain  period,  didinguiih- 
ing  the  married  from  t!ie  unmarried,  it  is  eviJeni,  ihat  the 
number  of  thofe  who  died  married,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  would  accurately  exprefs  the  proportion  of 
the  birtht  whicJi  had  lived  to  marry. 
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riages  of  any  particular  year  i/vith  the  cl^^aths  of  ^ 
fubfequent  year  at  iuch  a  diftance  from  it  in  tho 
regifters,  as  is  equal  to  the  difference  betweci^ 
the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the  average  age 
of  death. 

There  is  no  abfplutely  neceiTary  conne£liot| 
betw)cen  the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the 
liverage  age  of  death.  In  a  country  the  reiburce^ 
of  which  virill  allow  of  a  rapid  inc?eafe  of  po- 
pulation, the  expeAation  of  Itfc;,  or  the  average 
^ge  of  death,  may  be  extremely  high,  and  yet 
the  age  of  marriage  be  very  early,  and  the  mar- 
riages then,  compared  with  the  cpntepippraiy 
deaths  iii  the  rcgiftei:^,  would,  cyen  after  tho 
corredlion  for  fecond  and  third  marriages,  be 
very  much  too  great  to  reprefent  the  true  pro- 
portion of  the  born  living  tp  marry.  In  fuch 
a  country  we  might  fuppofe  the  average  age  of 
death  to  be  40,  and  the  age  of  marriage  only 
i^o ;  and  in  this  cafe,  which  however  would  be 
a  rare  one,  the  diftancc  between  marriage  and 
death  would  be  the  fame  as  between  birth  and 
marriage. 

If  we  apply  thefc  obfervations  to  rcgifters  in 
general,  though  we  fhall  feldom  be  able  to  ob- 
tain accurately  the  true  proportion  of  the  bom  liv- 
ing to  marry,  on  account  of  our  not  knowing  the 
average  age  of  marriage,  yet  we  may  draw  many 
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iifcful  inferences  from  the  information  which 
they  contain,  and  reconcile  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  found,  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  marriages  bear  a  very  large  propor- 
tion to  the  deaths,  we  fiiall  fee  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  age  of  marriage  is  much  earlier  than 
the  average  age  of  death. 

In  the  Ruffian  tabic  for  the  year  1799,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tcoke,  and  referred  to  p.  372, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths  appeared 
to  be  as  ico  to  200.  When  correfted  for  fc- 
cond  and  third  marriages,  by  fubtra<Sing  one 
fixth  from  the  marriages,  it  will  be  as  100  to 
253,  From  which  it  would  fcem  to  follow,  that 
out  of  253  births  200  of  them  had  lived  to 
marry ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  coun- 
try to  be  ib  healthy,  as  that  200  out  of  252 
Ihould  live  to  marry.  If  however  we  fuppofc 
what  feems  to  be  probable,  that  the  age  of  mar- 
riage in  Ruffia  is  15  years  earlier  than  the  ei- 
pc^lation  of  life  or  the  average  age  of  death, 
tlien,  in  order  to  find  the  proportion  which  lives 
to  marry,  we  muft  compare  the  marriages  of 
the  prefcnt  year,  with  the  deaths  15  years  later. 
Suppofmg  the  births  to  deaths  to  be  (as  ftated 
p.  372)  183  to  100,  and  the  mortality  i  in  50, 
the  yearly  incrcafc  will  be  about  -^  of  the  po- 
L  L  4  pulatlon; 
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pulation;  and  confcqucntly  in  15  years  th<J 
deaths  will  have  increafcd  a  little  above  '^S ; 
and  the  rcfult  will  be,  that  the  marriages  com- 
pared with  the  deaths  15  years  later,  will  be  as 
100  to  ^22.  Out  of  322  births  it  will  appear 
that  200  live  to  marry,  which  from  the  known 
healthinefs  of  children  in  Ruffia,  and  the  early 
age  of  marriage^  is  not  an  improbable  proportion. 
The  proportion  of  marriages  to  births,  being  as 
100  to  385,  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  laid  down,  will  be  as  j  00  to  41 1, 
or  each  marriage  will  on  an  average,  including 
Iccond  and  third  marriages,  produce  4*  11  births. 
The  lifts  given  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  chapter  on  Ruffia  are  probably  not  cor- 
redl.  It  is  fufpefted  with  reafon,  that  there  arc 
confiderable  omiflions  both  in  the  births  and 
deaths,  but  particularly  in  the  deaths,  and 
confequently  the  proportion  of  marriages  is 
given  too  great.  There  may  alfo  be  a  further 
reafon  for  this  large  proportion  of  marriages  in 
RulTia,  The  Emprefs  Catherine,  in  her  in- 
ftruftions  for  a  new  code  of  laws,  notices  a 
cuftom  prevalent  among  the  peafants,  of  parents 
obliging  their  fons,  while  aAually  children,  to 
marry  fullgrown  women  in  order  to  fave  the 
expenfe  of  buying  female  flaves.  Thefe  women, 
it  is  faid,  generally  become  the  miftreflcs  of  the 
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fether,  and  the  cuftom  is  particularly  reprobated 
by  the  Emprcfs  as  prejudicial  to  population. 
This  pradlice  would  naturally  occasion  a  more 
than  ufuat  number  of  fccond  and  tliird  mar- 
riages, and  of  courfe  more  than  ufually  increafe  ■ 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  in  the 
rcgifters. 

In  the  tranfaftions  of  the  fociety  at  Philadel- 
phia, (vol.  ill.  No.  vil.  p.  25)  there  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Barton,  entitled  Obfervailons  on  the  pro- 
hah'dUy  of  life  in  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
appears,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
births  is  as  i  to  4!.  He  mentions  indeed  6^, 
but  his  numbers  give  only  4^.  As  however  this 
proportion  was  taken  principally  from  towns,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  births  are  given  too  low, 
and  I  think  we  may  very  fafcly  take  as  many  as 
five  for  the  average  of  towns  and  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  authority,  the  mortality  is 
about  I  in  45,  and  if  the  population  doubles 
t.ycTy  25  years,  the  births  would  be  about  i  in 
ZQ,  The  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths 
would  on  thefc  fuppofitlnns  be  as  i  to  2^;  and 
corredled  for  fccond  and  third  marriages  as  1  to 
27  nearly.  But  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  out 
of  37  births  20  fliould  live  to  marry.  If  how- 
ever the  age  of  marriage  be  ten  years  earlier 
than  the  mean  age  of  death,  which  is  highly 
probable, 
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probable,  we  mud  compare  the  marriages  of  the 
prcfent  year,  with  the  deaths  ten  years  later,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  proportion  of  the  born 
which  lives  to  marry.  According  to  the  progress 
of  population  here  ilated,  the  increafe  of  the 
deaths  in  ten  years  would  be  a  little  above  •§, 
and  the  refult  will  be,  that  200  out  of  351,  or 
about  20  out  of  35,  inflead  of  20  out  of  27  will 
live  to  marry. »  The  marriages  compared  with 
the  births  4  years  later,  according  to  the  .rule  laid 
down,  will  in  this  cafe  give  5*58  for  the  proli- 
ficknefs  of  marriages.  The  calculations  of  Mr. 
Barton  refpcfting  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
born  live  cannot  poffibly  be  applicable  to  Ame- 
rica in  general.  The  regifters  on  which  they  arc 
founded  are  taken  from  Philadelphia,  and  one 

■  If  the  [Troportions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barton  he  jufl,  the 
citpedlation  of  life  in  America  is  confidcrably  Icfs  than  in 
Ruflia,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  have  taken  only  10  years 
for  the  ditference  between  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of 
death,  inllcad  of  15  years,  as  in  Ruflia.  According  to  the 
mode  adopted  hy  Dr.  Price,  (vol.  i.  p.  272,)  of  efti mating*  the 
cxpeflation  of  life  in  countries  the  population  of  which  is  in* 
creafing,  ,this  expeflaiion  in  Ruifia  would  be  about  38, 
(births  Vu,  AQ:i\h%  -5'^,  mean  /J,  and  fuppofing  the  age  of 
marriage  to  be  23,  the  difference  would  be  15. 

In  America  the  expeftation  of  life  would,  upon  the  fame 
principles  be  only  32 J,  (births,  aV  deaths  :^V»  mean  -y^j),  and 
fappofmg  the  age  of  marriage  aaj,  the  difference  would  be 
10. 

or 
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or  two  fmall  towns  antj  villages,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  fo  healthy  as  the  moderate  towns 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  can  form  no  criterion 
for  the  country  in  general. 

In  England  the  average  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  births  appears  ot  late  years  to  have  been 
about  loo  to  3^0.  If  we  add  y  to  the  births,  in- 
ilead  of  4,  which  in  tlie  chapter  on  the  Chech 
to  Population  hi  Englaud  I  conjetlured  might  be 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  omiffions  In  the  births 
and  deaths,  this  will  allow  for  the  circumftance 
pf  illegitimate  births;  and  the  marriages  will 
then  be  to  the  births  as  1  to  4,  to  the  deaths  as 
J  to  3.  CorretSed  for  fecond  and  third  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths 
will  be  as  I  to  g'6.  Suppofmg  the  age  of  mar- 
riage in  England  about  7  years  earlier  than  the 
mean  age  of  death,  the  increafc  in  thefe  7  years 
according  to  the  prefent  progrcls  of  population 
of  T-iTT  yearly  would  be  "06,  and  the  proportion 
living  to  marry  would  be  200  out  of  381,  or 
rather  more  than  half.'  The  marriages  com- 
pared 


*  Binhs  TV,  deaths  ,'g,  mean  ^i^,  and  on  the  fappofition  that 
the  age  of  marriage  is  28,  the  difference  would  be  7.  With 
regard  to  the  allowance  which  I  have  made  here  and  in  a  for- 
mer  chapter  for  the  omilllous  in  the  births  and  deaths,  I  wifb  to 
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pared  with  the  births  4  years  later  will  give 
4*136  for  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages. 

Thefe  inftances  will  be  fufficicnt  to  (how  the 
mode  of  applying  the  rules  which  have  been 
given,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment,  from  rcgif^ 
ters,  of  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry. 

It  will  be  obferved  how  very  important  the 
corredion  tor  fecond  and  third  marriages  is* 
Supposing  each  marriage  to  yield  4  births,  and 
the  births  and  deaths  to  be  equal,  it  would  at 
firft  appear  neceflary  that,  in  order  to  produce 
this  efFcft,  cxadly  half  of  the  bom  fhould  live 
to  marry;    but  if  on  account  of  the  fecond 

obferve,  that  as  I  had  no  very  certain  and  fatisfadory  grounds 
on  which  to  proceed,  it  may  be  incorre£l  and  perhaps  too 
great,  though  afluming  this  allowance,  the  mortality  appears  to 
be  extraordinarily  fmall  confidering  the  circumftances  of  the 
country.  It  fliould  be  remarked  however,  that  in  countries 
which  are  different  in  their  rates  of  increafe,  the  annual  mor- 
tality rs  a  very  incorredl  criterion  of  their  comparative  health- 
incfs.  When  an  increafe  is  going  forward  the  portion  of  the 
population  which  becomci  extinft  every  year  is  very  different 
from  the  expediaiion  of  life,  as  has  appeared  very  clearly  in  the 
cafes  of  Ruflia  and  America  juft  noticed.  And  as  the  increafe 
of  population  in  England  has  of  late  years  been  more  rapid, 
than  in  France,  this  circumflance  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
in  part  to  the  great  difference  in  the  annual  mortality. 

and 
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and  third  marriages  we  fubtrad  '-  trotn  the 
marriages,  and  then  compare  them  with  the 
deaths,  the  proportion  will  be  as  i  to  4*,  and  It 
will  appear  that  Inftead  of  one  half  it  will  only 
be  necdflary  that  2  children  out  of  4^  ihould 
live  to  marry.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  if  the 
births  were  to  the  marriages  as  4  to  i,  and  ex- 
ailly  half  of  the  born  lived  to  marry,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  at  firft  that  the  population  would 
be  ftationary,  but  if  we  fubtrad  ^  from  tlie 
marriages,  and  then  take  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  marriages  as  4  to  i,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  deaths  in  the  regillcrs  compared  with  the 
marriages  would  only  be  as  37  to  1  ;  and  the 
births  would  be  to  the  deaths  as  4  to  3y,  or  14 
to  10,  which  is  a  tolerably  faft  rate  of  increafc. 
It  fliould  be  further  obferved,  that  as  a  much 
greater  number  of  widowers  marry 'again  thaa 
of  widows,  if  wc  wifli  to  know  the  proportion 
of  males  which  lives  to  marry,  we  muft  fubtrad 
full  4  from  the  marriages  inftead  of  4.'     Ac- 

*  Of  384)3  marriages  in  Pomerania,  5964  of  liie  men  were 
wiJowcrs.    SufTmilch  vol.  i,  tables,  p.  98.    And  according  to  ' 
Bufching  of  J4759  marriages  in  Fruffia  anil  Silefia,  3071  of 
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the  men  were  widowers.     Suflmlkh,  vol. 


,  tables 
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Murct  calculates  that  loo  men  generally  marry  110  women. 
Mcmoircs   par  la   Socicti^  economiquc  de  Berne,     Ann^  ' 
1766,  preinictc  partic  page  30. 
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cording  to  this  corrcftion,  if  each  itiarriage 
yielded  4  births,  it  would  only  be  itecdflary  that 
two  male  children  out  of  5  fhould  live  to  marry 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  population  ;  and  if  each 
marriage  yielded  5  births,  lefs  than  one  third 
would  be  neceiTary  for  this  purpofc ;  and  fo  for 
the  other  calculations.  In  e{1:imating  the  pro- 
portion of  males  living  to  marfy,  fomc  allow- 
ance ought  alfo  to  be  made  for  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  male  births. 

Three  caufes  appear  to  operate  in  pro- 
ducing an  excefs  of  the  births  above  the 
deaths,  i.  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages;  3.  the 
proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry, 
and  3.  the  earlinefs  of  thcfe  marriages  compared 
with  the  cxpeftation  of  life,  or  the  fhortnefs  of* 
a  generation  by  marriage  and  birth,  compared 
with  the  pafling  away  of  a  generation  by  death. 
This  latter  caufc  Dr.  Price  fcems  to  have  omit* 
ted  to  confidcr.  For  though  he  very  juftly  fays, 
that  the  rate  of  increafe,  fuppofing  the  prolific 
powers  the  fame,  depends  upon  the  encourage- 
ment to  marriage  and  the  expeftation  of  a  child 
\\xGi  born ;  yet  in  explaining  himfelf,  he  feems  to 
conHdcr  an  increafe  in  the  expe^Elation  of  life, 
merely  as  it  afFcds  the  increafe  of  the  number 
of  pcrfons  who  reach  maturity  and  marry,  and 

not 
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not  as  it  afFeds,  befides,  the  diftancc  between 
the  age  ot*  marriage  and  the  age  of  death.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  it"  there  be  any  principle  of  in- 
creafe,  that  is,  if  one  marriage  in  the  prefcnt 
generation  yields  more  than  one  in  the  next,  In- 
cluding lecond  and  third  marriages,  the  quicker 
thcfc  generations  are  repeated,  compared  with 
the  paffing  away  of  a  generation  by  death,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  increafc. 

Afavourablechange  in  eitherofthefe  three  caufcs, 
the  other  two  remaining  the  fame,  will  clearly 
produce  an  effect  upon  population,  and  occafion 
a  greater  excefs  of  the  births  above  the  deaths 
in  the  regiftcrs.  With  regard  to  the  two  firft 
caufes,  though  an  incrcafe  in  either  of  them  will 
produce  the  fame  kind  of  effeft  on  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  deaths,  yet  their  effetSs  on  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  births  will  be  in  op- 
pofitc  dlreiflions.  The  greater  is  the  prolifick- 
nefs  of  marriages,  the  greater  will  be  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  marriages,  and  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  the  born  which  lives  to  be  married,  the 
Icfs  will  be  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages.' 
Confequentlv, 

•  Dr.  Price  hiinfelf  has  infincd  ftrongly  upon  this,  f vol.  i. 
p.  270,  4rhc(!it.)  and  y«  he  fays,  (p.  275)  that  haalthful- 
neis  and  proJ'tfickiiers  are  probably  caufcs  of  increafc  I  •liio'n 
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Confeqiiently,  if  within  certain  limits,  the  pro- 
lificknefs  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  the 
bom  living  to  marry  increafe  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  re- 
gifters  may  ftill  remain  unaltered.  And  this  is 
the  rcafon  why  the  regifters  of  different  coun« 
tries  with  refpecEl  to  births  and  marriages  are 
often  found  the  fame  under  very  different  rates 
of  increafe. 

Icparatedy  and  refers  to  regifters  of  births  and  weddings  as  a 
proof  of  it.    But  though  thefe  caufes  may  undoubtedly  exift 
together,  yet  if  Dr.  Price's  reafoningbc  juft,  fuch  coexiftence 
cannot  poflibly  be  inferred  from  the  lifts  of  births  and  wed- 
dings.    Indeed  the  two  countries,  Sweden  and  France,  to  the 
regifters  of  which  he  refers  as  (bowing  the  prolificknefs  of 
their  marriages,  are  known  to  be  by  no  means  remarkably 
heahhy  ;  and  the  regifters  of  towns  to  which  be  alludes, 
though  they  may  ftiow  as  he  intends,  a  want  of  prolificknefs, 
^ct  according  to  his  previous  reafoning,  ftiowat  the  fame  time 
great  healthmefs,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  produced  as  a 
proof  of  the  abfcnce  of  both.    The  general  fadk  that  Dr.  Price 
wiihes  to  eftablifti  may  ftill  remain  true,  that  country  iitua* 
tions  are  both  more  healthy  and  more  prolific  than  towns  : 
but  this  faA  certainly  cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  lifts  of 
births  and  marriages.     With  regard  to  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  thofe  are  the  moft 
healthy  which  are  the  Icaft  prolific,  and  thofe  the  moft  pro- 
lific which  are  the  leaft  heahhy.     The  earlier  age  of  marriage 
in  unhealthy  countries  is  the  obvious  reafon  of  this  fiid. 

Tlv5 
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The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  in- 
deed, forms  no  criterion  whatever,  by  which 
to  judge  of  tlie  rate  of  increafc.  The  popula- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  ftatlonary  or  declin- 
ing with  proportion  as  5  to  I,  and  may  be  in- 
creafing  with  fome  rapidity  with  a  proportion 
as  4.  to  1.  But  given  the  rate  of  increafe,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  other  fources,  it  is  clearly 
defirablc,  to  find  in  the  rcgifters  a  fmall  rather 
than  a  large  proportion  of  births  to  marriages; 
becaufe  the  fmaller  this  proportion  is  the  greater 
muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  hves 
to  marry,  and  of  courfc  the  more  healthy  muft 
be  the  country. 

Crome'  oblcrves,  that,  when  the  marriages  of 
a  country  yield  lefs  than  4  births,  the  population 
is  in  a  very  precarious  ftate,  and  lie  eftimatca 
the  prollficknefs  of  marriages  by  the  propor- 
tion of  yearly  births  to  marriages.  If  this  ob- 
fervation  were  jufc,  the  population  of  many 
countries  of  Europe  would  be  in  a  precarious 
ftatc,  as  in  many  countries  the  proportion  of" 
births  to  marriages  in  the  regifters  is  rather  be- 
low than  above  4  to  l.  It  has  been  lliown  in 
what  manner  this  proportion  in  the  regifters 
fliould  be  correded,  in  order  to  make  it  ajuft 

■  Ucbcr  die  Bcvolkcrung   der  Europais.  Siaat,  p.  91. 
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rcprefentation  of  the  proUfickneis  of  marnag^s  ; 
an<t  a  a  liarge  part  of  tlie  bora  live  to  marvyy 
and  the  age  of  marriage  be  confiderab^  earlier 
than  the  expectation  of  life^    faeh  a  pr^porttoa 
in  the  regifters  is  by  no  means  ioconfifteat  with 
a  rapid  inereafe.     In  Ruffia  it  has  appeared,  that 
the  proportion;  of  births  to  marriages  is  lefs  than 
4  to   I ;    and  yet  its  population  increa&s  fafter 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.     In 
England  the  population  increases  more  rapidly 
than  in  France ;  and  yet  in  England  the  prc^r- 
tion  of  births  to  marriages,  when  ^lowance  has 
been  made  for  omiifions,  is  about  4  to   i,  in 
France  4^  to  i  •     To  occafion  fa  rapid  a  pro- 
grefs  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Ame- 
rica, it  will  indeed  be  neceflary,  that  all  the 
caufes  of  increafe    (hould    be  called   into  ac- 
tion ;  and  if  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages  be 
very  great,  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
will  certainly  be  above  4  to  i :  but  in  all  ordi- 
nary cafes,  where  the  whole  power  of  procre- 
ation  has  not  room  to  expand  itfelf,  it  is  furely 
better,  that  the  aAual  increafe  (hould  arifc  from 
that  degree  of  healthinefs  in  the  early  ftages  of 
life,  which  caufes  a  great  proportion  of  the  bora 
to  live  to  maturity  and  to  marry,  than  from  a 
great  degree  of  prolificknefs  accompanied  by  a 

great 
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great  rtiortallty.  And  confequcntly  in  all  ordi- 
nary cafes,  a  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  as 
4  or  Icfs  than  4  to  I  cannot  be  confidcred  as  an 
unfavourable  irgn. 

It  (hould  be  obfers'cd,  that  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  marriages  of  a  country  are  early,  or 
that  the  preventive  check  to  population  do^s 
not  prevail,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  borh 
lives  to  marry.  In  fuch  countries  as  Norway 
and  Switzerland,  where  half  of  the  born  live  to 
above  40,  it  is  evident,  that,  though  rather  more , 
than  half  live  to  marry,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  would  be* 
living  in  an  unmarried  ilatc,  and  the  preventive 
check  would  appear  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 
In  England  it  is  probable,  that  half  of  tha 
born  live  to  above  ^c^ ;  and  thougli  rather  more 
than  half  live  to  marry,  the  preventive  check 
might  prevail  confidcrably  (as  we  know  it  doCs), 
though  not  to  the  fame  extent  a^  in  Norway 
and  Switzerland. 

The  preventive  check  is  perhaps  bcft  mea- 
furedbythe  fmallnefs  of  the  proportion  of  yearly 
births  to  the  whole  population.  The  propor- 
tion of  yearly  marriages  to  the  population  is  only 
a  juil  criterion  in  countries  fimilarly  circumftan- 
ced,  but  is  incorreft,  where  there  is  a  ditferencc 
MM  2  in 
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in  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages^  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  under  the  agp  of  pu- 
berty, and  in  the  rate  of  increafe.  If  all  the  mar- 
riages of  a  country,  be  they  few  or  many,  take 
place  young,  and  be  confequently  prolific,  it  is 
evident^  that  to  produce  the  fame  proportion  of 
births,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  marriages  will  be 
neceflary ;  or  with  the  fame  propo^on  of  mar- 
riages a  greater  proportion  of  births  will  be  pro- 
duced. This  latter  cafe  feeros  tol)e  applicable 
to  France,  where  both  the  births  and  deaths  are 
greater  than  in  S\yeden,  though  the  proportion 
of.  marriages  is  nearly  the  fam^,  or  rather  leis. 
And  when  in  two  countries  compared  one  of 
them  has  a  much  greater  part  of  its  popula- 
tion under  the  age  of  puberty  than  the  other,  it 
is  evident,  that  any  general  proportion  of  the 
yearly  marriages  to  the  whole  population  will 
not  imply  the  fame  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  among  thole  of  a  marriageable  age. 

It  is  in  part  the  fmall  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  age  of  puberty,  as  well  as  the 
influx  of  ftrangers,  that  occaiions  in  towns  a 
greater  proportion  of  marriages  than  in  the 
country,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  preventive  check  prevails  moft  in  towns. 
The  converfe  of  this  will  alfo  be  true ;  and  con- 
fequently in  fuch  a  country  as  America,  where 

half 
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halfof  the  population  Is  under  fixteen,  the  pro- 
portion of  yearly  marriages  will  not  accurately 
cxprcis  how  little  the  preventive  check  really, 
operates.  ; 

But  on  the  fuppofition  of  nearly  the  fame  na*» 
tural  prolificknefs  in  the  women  of  raoft  coun-' 
tries,  the  fmallncfs  of  the  proportion  of  births 
will  generally  indicate,  with  tolerable  exadnefs, 
the  degree  in  which  the  preventive  check  pre-" 
vails,  whether  arifing  principally  from  late,  and 
confequcntly  unprolific  marriages,  or  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  above  the  age 
of  puberty  dying  unmarried. 

That  the  reader  may  fee  at  once  the  rate  of 
increafe,  and  the  period  of  doubling,  which 
would  refult  from  any  obfervcd  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  and  of  thefe  to  the  whole  po-* 
pulatlon,  I  fubjoin  two  tabic;  from  Sul^rnilch^ 
calculated  by  Euler,  which  I  believe  arc  very  cor- 
reit.  The  firft  is  confined  to  the  fuppofition  of 
a  mortality  of  i  in  36,  and  therefore  can  only 
be  applied  to  countries  where  fucii  a  mortality 
is  known  to  take  place.  The  other  is  general, 
depending  fblely  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  excefs  of  the  births  above  the  burials  beara 
to  the  whole  population,  and  therefore  may  be 
applied  unlvcrfally  to  all  countries,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  their  mortality. 

M  M  3  It 
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It  will  be  obfervcd,  that,  when  tfae^pxDpoitiosi 
between  the  births  and  burials  is  given,  the  pe** 
riod  of  doubling  will  be  {hotter,  the  greater 
the  mortality;  becaufe  the  births  as  well  ^s 
deaths  are  increafed  by  this  fuppoJQtionj  and 
they  both  bear  a  greater  pioportioii  to  the 
whole  population  than  if  the  mortality  were 
ijaaller,  and  there  were  a  gimter  oumfapr  of 
people  in  advanced  life. 

The  mortality  of  ^uffi^i  acoordiog  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  is  I  in  58;  and  the  proportion  of^  births 
I  in  2i6.  Allowing  for  the  omifiionf  19  the 
burials,  if  we  aflume  the  tuortaKty  t(i  be  i  in  $29 
tiien  the  births  will  be  to  the  deaths  aft  t  to  i»  and 
the  proportion  which  the  excefs  of  births  bejEtrs 
to  the  whole  population  will  be  V r.*  According 
to  Table  IT,  the  period  of  doubling  will,  in  this 
cafe,  be  about  36  years.  But  if  we  were  to 
keep  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  2  to 
t ,  and  fuppofe  a  mortality  of  j  in  ^6,  as  in 
Table  I,  the  excefs  of  births  above  the  burials 
would  be  TV  of  the  whole  population,  and  the 
period  of  doubling  would  be  only  ZS  years. 

*  The  proportions  here  mentioned  are  different  from  tho(e 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  additional  table  in  Mr. 
Tooke's  fecond  edition ;  but  they  are  afTumed  here  as  pore 
eafily  and  clearly  illuftrating  the  ftibjed. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Effctts   of  Epidemics   on  Regifiers  rf  Births^   Deaths^  and 

Marriages^ 

J  T  appears  clearly  from  the  very  valuable  tables 
of  mortality,  which  SuHmilch  has  colledted,  and 
which  include  periods  of  50  or  60  years^  that 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  fubjeft  to  peri- 
odical fickly  feafons,  which  check  their  increafe; 
and  very  few  arc  exempt  from  thofe  great  and 
wailing  plagues,  which,  once  or  twice  perhaps 
in  a  century,  fwcep  off  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  way  in  which  thefe 
periods  of  mortality  affect  all  the  general  pro- 
portions of  births^  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  fbrik* 
ingly  illuftrated  in  the  tables  for  Pruflia  and  Li- 
thuania,  from  the  year  1692  to  the  year  1757/ 

*  SuITmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i,  table  xxi,  p.  83,  of 
the  tables. 
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The  tabic,  from  which  this  is  copied,  con- 
tains the  marriagCb,  births  and  deaths,  tor  every 
particular  year  durnfj  the  whole  period  ;  but  to 
bring  it  into  a  Imailer  compaib,  I  have  retained 
only  the  general  average  drawn  from  the  Ihorter 
period?  of  five  and  tour  years,  eicept  where  the 
numbers  tor  the  individual  years  prcfentcd  any 
faA  worthy  ofparticalar  obfervation.  The  year 
17Ii,  mmcdiatcly  furcceding  the  great  plague, 
is  not  included  by  SuiTmilch  in  any  general  ave- 
rage ;  but  he  has  given  the  particular  numbers, 
and  if  they  be  accurate  they  fhow  the  very  fud- 
den  and  prodigious  effcft  of  a  great  mortality  on 
the  number  of  marriages. 

Suflmilch  calculates,  that  above  one  third  of 
the  people  was  deftroyed  by  the  plague ;  and 
■yet,  notwithftanding  this  great  diminution  of 
the  population,  it  will  appear  by  a  reference  to 
the  table,  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
year  171 1  was  very  nearly  double  the  average 
of  the  fix  years  preceding  the  plague.'  To  pro- 
duce 

•  Tlic  number  of  people  before  tlic  plague,  according  to 
Suffinilch's  calculations, {vol.  i,  cli.  ix.fefl,  17  5.)  was  570,0^0, 
from  wliicli  if  -a'c  fubtrait  347  733,  the  number  dying  in 
llie  plaguf,  ihe  temaiiider,  322,  ■67,  will  be  the  population 
after  tli?  pl.iguc  ;  which,  divided  by  the  numbei  of  marriages 
and  itic  numht-r  fifbirilis  for  tbe  year  1711,  makcsih 
riagcs  about  one  twenty-Iixtii  part  of  the  population,  and  tin 
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ducc  this  cffcft  wc  may  fuppofc,  that  almoil  all 
-who  were  at  the  age  of  puberty  were  induced, 
from  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  number  of 
vacant  employments,  immediately  to  marry. 
This  immenfe  number  of  marriages  in  the  year 
could  not  poffibly  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
proportional  number  of  births,  bccaufe  wc  can« 
not  fuppofe^  that  the  new  marriages  could  each 
yield  more  than  one  birth  in  the  year,  and  tht  reft 
muft  come  from  the  marriages  which  had  con- 
tinued unbroken  through  the  plague.  We  can« 
not  therefore  be  furprifcd,  that  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  in  this  year  ihould  be  only 
Z'J  to  I,  or  27  to  10.  But  though  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  could  not  be 
great  ;^  yet  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  marriages,  the  abfolute  number  of 
births  muft  be  great ;  and  as  the  number  of 
deaths  would  naturally  be  fmall,  the  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  is  prodigious,  being  320  to 

births  about  one  tnilh  part.  Such  extraordinary  proportions 
couIJ  only  occur  in  any  country,  in  an  individual  year.  If 
they  were  to  continue,  they  would  double  the  population  in 
Icfsthan  tea  years.  It  is  pofiiblc,  that  there  may  be  a  miftakc 
in  the  table,  and  that  the  births  aud  in:rriages  of  the  plague 
years  are  included  in  the  year  1711  ;  though  as  the  deaths  arc 
carefully  feparated,  it  feems  very  ft  range  that  it  fhould  be  fo* 
It  is  however  a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  The  other 
years  are  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  general  principle. 
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lOO;  an  exccfi  ot'  births  as  great,  perhaps,   as 
has  ever  been  known  in  America. 

In  the  next  year,  1712,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages mud  of  courfe  dimiiiifli  exceedingly;  bc- 
caufe,  nearly  all  who  were  at  the  age  of  pu- 
bejty  having  married  the  year  before,  ttie  mar- 
riages of  this  year  would  be  fupplicd  principally 
by  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  this  age,  fubfcqucnt 
to  the  plague.  Still  however,  as  all  who  were 
marriageable  had  not  probably  married  the  year 
before,  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year  171a 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and 
though  not  much  more  than  halt  of  the  number 
which  took  place  during  the  preceding  year,  is 
greater  than  the  average  number  in  the  laft  pe- 
riod before  the  plague.  The  proportion  ofbirli.s 
to  marriages  in  1712,  tliough  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  year  on  account  of  the  fmallcr 
comparative  number  of  marriages,  is,  with  re- 
ference to  other  countries,  not  great,  being,  as 
36  to  I,  or  36  to  10.  But  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  though  Icfs  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  fo  very  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  married,  is,  with  reference  to  other  coun- 
tries, ftlU  unufually  great,  being  as  220  to  100  ; 
an  exccfs  of  births,  which,  calculated  on  a  mor- 
tality of  1  in  36,  would  double  the  population 
of  a  country  (^ according  to  Table  I,  page  535) 
in  21  J  years. 
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Ffom  this  ^rkxl  the  number  of  smnttd  mar- 
riages begins  ta  be  regulated  by  the  diminilhed 
population,  and  of  courfe  to  fink  confidefably 
below  the  average  number  of  marriages  befof^ 
the  plague,  depending  principally  on  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  rifing  annually  to  a  marriageable 
flate.  In  the  year  1720,  about  nine  of  ten 
years  after  the  plague,  the  number  of  annual 
marriages,  either  firom  accident,  or  the  begin- 
ning operation  of  the  preventive  check,  is  fhtf 
fmalleft ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  marriages  rifcs  very  high.  In 
the  period  from  1717  to  1721  the  proportion,  as 
appears  by  the  table,  is  49  to  10;  and  in  the 
particular  years  1719  and  1720,  it  is  50  to  \o 
and  55  to  10. 

Suffmilch  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  marriaejes  in  Pruffia  after 
the  plague,  and  mentions  the  proportion  of  50 
annual  births  to  10  annual  marriages  as  a  proof 
of  it.  There  arc  the  bcft  reafons  from  the  ge- 
neral average  for  fuppofmg,  that  the  marriages  in 
Pruffia  at  this  time  were  very  fruitful ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  proportion  of  this  individual  year,  or 
even  period,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  of  it,  being 
evidently  caufed  by  a  fmaller  number  of  mar- 
riages taking  place  in  the  year,  and  not  by  a 

greater 
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greater  number  of  births.'  In  the  two  years  wn- 
mediatclyfucceeding  the  Prague,  when  the  exceCa 
of  births  above  the  deaths  was  fo  aftonifliing, 
the  births  bore  a  fmal!  proportion  to  the  mar- 
riages ;  and  according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  cal- 
culating it  would  haive  followed,  that  each  noar- 
riage  yielded  only  27  or  3-6  children'.  la 
the  laft  period  of  the  tabic,  from  1753  to  1756, 
the  births  are  to  the  marriages  as  5  to  i,  and 
in  the  individual  year  1756,  as,  6*i  tO'  i  :  and 
yet  during  this  period  the  births  are  to  the 
deaths  only  aa  148  to  roo,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  caft.  If  the  high  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  had  indicated  a  much  greater 
number  of  births  than  ufual,  inftcad  of  a  fmaller 
number  of  marriages. 

The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  in  the  diiiercnt  periods  of  the  64  years 
included  in  the  table,  dcfervc  particular  atten- 
tion. If  we  were  to  take  an  average  of  the  four 
years  immediately  fucceeding  the  plague,  the 
births  would  be  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion 
of  above  2Z  to  10,  which,  fuppofing  the  mor- 
tality to  be  I  in  36,  would  double  the  popula- 
tion in  lefs  than  21  years.  If  we  take  the  30 
years  from    lyii  to  1731,  the  average  propor- 

'  SulTinilch,    Gottliche  Ordnung,  vo1>  i,  c.  v,  f.  Ixxzvl, 
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tion  of  the  births  to  deaths  will  appear  to  be 
about  17  to  I  o,  a  proportion  vrhich  (according 
to  Table  I.  page  535)  would  double  the  ^popula- 
tion in  about  35  years.  But  if  inftead  of  20 
years  we  were  to  tal^e  the  whole  period  of  64 
years,  the  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
turns  out  to  be  but  a  little  more  than  12  to  10^ 
a  proportion  which  would  not  double  the  popu* 
lation  in  lefs  than  125  years.  If  we  were  to 
include  the  mortality  of  the  plague,  or  even  of 
the  epidemic  years  iy3^6  and  1737^  in  too  (hott 
a  peiiod,  the  deaths  might  exceed  the  births, 
and  the  population  would  appear  to  be  de«* 
creafing. 

Suflmilch  thinks,  that,  inftead  of  i  in  36,  the 
mortality  in  Pruffia  after  the  plague  might  be  1 
in  38  ;  and  it  may  appear  perhaps  to  fome  of 
my  readers,  that  the  plenty  occafioned  by  fuch 
an  event  ought  to  make  a  ftill  greater  difference. 
Dr.  Short  has  particularly  remarked,  that  an 
extraordinary  hcalthinefs  generally  fucceeds  any 
very  great  mortality ; '  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  obfervation  is  juft  comparing  iimilar  ages 
together.  But  under  the  moft  favourable  cir- 
cumilances,  infants  under  three  years  are  more 
fubjeA  to  death  than  at  other  ages  ;  and  the 
extraordinary    proportion    of   children,   which 

*  Hiftorv  of  air,  feafonsi  &c.  vol  ii,  p.  344. 
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uruany  follows  a  Very  great  mortality,  counter- 
baknces  at  firft  the  natural  heaithinefs  of  the 
period,  and  prevents  it  from  making  much  dif' 
ference  in  the  general  mortality. 

If  we  divide  the  population  (jf  Pruffia  after 
the  plague  by  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  year 
171 1,  it  will  appear,  that  the  mortality  W£tS 
nearly  i  in  31.  and  was  therefjrc  increafed 
rather  than  diminifhed,  owing  to  the  prodigious 
number  of  children  born  in  that  year.  But 
this  greater  mortality  would  certainly  ceafe, 
as  foon  as  thefc  children  began  to  rife  into 
the  firmer  ftagfts  of  life  ;  and  then  probably 
Suflmilch's  obfervationa  would  be  juft.  In  ge- 
neral however,  we  fliall  obferve,  that  a  great 
previous  mortality  produces  a  more  fenfible  ef- 
(c&.  on  the  births  than  on  the  deaths.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  table  it  will  appear,  that  the 
number  of  annual  deaths  regularly  increafcs 
^'ith  the  incrcafing  population,  and  nearly  keeps 
up  the  fame  relative  proportion  k11  the  way 
through.  But  the  number  of  annual  births  is 
not  Ycry  ditfcrent  during  the  whole  period, 
though  in  this  tirrie  the  population  had  morte 
fhdft  doubled  itfelf;  and  therefore  tht  proporlioh 
of  births  to  the  whole  population,  at  firft,  and  ' 
at  lad,  muft  hzyt  changed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

♦  OL.  I.  N  N  U 
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It  will  appear  therefore  how  liable  we  ihould 
be  to  err  in  aiTuming  a  given  proportion  of  births» 
for  the  purpofe  of  efti mating  the  pail:  popnla* 
tion  of  any  country.  In  the  prefcnt  inilance  it 
would  have  led  to  the  conclufion.  that  the 
population  was  fcarccly  diminifhed  by  the  plague, 
although  from  the  number  of  deaths  it  wa& 
known  to  be  diminifhed  one  third. 

Variations  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not 
in  the  fame  degree,  appear  in  the  proportions 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  al>  the 
tables  whsch  Suflmilch  has  coUed^ed ;  and  ai 
writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  have  been  too  apt  to 
form  calculations  for  paft  and  future  times  from 
the  proportions  of  a  few  years,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few 
more  inftances  of  fuch  variations. 

In  the  churmark  of  Brandenburgh,'  during 
. 1 5  years  ending  with  ipiz,,thc  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  was  nearly  17  to  10.  For  6 
yc^rs  ending  with  17 18,  the  proportion  funk  to 
13  to  lo ;  for  4  years  ending  with  1752,  it  was 
only  1 1  to  10 ;  and  for  4  years  ending  with 
j.7^6,  12  to  ID.  For  3  years  ending  with  1759, 
the  deaths  very  greatly  exceeded  the  birthju 
The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation  is  not^^ycn ;  but  it:  15  not  probable^ 

^SuOmilch's  GottlicheOrdnung,  vol.i^  Tables,  p.-SS. 
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that  the  great  variations  obfcrvable  in  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths  ihould  have  ariien 
folcly  frum  the  variations  in  the  deaths.  The 
proportion  ot"  births  to  marriages  is  tolerably 
uniform,  the  extremes  being  only  38  to  10, 
and  35  to  10,  and  the  mean  about  ^y  to  10. 
In  this  table  no  very  great  epidemics  occur  till 
the  3  years  beginning  with  1757,  and  beyond 
this  period  the  lifts  are  not  continued. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Pomerania,'  the  avc* 
rage  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  60 
years  from  1694  to  1756  both  included,  was 
138  toioo  ;  but  in  fome  of  the  periods  of  fix 
years  it  was  as  high  as  177  to  100,  and  155  to 
100.  In  others  it  funk  as  low  as  124.  to  100, 
and  130  to  100.  The  extremes  of  the  propor- 
tions of  births  to  marriages  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  5  and  6  years  were  ^6  to  10,  and  43  to 
10,  and  the  mean  of  the  60  years  about  38  to  lo. 
Epidemic  years  appear  to  have  occurred  occa- 
fionally,  in  three  of  which  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births ;  but  this  temporary  diminution  of 
population  produced  no  corrcfponding  dimmu- 
tiou  of  births ;  and  the  two  individual  years 
which  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  mar- 
riages in  the  whole  table  occur,  one  in  the  year 
after,  and  the  other  two  years  after  epidemics. 
*  Suflmilch,  rol.  i,  tablce,  p.  91. 
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The  cxcefs  of  deaths  however  was  not  great 
till  the  3  years  ending  with  1759,  with  which 
the  table  concludes. 

In  the  neumark  of  Bradenburgh/  for  60 
years  from  1695  *^  ^75^  hath  included^  the 
average  proportion  of .  births  to  deaths  in  the 
firft  30  years  was  148  to  100,  in  the  laft  30  years 
127  to  100,  in  the  whole  60  years  136  to  100. 
In  fome  periods  of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  171 
and  167  to  100.  In  others  as  low  a$  1 18  and  128 
to  100.  For  5  years  ending  with  1726,  the  yearly 
average  of  births  was  70 1 2  ;  for  5  years  ending 
with  1 746,  it  was  6927,  from  which,  judging 
by  the  births,  we  might  infer,  that  die  population 
had  decreafed  in  this  interval  of  20  years ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  average  proportion  of  births 
and  deaths  during  this  period,  that  it  mufl  have 
confiderably  increafed,  notwitkftanding  the  in* 
tervention  of  fome  epidemic  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  births  to  the  whole  population  muft 
therefore  have  decidedly  changed.  Another  ia- 
tcrval  of  20  years  in  the  fkme  tables  gives  a  iimi- 
lar  rcfult,  both  with  regard  to  the  births  and  the 
marriages.  The  extremes  of  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  are  34  to  10,  and  42  to  10, 
and  the  mean  about  38  to  10.     The  3  years 

*  Suffinilch's  Gotlliche  Ordiiung,  vol.  i,  tables,  p*  99%  - 
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beginning  with  1757  were,    as   in    the 
tables,  very  fatal  years. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdcburgh'  during  64 
years  ending  with  1756,  the  average  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  was  123  to  100;  in  the  firft 
28  years  of  the  period  142  to  100,  and  in  the 
laft  34  years  only  113  to  100;  during  one  pe- 
riod of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  170  to  100, 
and  in  two  periods  the  deaths  exceeded  the 
births.  Slight  epidemics  appear  to  be  inter- 
fperfcd  rather  thickly  throughout  the  tabic. 
In  the  two  inftances  where  three  or  four  occur 
in  fucceffive  years,  and  diminiHi  the  population, 
tbcy  are  followed  by  an  increafe  of  marriages 
and  births.  The  extremes  of  the  proportions  of 
births  to  marriages  are  42  to  10,  and  34  to  lo, 
and  the  mean  of  the  64  years  39  to  10.  On 
this  tabic  Suffmilch  remarks,  that,  though  the 
average  number  ot  deaths  ihows  an  increaicd 
-population  of  one  third  from  1715  or  1720,  yet 
the  births  and  marriages  would  prove  it  to 
be  ftationnr}',  or  even  declining.  In  drawing 
this  conclufion  however,  he  adds  the  three 
epidemic  years  ending  with  1759,  during  which 
both  the  marriages  and  births  fcero  to  have  di- 
miniHicd. 

*  SuITmildi,  vol.  1,  tables,  p,  103. 
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In  the  principality  of  Halberftad^/  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  68  yearsj 
ending  with  1756,  was  124  to  100;  but  in  fome 
periods  of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  160  to  100, 
land  in  others  as  low  as  no  to  100.  The  in* 
cfeafe  in  the  whole  68  years  was.;confiderabre, 
and  yet  for  5  years  ending  with  17:^3,  the  ave- 
rage  number  of  births  was  ^SiS^and  for  4  years 
ending  with  i75o»  2628^  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  population  in  27  years  had  con- 
{iderably  diminiihed.  A  iiroilajr  appearance  oc« 
curs  with  regard  to  the  marriages^'  during  a  pe- 
riod of  32  years.  In  the  5  years  ending  with 
1718,  they  were  yzy  i  in  the  5  years  ending 
with  1750,  689.  During  both  thefe  periods 
the  proportion  of  deaths  would  have  (hown 
a  confiderable  increafe.  Epidemics  feem  to  have 
occurred  frequently,  and  in  almoft  all  the  in- 
ftanccs  in  which  they  were  fuch  as  for  the  deaths 
to  exceed  the  births^  they  were  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  more  than  ufual  proportion  of 
marriages,  and  in  a  few  years  by  an  increafed 
proportion  of  births.  .The  greateil  number  of 
jnarriages  in  the  whole  table  occu^  in  the  year 
J 75 1,  after  an  epidcnuic  in  the  year  175Q,  io 
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which  the  deaths  had  e:ccecded  the  births  above" 
one  third,  and  the  four  or  five  following  years 
contain  the  largeft  proportion  of  births.  The- 
extremes  of  the  proportions  of  births  to  mar-i' 
riages  are  42  to  10,  and  34  to  10,  the  mean  of 
the  68  years  38  to  10, 

The  remaining  tables  contain  fimilar  refults,; 
but  thefe  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the  varia-' 
tions,  which   are   continually  occurring  in  the 
proportions  of  the  births  and  marriages  as  well  . 
As  of  the  deaths,  to  the  whole  population. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  icaft  variable  of  | 
the  proportions  is  that  which  the  birtlis  and 
marriages  bear  to  each  other;  and  the  obvious 
reafon  is,  that  this  proportion  is  principally  in- 
fluenced by  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  which 
■willnotof  courfe  befubjctttogreat  changes.  We 
can  hardly  indeed  fuppofe,  that  the  prolificknefs  of 
marriages  Ihould  vary  fo  much  as  the  different 
proportions  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  tables. 
Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  it  lliould,  as  another  caufc 
will  contribute  to  produce  the  fame  efFetfl.  The 
births  which  are  contemporar)"  with  the  mar- 
riages of  any  particular  year  belong  principally  to 
marriages  which  had  taken  place  fome  years  bc- 
forr;  and  therefore,  if  for  four  or  five  year*  u  Urge  ■ 
M  a  4  pro- 
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pj'oportioa  of  marriages  were  to  take  place,  an4 
then  accidentally  for  one  or  two  years  a  fmall 
proportions  the  cfFeft  would  be  4  large  propor- 
tion pf  births  to  marriages  in  the  regiftera  dur- 
ing thefc  one  or  two  years ;  and  on  the  coa-- 
trary,  if  for  four  or  five  years  few  marriages  conx- 
paratively  were  to  take  place,  and  then  for  one 
or  two  years  a  great  number,  the  efFcft  would 
he  a  fmall  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  iii 
the  rcgiftcrsu  This  was  ftrikingly  illuftrated  in 
the  table  for  PruflSa  and  Lithuania,  ^d  would 
b^  confirmed  by  an  infpci^ion  of  all  the  other 
tables  collected  by  Suflmilch ;  in  which  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  extreme  proportioas  of  births  >to. 
rnarriagQs  are  generally  more  afFe^ed  by  the 
uumbpr  of  marriages  than  the  nun^ber  of  births^ 
and  coniequcntly  arife  more  from  the  variations, 
in  the  difpofition  or  encourageqient  to  matri-* 
xnony,  th^n  from  the  variations  in  the  prolifick- 
pels  of  marriages. 

The  cQn;imoa  epidemical  years,  that  are  inter- 
fperfed  throughout  thefc  tables,  will  not  of 
courfe  have  tlie  fame  cffeds  on  the  marriage^ 
and  births,  a3  the  great  plague  in  the  tabic  iox. 
Pruffia  ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude, 
their  operation  will  in  general  be  found  to  be 

fimilar. 
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iimilar.  From  tlie  regiftcrs  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  of  towns,  it  appears,  that 
the  vilitatlons  of  the  plaj^ue  were  frequent  at 
^he  latter  end  of  the  17th  mid  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries. 

In  contemplating  the  plagues  and  fickly  fea- 
ibns  which  occur  in  thcfe  tables,  after  a  period 
of  rapid  increafc,  it  is  impoffiblc  not  to  be  im- 
prel^ed  with  the  idea,  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants had,  in  thcfe  inrtances,  exceeded  the 
food  and  the  accommodations  nccelTary  to  prc- 
lerve  them  in  health.  The  mafs  of  the  people 
would,  upon  this  fuppofition,  be  obliged  to  live 
worfe,  and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  be 
crowded  together  in  one  houfe ;  and  thcfe  n*-' 
tural  caules  would  evidently  contribute  to  pro- 
duce ficknefs,  even  though  the  country,  abfo- 
lutely  confidered,  might  not  be  crowded  and 
populous.  In  a  country,  even  thinly  inhabited, 
if  an  increafe  of  population  take  place  before 
more  food  is  raifed,  and  more  houles  are  built, 
the  inhabitants  mull  be  dilircired  for  room  and 
fubfiftence.  If  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  marriages 
were  to  be  either  more  frequent  or  more  pro- 
lific, and  no  emigration  were  to  take  place, 
inilcad 
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kiftcad  of  five  to  a  cottage,  there  might 
be  feven,  and  this,  added  to  the  neccffity  of 
worfc  living,  would  evidently  have  a  moft  un- 
lavourable  effcd  on  the  health  of  the  common 
people. 


CIIArP< 
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CHAP.  XI. 

General  dcduflioTn  from  thtfrtcediug  view  of  Seciitj. 

XiiAT  the  checks  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  the  immediate  caufes  ol'the  flow  increafe  of 
population,  and  that  thefc  checks  refult  princi- 
pally from  an  infufficiency  of  fubfiftcncc,  will 
be  evident  from  the  comparatively  rapid  in- 
creafe, which  has  invariably  taken  place,  when- 
ever, by  fomc  fudden  enlargement  in  the  mean* 
of  fubfillence,  thefe  checks  have  been  in  any 
confiderable  degree  removed. 

It  has  been  univerfally  remarked,  that  all  new 
colonies  fettled  in  healthy  countries,  where  room 
and  food  were  abundant,  have  conftantly  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  population.  Many  of  the 
colonies  from  ancient  Greece,  in  the  courfe  of 
one  or  two  centuries,  appear  to  have  rivalled, 
Bnd  even  furpafTcd,  their  mother  cities.  Syr^-s 
cufe  and  Agrigcntum  in  Sicily ;  Tarentum 
and  Locri  in  Italy  ;  Ephefus  and  Miletus  in 
Leffer  Afia;  were,  by  all  accounts,  at  lead 
equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  All 
,,vr.-,  thcfc 
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thcfc  colonies  had  cftabliflicd  thctnfclvcs  in 
countries  inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  na« 
tions,  which  eaiily  gave  place  to  the  new  fet- 
tiers,  who  had  of  courfc  plenty  of  good  land. 
It  is  calculated,  that  the  Ifraclites,  though  they 
increaied  very  llowly,  while  they  were  wander- 
ing  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  fettling  in  a  fer- 
tile diftrid  of  Egypt  doubled  their  numbcFs 
every  fifteen  years  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  ftay/  But  not  to  dwell  on  remote  in^ 
ftances,  the  European  fettlements  in  America 
bear  ample  teflinnony  to  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
that  has  never  I  believe  been  doubted.  Plenty 
a£  rich  land  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing  is  lb 
powerful  a  caufe  of  population,  as  generally  to 
overcome  all  obftaclcs. 

Na  fettlements  could  cafily  have  been  worfc 
managed  than  thofe  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Quito.  The  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  vicca 
of  the  mother  country  were  introduced  in  ample 
^antities  among  her  children.  Exorbitant  taxes 
'Were  exaded  by  the  crown  ;  the  moft  arbitrary 
reftridions  were  impofed  on  their  trade ;  and 
tfie  governors  were  not  behind  hand  in  rapacity 
extortion  for  thcmfelves  as  well  as-  their 


•Shores  New  Obferv.  on  Bilk  of  Mortality,  p.  259,  8vo. 
175^- 
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mailer.  Yet  under  all  thefc  ditficulties,  the 
colonies  made  a  quick  progr::rs  in  population. 
The  city  of  Quito,  which  was  but  a  hamlet  of 
Indians,  is  repreiented  by  Ulloa  as  containing 
fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants  above  fifty 
years  ago.'  Lima,  which  was  founded  fine* 
the  conqucft,  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  author 
as  equally  or  more  populous,  before  the  fatal 
earthquake  in  1746.  Mexico  is  fald  to  contain 
a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spaniih 
writers,  is  fuppofed  to  be  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.^ 

In  the  Portugucfe  colony  of  Brazil,  governed 
with  almoft  equal  tyranny,  there  were  fuppofed 
to  be  above  thirty  years  ago  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand inhabitants  of  European  extraction/ 

The  Dutch  and  French  colonies,  though- un- 
der the  government  of  exclufive  companies  of 
merchants,  ftili  perfifted  in  thriving  under  every 
di  fad  vantage/ 

But  the  Englifli  North  American  colonics, 
now  the  powerful  people  of  the  United  State-Sof 

'  Voy.  d'UIIoj,  torn,  1.  liv.  v,  ch.  v,  p.  229,  410.  1757. 
''Sinilh's  Wealth  of  Njtions,  vol.  ii,b.  iv,  ch.  viii,  p.  363 

« Id.  p.  365.  Md.  p.368,369.  '■■     > 
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America^  far  outftripped  all  the  others,  in  the^o* 
gre6  pf  their  population.  To  the  quantity  of  rich 
land  which  they  poiTeiTed  in  common  with  the 
Spaniih  and  Portuguefe  colonies^ .  they  added  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  and  equality.  Though 
not  without  fome  reilridions  on  their  foreign 
commerce,  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
managing  their  own  internal  affairs.  The  po- 
litical inilitutions  which  prevailed  were  favour-^ 
able  to  the  alienation  and  diviiion  of  property  • 
Lands  which  were  not  cultivated  by  the  pror- 
prietor  within  a  limited  time  were  declared 
grantable  to  any  other  perfon.  In  Penniylvania^ 
there  was  no  right  of  primogeniture ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  the  eldcft  fon  had 
only  a  double  (hare.  There  were  no  tithes  in 
any  of  the  States,  and  fcarcely  any  taxes.  And 
on  account  of  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  good 
land,  a  capital  could  not  be  more  advantageouily 
employed  than  in  agriculture,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  affords  the  greateft  quantity 
of  healthy  work,  fupplics  the  mofl  valuable  pro- 
duce to  the  focicty. 

The  confcqucnce  of  thcfc  favourable  circum- 
fiances  united  was  a  rapidity  of  incrcafe  almoli: 
without  parallel  in  hiftory.  Throughout  all 
the  northern  provinces  the  population  was  found 

to 
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to  double  itfelf  In  25  years.  The  ofiginal  num- 
ber of  perfons,  which  had  fettled  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  New  England  in  1643,  was  21,200. 
Afterwards  it  was  calculated,  that  more  left  them 
than  went  to  them.  In  the  year  1760  they 
were  increafed  to  half  a  million.  They  had 
therefore,  all  along,  doubled  their  number  in 
25  years.  In  New  Jcrfey,  the  period  of  dou- 
bling appeared  to  be  32  years,  and  in  Rhode 
Ifland  flill  Icfs.  In  the  back  fcttlcments,  where 
the  Inhabitants  applied  themfclvcs  folcly  to  agri- 
culture, and  luxury  was  not  known,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  double  their  number  in  fifteen  years. 
Along  the  fcacoaft,  which  would  naturally  be 
firft  inhabited,  the  period  of  doubling  was  about 
35  years,  and  in  fome  of  the  maritime  towns 
the  population  was  abfolutely  at  a  ftand."  From 

the 

'  Price's  Obferv.  on  RcveiT.  Paym.  vol.  i,  p.  «82,  283,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  360.  I  liave  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  fteingfomc 
cxtrafls  from  the  fermon  of  Dr.  Styles,  from  which  Dr.  Price 
has  taken  thefe  fafts.  Speakingof  Rhode  Ifland,  Df.  Styles  fays, 
that  though  the  period  of  doubling  for  the  wholtf  colony  is  35 
years,  yet  that  it  is  different  in  diliereni  pans,  and  within 
land  is  30  and  1 J  years.  The  population  of  the  five  towns  of 
Glouccftcr,  Situate,  Coventry,  Weitgreenwich,  and  Exeter, 
was  5033,  A.  D  i;48,  and  6986,  A.  D.  1755  ;  which 
plies  a  period  of  doubling  of  15  years  only,  lit  mentions 
1 3  afterwarc 
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the  late  ccnfus  made  in  America  it  appears^  that> 
taking  all  the  States  together/ Uiey  havfc  ftiU 
cohtinucd  to  double  their  tiumbers  every  i^ 
years;  and  as  the  whole  population  i$  now  ife 
great  as  not  to  be  materially  afFeded  by  thfc 
emigrations  from  Europe^  and  as  it  is  known, 

that  in  fome  of  the  towns  and  difbridis  near  thfe 

•■  •    - 

afterwards,  that  the  county  of  Kent,  doubles  in  20  years';  and 
the  county  of  Providence  in  18  years. 

I  have  alfo  lately  feen  a  pSipcr  of fa/fs  andcaktdatiinsrtfiefh' 
ing  the  population  of  the  Uniud  States^  which  makes  the  period 
of  doubling  for  the  whole  of  the  States,  fince  their  firft  fettler 
mcnt,  ohiy  20  years.  I  know  not  of  what  authority  this  pa- 
per is ;  but  far  as  it  goes  upon  public  fa6ls  and  enume'^tions 
I  (hould  think,  that  it  muft  be  to  be  depended  on.  Orte  pe- 
riod is  very  flriking.  From  a  return  to  Oongr^eis  in  178219 
the  population,  appeared  to  be  2,389,300,  and  in  the  cenfui  of 
1790,  4,000,000:  increafe  in  9  years^  1,610,700;  from 
which  dedu£l  ten  thoufand  per  annum  for  European  (ettlers, 
which  will  be  90,000  ;  and  allow  for  their  increafe  at  5  per 
cent  for  4^  years,  which  will  be  20,1.50  :  the  remaining  in- 
creafe during  thofe  9  years,  from  procreation  only,  will  be 
1,500,450  which  is  very  nearly  7  per  cent;  and  confe- 
quently  the  period  of  doubling  at  this  rate  would  be  leis  than 
16  years. 

If  this  calculation  for  the  whole  population  of  the  States  be 
in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
particular  diftridts  the  period  of  doubling  fiom  procreation 
only  has  often  been  lefs  than  15  years.  The  period  kmnae- 
diatply  fucccecling  the  war  was  likely  to  be  a  period  of  ¥cry 
rapid  increafe. 

fea- 
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feacoaft,  the  progrefs  of  population  has  bren 
comparatively  flow ;  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  in  general,  the  period  of 
doubling  fronri  procreation  only  muft  have  been 
confidcrably  lefs  than  25  years. 

The  population  of  the  United  ?tates  of  Ame- 
rica, according  to  the  late  cenfus,  is  ^11,172,312.' 
We  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  lefs  populous  at  prefcnt,  for  the  emigra- 
tion ot  the  fmall  parent  il:ock  which  produced 
thcfe  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  emigration  is  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  population  of  the  mother  country.  It  has 
been  particularly  remarked,  that  the  two  Spanifh 
provinces,  from  which  the  greateft  number  of 
people  emigrated  to  America,  became  in  con- 
fequence  more  populous. 

Whatever  was  the  original  number  of  Britilli 
emigrants  which  incrcafed  fo  faft  in  Ncrth 
America;  let  us  afli,  Why  does  not  an  equal 
number  produce  an  equal  increaie  in  the  fame 
time  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  obvious  reafon  to 

*Oiie  finall  State  ii  mentioned  as  Seinp  omitted  in  tho 
cenfus;  and  I  underfland  that  the  pofniiatioii  is  generally 
Conli'Jered  at  above  this  number.  It  ii  faul  ta  ip|iroach  10- 
watds  6,coO,coo.  But  fuch  vague  otiinions  cannot  of  courfc 
be  much  relied  on. 

VOL.  I.  00  be 
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be  afligned  is  the  want  of  food ;  and  that  this 
want  is  the  moft  efficient  cauie  of  the  three  im- 
mediate checks  to  population,  which  have  been 
obfcrved  to  prevail  in  all  focicties,  is  evident, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  even  old  ftates 
recover  the  defolations  of  war,  peftilencc,  fiimine, 
and  the  convulfions  of  nature.  They  are  then 
for  a  ihort  time  placed  a  little  in  the  fituation 
of  new  colonies,  and  the  cfFeA  is  always  an- 
fwcrable  to  what  might  be  expeAcd.  If  the 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not  deftroyed, 
fubfiftence  will  foon  increafc  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  reduced  numbers;  and  the  invariable 
coniequence  will  be,  that  population,  which 
before  perhaps  was  nearly  ftationarj,  will  begin 
immediately  to  increafc,  and  will  continue  its 
progrefs  till  the  former  population  is  recovered. 
The  fertile  province  of  Flanders,  which  has 

been  fo  often  the  feat  of  the  moft  deftruftive 

« 

wars,  after  a  refpite  ot  a  few  years  has  always 
appeared  as  rich  and  as  populous  as  ever.  The 
undiminiflied  population  of  France,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,  is  an  inftance  very  ftrongly 
in  point.  The  tables  of  Suflmilch  afford  coii- 
tinual  proofs  of  a  very  rapid  increafc  after  great 
mortalities ;  and  the  table  for  Pruflia  and  Li- 
thuania, 
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thuania,  which  I  have  infcrted,"  is  particularly 
ftriking  in  this  rcfpcift.  The  efFeds  of  the 
dreadful  plague  in  London,  in  1666,  were  not 
perceptible  1 5  or  20  years  afterwards.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  Turkey  and  Egypt  are 
upon  an  average  much  lefs  populous  for  the 
plagues,  which  periodically  lay  them  wafte.  If 
the  number  of  people  which  thev  contain  be 
confiderably  lefs  now  than  formerly,  it  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  oppteflion 
of  the  governments  under  yvhich  they  groan> 
and  the  confequent  difcouragcmcnts  to  agricul- 
ture, than  to  the  lolfes  which  they  I'uftain  by 
the  plague.  T  he  traces  of  tlie  moft  dcftruc- 
tive  famines  in  China,  Indoftan,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries,  are  by  all  accounts  very  foon 
obliterated ;  and  the  moft  tremendous  convul- 
fions  of  nature,  fuch  as  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  {o  frequently  . 
as  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants,  or  dtftroy  their 
fpirit  of  induftry,  have  been  found  to  produce 
but  a  trifling  cfteft  on  the  average  population  of 
any  ftate. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  regiftets  of  different 
countries,  which  have  already  been  produced, 
that  the  ptogrcfs  of  their  popuhtlon  is  checked 

*  See  p.  538  of  ifiis  vol. 
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by  the  periodical^  though  irregular,  returns  of 
plagues  and  fickly  feafons.  Dr.  Short,  in  his 
curious  rcfearches  into  bills  of  mortality,  often 
ufcs  the  exprcffion  of  '*  terrible  corrcftives  of  the 
^^  redundance  of  mankind ;"  *  and  in  a  table  of 
all  the  plagues,  peililences,  and  famines,  of 
which  he  could  coUcft  accounts,  ihows  the  con- 
ilancy  and  univerfality  of  their  operation. 

The  epidemical  years  in  his  table,  or  the  years 
in  which  the  plague  or  (bme  great  and  wafting 
epidemic  prevailed,  for  fmaller  fickly  feafons 
fcem  not  to  be  included,  arc  431,^  of  which  3^ 
were  before  the  Chriftian  aera.*"  If  we  divide 
therefore  the  years  of  the  prefcnt  aera  by  399,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  periodical  returns  of  fuch 
epidemics,  to  fbme  country  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  have  been  on  an  average  only  at 
the  interval  of  about  4^  years. 

Of  the  254  great  famines  and  dearths  enu* 
merated  in  the  table,  15  were  before  the  Chrif- 
tian asra,*  beginning  with  that  which  occurred 
in  Palefline,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  If  fub- 
trafting  thefe  15  we  divide  the  yc^rs  of  the  prc- 
fent  aera  by  the  remainder,  it  will  appear,  that 

»  New  obferv.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  96. 
^  Hid  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  366. 
«  Id.  vol.  ii,  p.  %o^.  ^  Id.  vol.  ii,  p,  ao*. 

the 
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the  average  interval  between  the  vifits  of  this 

dreadful  fcourge  has  been  only  about  yk  years. 

How  far  thcfe  "  terrible  correctives  to  the 
"  redundance  of  mankind"  have  been  occa- 
fioncd  by  the  too  rapid  increafe  of  population, 
is  a  point  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  prccifion.  The 
caufes  of  moft  of  our  difeafcs  appear  to  us  to  be 
{o  myfterious,  and  probably  are  really  fo  various, 
that  it  would  be  raftinefs  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs 
on  any  fmgle  one;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  fay,  that  among  thefe  caufes  we 
ought  certainly  to  rank  crowded  houfes,  and 
infufficlent  or  unwholcfome  food,  which  arc  the 
natural  confequenccs  of  an  increafe  of  popula- 
tion fafter  than  the  accommodations  of  a  coun- 
try with  refpeft  to  habitations  and  food  will 
allow. 

Almoft  all  the  hiftorics  of  epidemics,  which 
we  have,  tend  to  confirm  this  fuppofition,  by 
defcribing  them  in  general  as  making  their  prin- 
cipal ravages  among  the  lower  claflcs  of  people. 
InDr.Short's  tables  this  circumftance  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned ; '  and  it  further  appears,  that  a  very 
confiderablc  proportion  of  the  epidemic  years 
cither  followed  or  were  accompanied  by  feafons 

■  Hid.  of  Air,  Scafons,  &c.  vol,  ii,  p.  jo6.  ct  feq. 
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pf  dearth  and  bad  food.*  In  other  places  he 
al  mentions  great  plagues  as  dimmiihing  par- 
tlcui  ifjy  the  numbers  of  the  lower  or  fcrvilc 
fort  of  people  ;'*  and  in  fpeaking  of  different  dif- 
icales  he  obferves,  that  thofc  which  are  occa- 
HoP'v'd  by  bad  and  unwholefomc  food  generally 
laft  ♦he  longeft/ 

W^  know  from  conftant  experience,  that  fe- 
vers are  generated  in  our  jails,  our  mantifa<flories» 
pur  crowded  workhoufes,  and  in  the  narrow  arid 
clofe  ftreets  of  our  large  towns ;  all  which  fitu* 
ations  appear  to  be  fimilar  in  their  cffeds  to 
fqualid  poverty:  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
caufes  of  this  kind,  aggravated  in  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  producJlion  and  prevalence  of 
thofc  great  and  wafting  plagues  formerly  fo 
common  in  Europe,  but  which  now,  from  the 
mitigation  of  thefc  caufes,  are  every  where  con- 
fiderably  abated,  and  in  many  places  appear  to 
be  completely  extirpated. 

Of  the  other  great  fcourge  of  mankind,  fa- 
piine,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  the  increafe  of  population 
Ihould  abfolutely  produce,  one.  This  increafe, 
though  rapid,  is  ncceflarily  gradual;  and -as  the 

f  |lift.  of  Air,  Seafoq<i,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  1206,  ct  feq.  and  336. 
^  New  Obferv.  p.  125.  « Id.  p.  108. 
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human  frame  cannot  be  fupported,  even  for  a 
very  Ihort  time  without  food,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  more  human  beings  can  grow  up  than  there 
is  provifion  to  maintain.  But  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  cannot  abfolutcly  produce  a 
famine,  it  prepares  the  way  for  one  in  the  moft 
complete  manner  ;  and  by  obliging  all  the  lower 
claffesof  people  to  fubfill:  nearly  on  the  fmallefi: 
quantity  of  food  that  will  fupport  life,  turns 
even  a  Hight  deficiency  from  the  failure  of  the 
feafons  into  a  fcvere  dearth  ;  and  may  be  fairly 
faid  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  famine.  Among  the  figns  of  an  approaching 
dearth.  Dr.  Short  mentions  one  or  more  years 
of  luxuriant  crops  together  ; '  and  this  obferva- 
tion  is  probably  j ufl,  as  we  know,  that  the  gene- 
ral effed:  of  years  of  chcapnefs  and  abundance  is 
to  difpofc  a  greater  number  of  pcrfons  to  marry, 
and  under  fuch  circumttances  the  return  to  a 
year  merely  of  an  average  crop  might  produce 
a   fcarcity. 

The  fmallpox,  which  at  prcfent  may  be 
confidercd  as  the  moft  prevalent  and  fatal  epi- 
demic in  Europe,  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
moft  difficult  to  account  for,  though  the  periods 

'  Ilill.  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  vol.  ii|  p.  367. 
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of  its  returns  arc  in  many  places  regular/  Dr. 
Short  obfervcs,  that  from  the  hiftories  of  this 
diforder  it  fcems  to  have  very  little  dependence 
upon  the  paft  or  prcfent  conftitution  of  the 
weather  or  feafons^  and  that  it  appears  epide- 
mically at  all  times  and  in  all  ftates  of  the  air, 
though  not  fo  frequently  in  a  hard  froft.  We 
know  of  no  inftanccs,  I  believe,  of  its  being 
clearly  generated  under  any  circumftances  of 
Situation.  I  do  not  mean  therefore  to  iniinuatc 
that  poverty  and  crowded  houfcs  ever  abfolutely 
produced  it ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  in  thofc  places  where  its  returns  are  regu- 
lar, and  its  ravages  among  children*  particularly 
among  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs,  are  confiderablc, 
it  neceflarily  follows,  that  thcfe  circumftances, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ufual,  muft  always 
precede  and  accompany  its  appearances ;  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  its  laft  vifit,  the  average 
number  of  children  will  be  increaiing,  the  peo- 
ple will,  in  confequence,  be  growing  poorer,  and 
the  houfes  will  be  more  crowded  till  another 
vifit  removes  this  fuperabundant  population. 

In  all  thefc  cafes,  how  little  foever  force  we 
may  be  difpofed  to  attribute  to  the  cffeifts  of 
the  principle  of  population  in  the  actual  pro- 

*Hift,  ofAir,  Scafons,  3cc.  vol,  ii,  p. 411. 
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dudion  of  difardcri,  we  cannot  avoid  allowing 
their  force  as  predifpofintr  caufes  to  the  reception 
of  contagion,  and  as  giving  very  great  additional 
force  to  the  extenfivenefs  and  fatality  of  its 
ravages. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Short,  that  a  fevere  mor- 
tal epidemic  is  generally  fucceeded  by  an  un- 
common healthinefs,  from  the  late  diftemper 
having  carried  off  m oft  of  the  declining  worn- 
out  conftitutiuns.'  It  is  probable,  alfo,  that 
another  caufe  of  it  may  be  the  greater  plenty  oi* 
room  and  food,  and  the  confcqucntly  melio- 
rated condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  peo- 
ple. Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Short,  a  very 
fruitful  year  is  followed  by  a  very  mortal  and 
fickly  one,  and  mortal  ones  often  fuccccded  by 
very  fruitful,  as  though  Nature  fought  either 
to  prevent  or  quickly  repair  the  lofs  by  death. 
In  general  the  next  year  after  iickly  and  mortal 
ones  is  prolific  in  proportion  to  the  breeders  left." 

This  laft  effetfi  we  have  fecn  moft  ftrlklngly 
exemplified  in  the  table  for  Pruilia  and  Lithu- 
ania." And  from  this  and  other  tables  of  SulT- 
milch  it  alfo  appears,  that  when  the  increaiing 
produce  of  a  country,   and  the  increafing  de- 

'  Hift.  of  Air,  Scafons,  See.  vol.  ii,  p.  344. 
*•  New  Obfcrv.  p.  191.  '  p,  538  of  ihis  vol. 
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mand  for  labour,  fo  far  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  as  greatly  to  encourage  marriage, 
the  cuftom  of  early  marriages  is  generally  con- 
tinued, till  the^  population  has  gone  beyond  the 
increafed  produce,  and  fickly  feafons  appear  to 
be  the  natural  and  neceffary  confequence.  The 
continental  regifters  exhibit  many  inftances  of 
rapid  increafe,  interrupted  in  this  manner  by- 
mortal  difeafes,  and  the  inference  feems  to  be, 
that  thofe  countrits  where  fubfiftence  is  increas- 
ing fufficiently  to  encourage  population,  but  not 
to  anfwer  all  its  demands,  will  be  more  fubjedl 
to  periodical  epidemics,  than  thofe  where  the 
increafe  of  population  is  more  nearly  accommo- 
dated to  the  average  produce. 

The  converic  of  this  will  of  courfc  be  true. 
In  thofe  countries  which  are  fubjeft  to  periodi- 
cal fjckneflcs,  the  increafe  of  population,  or  the 
cxcefs  of  births  above  the  deaths  will  be  greater 
in  the  intervals  of  thefe  periods  than  is  ufual  in 
countries  not  fo  much  fubjeft  to  thefe  difeafes. 
If  Turkey  and  Egypt  have  been  nearly  ftationary 
in  their  average  population  for  the  laft  century, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  periodical  plagues,  the 
births  muft  have  exceded  the  deaths  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  fuch  countries  as 
France  and  England. 

It 
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It  is  for  thcfc  rcafons,  that  no  eftimates  of  j 
future  population  or  depopulation,  formed  from 
any  exifting  rate  of  increafc  or  dccreafc,  can  be 
depended  upon.     Sir  William  Petty  oilculated, 
that  in  the  year  1800  the  city  of  London  would 
contain  5,359,000'  inhabitants,  inftead  of  which  J 
it  docs  not  now   contain  a  fifth  part  of  thaf^J 
number.     And  Mr.  Eton  has  lately  prophefied 
the  cxtiniflion  of  the  population  of  the  Turkith 
empire  in    another  century ; ''  an  event   which 
will  as  certainly  fail  of  taking  place.     If  Ame- 
rica were  to  continue  increafing  at  the  fame 
rate   as  at  prcfent,  for  the  next  150  years,   her 
population    would    exceed    the   population  of 
China;  but,   though  prophecies   are  dangerous, 
I  will  venture  to   fay,  that  fuch  an  increafe  will 
not  take  place  in  that  time,  though  it  may  per-   J 
haps  in  five  or  fix  hundred  years,  I 

Europe  was  without  doubt  formerly  moro 
fubjedl  to  plagues  and  walling  epidemics  than 
at  prefent,  and  this  will  account,  in  great  mca- 
furc,  for  the  greater  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  in  former  times,  mentioned  by  many 
authors;  as  it  has  always  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  eftimate  thefe  proportions  from  too  ihort 

'  Political  Ariihmetic,  p.  17. 
*  Survey  of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  c.  vii,  [>.  aSt. 
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periods,    and  generally  to  rejeA  the  years  of 
plague  as  accidental. 

The  higheft  average  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  in  England  may  be  confidered  as  about  i  z 
to  ID,  or  1 20  to  100.  The  proportion  in  France 
for  ten  years*  ending  in  1780,  was  about  1 15  to 
100/  Though  theie  proportions  have  undoubt- 
edly varied  at  different  periods  during  the  laft 
century,  yet  we  have  reafbn  to  think,  that  they 
have  not  varied  in  any  very  coniiderable  degree ; 
and  it  will  appear  therefore,  that  the  population 
of  France  and  Elngland  has  accommodated  it- 
felf  more  nearly  to  the  average  produce  of  each 
country  than  many  other  ilates.  The  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  wars,  the  filent  though 
certain  deftruAion  of  life  in  large  towns  and 
manufadories,  and  the  clofe  habitations  and  in- 
fuflicient  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  prevent  po- 
pulation  from  outrunning  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence ;  and  if  I  may  ufe  the  cxpreffion,  which 
certainly  at  firft  appears  ftrange,  fuperfede  the 
ncceffity  of  great  and  ravaging  epidemics  to 
deftroy  what  is  redundant.  If  a  wafting  plague 
were  to  fweep  off  two  millions  in  England,  and 
fix  millions  in  France,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that^ 

*  Necker  dc  rAdininiftra^ion  des  Finances,  torn,  i,  c.  ix^ 
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after  the  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  fliock,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
would  rife  much  above  the  ufual  average  in 
either  country  during  the  laft  century.' 

In  New  Jerfey  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  on  an  average  of  7  years,  ending  1743* 
was  300  to  100.  In  France  and  England  the 
higheft  average  proportion  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  120  to  100.  Great  and  afloniih- 
ing  as  this  difference  is,  we  ought  not  to  be  fb 
wondcr-ftruck  at  it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  the 
miraculous  Interpofition  of  Heaven.  The  caufcs 
of  it  arc  not  remote,  latent,  and  myftcrious, 
but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and  open  to  the 
inveftigation  of  every  inquiring  mind.  It  ac- 
cords with  the  moll  liberal  fpirit  of  philofophy 
to  believe,  that  no  Hone  can  fall  or  plant  rife 
without  the  immediate  agency  of  divine  power. 
But  we  know  from  experience,  that  thefe  ope- 
rations of  what  we  call  nature  have  been  con- 
du<5led  almoft  Invariably  according  to  fixed 
laws.  And  fincc  the  world  began,  the  caufcs  of 
population  and  depopulation  have  been  probably 
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'  This  remark  has  been,  to  a  cerlaiii  degree,  vcrifiei)  oFIate 
in  France,  by  the  increafe  of  births  which  has  taken  place 
lince  the  revolution. 
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as  conftant  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  paflion  between  the  fexes  has  appeared 
in  every  age  to  be  fb  nearly  the  fame,  that  it 
may  always  be  coniidered,  in  algebraic  lan- 
guage, as  a  given  quantity.  The  great  law  of 
neceffity,  which  prevents  population  from  in- 
crcafing  in  any  country  beyond  the  food  which 
it  can  cither  produce  or  accquire,  is  a  law  fo  open 
to  our  view,  fo  obvious  and  evident  to  our  un- 
derftandings,  that  we  cannot  for  a  n.oment  doubt 
it.  The  different  modes,  which  nature  takes  to 
reprefs  a  redundant  population,  do  not  appear 
indeed  to  us  To  certain  and  regular ;  but  though 
we  cannot  always  predict  the  mode,  we  may 
with  certainty  predift  the  fa<ft.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  deaths  for  a  few  years 
indicates  an  incrcafe  of  numbers  much  beyond 
the  proportional  increafcd  or  acquired  food  of 
the  country,  wc  may  be  perledly  <:ertain,  that, 
unlefs  an  emigration  take  place,  the  deaths  will 
(hortly  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  incrcafe 
that  had  been  obfcrved  for  a  few  years  cannot 
be  the  real  average  increafe  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  If  there  were  no  other  depopu- 
lating caufes,  and   if  the   preventive  clieck  did 

not 
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not  operate  very  ftrongly,  every  country  would 
without  doubt  be  fubjeft  to  periodical  plagues 
and  famines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  perma-  . 
nent  increafe  in  the  population  of  any  country 
is  the  increafe  of  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce.  But 
even  this  criterion  is  fubjeift  to  fomc  flight  va- 
riations, which  however  are  completely  open  to 
our  obfervation.  In  fome  countries  population 
feems  to  have  been  forced  ;  that  is,  the  people 
have  been  habituated  by  degrees  to  live  almoft 
upon  the  fmalleft  pofTible  quantity  of  food. 
There  muft  have  been  periods  in  fuch  countries, 
when  population  incrcafed  permanently  without 
an  increafe  in  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  China, 
India,  and  the  countries  poflefled  by  the  Bedo- 
ween  Arabs,  as  we  have  fcen  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  appear  to  anfwer  to  this  defcrlp- 
tion.  The  average  produce  of  thefe  countries 
feems  to  be  but  barely  fufficlent  to  fupport  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  courfc  any  de- 
ficiency from  the  badncfs  of  the  fcafons  muft  be 
fatal.  Nations  in  this  ftatc  muft  neceflarily  be 
fubjeft  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  of  labour  is  at  ] 
prcfent  fo  liberal,   the  lower  clafles  might  re-- 
trench  very  confidcrably  in  a  year  of  fcarcity, 
without 
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without  materially  diftrcffing  themfelyes.  A 
famine  therefore,  feems  to  be  almoft  impoi^ 
fible.  It  may  be  expeAed,  that  in  the  progreis 
of  the  population  of  A  merica  the  labourers  will 
in  time  be  much  lefs  liberally  rewarded.  The 
numbers  will  in  this  cafe  permanently  incrcafe, 
without  a  proportional  incrcafe  in  the  means  of 
fubfiftence. 

In  the  different  countries  of  Europe  there 
mufl  be  fome  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  quantity  of  food 
confumed,  arifing  from  the  different  habits  of 
living,  which  prevail  in  each  (late.  The  la* 
bourers  of  the  fouth  of  England  are  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  fine  wheaten  bread,  that  they  will 
fuffer  ihemfelvcs  to  be  half  flarved,  before  they 
will  fubmit  to  live  like  the  Scotch  pealants. 

They  might  perhaps,  in  time,  b}^  the  conftant 
operation  of  the  hard  law  of  ncceflity,  be  reduced 
to  live  even  like  the  lower  clalfes  of  the  Chineic, 
and  the  country  would  then  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  food  fupport  a  greater  population. 
But  to  efieA  this  mufl  always  be  a  difficult, 
and  every  friend  to  humanity  will  hope,  an 
abortive  attempt. 

I  have  mentioned  fome  cafes,  w^here  popula- 
tion may  permanently  increafe,  without  a  pro- 
portional 
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Jwrtional  incrcafc  in  the  means  of  fubfiftence.       ^^ 
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But  it  is  evident,  that  the  variation  in  diffcrc;it 
ftatcs  between  the  food  and  the  numbers  fup- 
ported  by  it  is  rcftridcd  to  a  limit,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  pafs.  In  every  country  the  po- 
pulation of  which  is  not  abfolutely  decrcafing, 
the  food  mull  be  neccflarily  fufficicnt  to  fupport 
and  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers. 

Other  clrcumftanccs  being  the  fame  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  countries  are  populous  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  human  food  which  they 
produce,  or  can  acquire  ;  and  happy,  according 
to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided, 
or  the  quantity  which  a  day's  labour  will  pur- 
chafc.  Corn  countries  are  more  populous  than 
pafture  countries  ;  and  rice  countries  more  po- 
pulous than  corn  countries.  But  their  happi- 
ncfs  does  not  depend  either  upon  their  being 
thinly  or  fully  inhabited,  upon  their  poverty  or 
their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age  ;  but  on 
the  proportion  which  the  population  and  the 
food  bear  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is 
generally  the  moft  favourable  in  new  colonies, 
where  the  knowledge  and  induflry  of  an  old 
ftatc  operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land 
of  a  new  one.  In  other  cafes  the  youth  or  the 
age  of  a  ftate  is  not,    in  this  rcfped,    of  great 
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importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of 
Grteat  Britain  is  divided  in  more  liberal  fliarta 
to  her  inhabitants  at  the  prefent  period^  than  it 
vras  two  thoufand^  three  thoufand,  ,  or  four 
thoufand  years  ago.  And  it  has  appeared^  that 
the  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  trads  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  are  more  diftrcffed  by  a  re* 
dundant  population  than  the  moil  populous 
parts  of  Europe. 

If  a  country  were  never  to  be  overrun  by  a 

« 

people  more  advanced  in  arts,  but  left  to  its  own 
natural  progrefs  in  civilization ;  from  the  time 
that  its  produce  might  be  coniidered  as  a 
unit,  to  the  time  that  it  might  be  coniidered  as 
a  million,  during  the  lapfe  of  many  thoufand 
years,  there  would  not  be  a  fingle  period  when 
the  mafs  of  the  people  could  be  faid  to  be  free 
from  diftrcfs,  cither  direftly  or  indireftly,  for 
want  of  food.  In  every  ftatc  in  Europe,  fincc 
we  have  firft  had  accounts  of  it,  millions  and 
millions  of  human  exiftencies  have  been  repreflcd 
from  this  fimple  caufc,  though  perhaps  in  fbmc 
of  thefe.  dates  an  abfolute  famine  may  never 
have  been  known. 

Muft  it  not  then  be  acknowledged  by  an  at- 
tentive examiner  of  the  hiftories  of  mankind, 
that,  in  every  age  and  in  every  ftate  in  which 

mm  has  cxtfted  or  does  now  cxift, 
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The  incrcafe  of  population  is  neccffarily  li- 
mited by  the  means  of  fubfiftence : 

Population  invariably  Jncreafcs  when  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  incrcafe,  unlcfs  prevented 
by  powerful  and  obvious  checks : 

Thefc  checks,  and  the  checks  which  keep' 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the  mean* 
of  fubfiftence,  are  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and 
mifery  ? 

In  comparing  the  ftate  of  fociety  which  has 
been  confidered  in  this  fecond  book  with  that 
which  formed  the  fubjedl  of  the  firft,  I  think  it 
appears,  that  in  modern  Europe  the  pofitive 
checks  to  population  prevail  lefs,  and  the  pre- 
ventive checks  more  than  in  paft  times,  and  in 
the  more  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  popula- 
tion of  favagc  nations,  has  certainly  abated, 
even  including  the  late  unhappy  revolutionary 
contefts ;  and  fincc  the  prevalence  of  a  greater 
degree  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  of  better  modes 
of  clearing  and  building  towns,  and  of  a  more 
equable  diftribution  of  the  produdts  of  the  foil 
from  improving  knowledge  in  political  econo- 
my, plagues,  violent,  difeafes,  and  famines,  have 
been  certainly  mitigated,  and  have  become  lefs 
frequent. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  po- 
pulation, though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
that  branch  of  it  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  moral  reflraint*  does  not  at  prefent  prevail 
much  among  the  male  part  of  fbciety ;  yet  I 
am  flrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  it  prevails 
more  than  in  thofe  dates  which  were  firft  con- 
iidered  ;  and  it  can  fcarccly  be  doubted,  that  in 
modern  Europe  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women  pafs  a  coniiderable  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  exercife  of  this  virtue,  than  in  paft  times 
and  among  uncivilized  nations.  But  however 
this  may  be,  if  we  confidcr  only  the  general 
term  which  implies  principally  an  infrequency 
of  the  marriage  union  from  the  fear  of  a  family, 
without  reference  to  confequcnces,  it  may  be 
coniidered  in  this  light  as  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  checks,  which  in  modem  Europe  keep  down 
the  population  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fub- 
liftence. 

*  The  reader  will  recolIcA  the  confined  fenfe  in  which  I 
take  this  term. 
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